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Big Swings 





LL over the world the prices of 
basic commodities are declining. 
Judged by the analogy of the 

price movements following the other 
great wars of modern times we may 
reasonably expect that this down swing 
of prices will spread to finished products 
and will continue for some time. 


OLLOWING our Civil War, our grand- 

fathers from the seventies to the 
nineties did business in a declining mar- 
ket. In Europe the Napoleonic Wars 
had similar after effects upon prices. We 
have better means of communication; 
swifter transport, and a surer control 
over finances to-day, but while this may 
enable us to govern the downward price 
movement and materially shorten its 
span, nevertheless, there is no compe- 
tent, disinterested economic authority 
who does not believe that this readjust- 
ment is inevitable. It will not be made 
quickly, and it can hardly be made 
painlessly. 


ae 1914, except for the brief violent 
readjustment of 1920 and ’21, we 
have done business in an advancing 
market. That is sixteen years, or more 
than three-quarters of the average busi- 
ness generation, so many of our execu- 
tives are virtually without practical 
experience to guide them through a big 
down swing. Chemicals are but a step 
removed from coal, metals, and cereals; 
salt, sugar, and sulfur. They react 
to price influences immediately after the 








basic raw materials and before the 
finished goods into whose manufacture 
they so generally enter. Furthermore, 
our chemical marketing system is pecu- 
liarly sensitive to price influence, and of 
necessity, the balance between chemical 
supply and demand is struck almost 
directly in response to the price factor. 


VERY element in the present economic 

situation therefore, indicates that 
successful chemical operation during 
the next few years will depend upon an 
increased efficiency in production and 
distribution. A declining market does 
not of necessity mean an unprofitable 
market. Profits are only to be made, 
however, by those whose costs in the 
manufacturing and selling departments 
are brought down in anticipation of 
lower selling prices. The downward 
swing is progressive. It begins at raw 
materials and it ends at wage scales. 
Attempts to anticipate the downward 
movement are dangerous, and not apt 
to be successful. The regular sequence 
of the decline, if wisely governed, can do 
a great deal to distribute the industrial 
burden, and ameliorate the personal 
sacrifices it entails. 


N THE chemical industries prices are 

sure to be a focal point. Our com- 
petition is chiefly upon a price basis, and 
there is danger that what should be a 
regular retreat will become a rout of 
price cutting. 
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EW ENGLAND 


New England is traditional for 
large and basic manufactures. 
From the impetus gained in Colo- 
nial days, the industries of New 
England have steadily waxed 
greater. Alcohol plays an impor- 
tant part in the manufacture of 
many products of New England 
enjoying world wide reputations 


for quality. 
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\SEE_AMERVEAN ---: FIRST’ 


HE user of Alcohol is assured of value when “American” Brand is specified. Primarily, 

the fine quality of this Alcohol makes it a good “buy”. Is this excellence a constant 
factor? Dependably so . . . due to close technical control of processes, and the advantages 
of an exclusive distilling process originated in our laboratory. 





Give consideration also to “American” service. Prompt, painstaking, thorough ...and based 
on a system of distributing warehouses operating from every important industrial center. 


Make it a standing ... and profitable ... policy to “See American First” for Alcohol. 


a A y ‘ Plants: 
inn nd COMMERCIAL ERICAN RATION Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sausalito, Cal, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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The New Schedule I 


Its physical position at the head of the 
Tariff Bill has always brought the schedule 
on ‘chemicals, oils, and paints’? unusual at- 
tention in Congress and extra publicity in the 
press. Furthermore, our national legislators 
are “chemical conscious” and many chemical 
products are closely connected with agricul- 
ture. Accordingly, Schedule I was quite 
scrupulously revised. 

It is interesting therefore, to note that the 
chemical ad valorem rates in the new bill are 
31.4 per cent, really 9 per cent less than the 
average ad valorem rates of the whole bill. 
Furthermore, twenty-six chemical items have 
transferred to the free list against fourteen 
of these taxed which were formerly free. No 
change in rate has been made on 469 items, 
while there have been 47 increases and 66 
reductions in chemical duties. So far as 
concerns Schedule I, ‘‘the highest tariff in 
history” is not applicable to the 1930 law. 





Apostles of Research 


The news this month seems unusually full 
of items concerning research and endowments 
for research, all of which are closely connected 
with the chemical industry. That the in- 
dustry should show the way in this fashion 
is quite natural, since the value of research 
has been so well demonstrated intramurally, 
that her representatives are always apostles 
for its expansion into other allied fields. 

The Chemical Foundation, through its 
president, Francis P. Garvan, has offered a 
fund of $100,000 to the National Institute of 
Health, recently created by the passage in 
Congress of the Ransdell bill. This gift is 
the first proposed for the new institute, whose 
purpose is to conduct research investigation 
into the causes of diseases and matter per- 
taining to the public health, to encourage 
research and the training of individuals 
through creation of fellowships and to bring 
about cooperation with scientific institutions 
in the prosecution of research work. 

The death of Colonel William Boyce 
Thompson, has focussed renewed attention 
upon the institute which he founded in the 
interests of plant food research. One of the 
founders of the Texas Gulf Sulfur Company, 
Colonel Thompson rendered a service of in- 
finite value to the chemical industry and to 
agriculture by his endowment of the research 
institute. 

Mixed emotions have characterized the 
chemical industry’s reception of the third 
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item in the news of the month concerning 
research. The creation of the Textile Founda- 
tion should prove the very remedy which the 
textile industry has so sorely needed. Under 
the provisions of the law authorizing it, the 
foundation is authorized to receive approxi- 
mately $2,000,000 to carry out its purposes, 
which are described as ‘“‘economic and scien- 
tifie research for the benefit of the textile 
industry and its allied branches, including the 
producers of raw materials’. It seems un- 
fortunate that, in choosing the board of di- 
rectors for an organization with these avowed 
purposes, the President did not see fit to 
include a representative from the chemical 
industry. Several men from our industry are 
well qualified to give excellent counsel to this 
new research venture. 

That one of them was not named seems a 
great waste of ability trained in an industry 
which has ever been one of the foremost ad- 
vocates of research. 





New Uses 


Widening the chemical horizon through the 
introduction of new products and processes 
is one of the significant features of the present 
phase of chemical developments. This phe- 
nomenon is being accomplished by radical 
technical developments which either put new 
chemical raw materials into the hands of 
consumers, or produce old chemical products 
at markedly lower costs. But there is another 
factor at work. Competition among the vari- 
ous fabricating industries is today largely 
influenced by fads and fancies creating style 
appeals. Automobile tires colored to match 
the tone harmonies of this fastidious market 
and scent for all yarns manufactured by the 
Aberfoyle Manufacturing Company of a dis- 
tinctive, slightly aromatic odor open up truly 
new chemical fields of consumption. 





Vox Populi 


The sage advice of our Consulting Editors— 
which we have often followed with profit— 
has never been more tellingly justified than 
by the nominations for the CHpmMicaL Mar- 
KETS medal which are announced on another 
page. When the proposal was first made that 
we should by this award commemorate our 
Fifteenth Birthday and Tenth Anniversary of 
our present publisher, they counselled a popu- 
lar ballot in order that the business executive 
who has most signally served the various 
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chemical industries might be selected by a 
jury of his contemporaries and competitors. 
No committee, no technical society, no trade 
association, they pointed out, could possibly 
make the selection for this award so fairly 
or so truly in the spirit in which we want it 
to be awarded. The five names which our 
subscribers have put in nomination confirm 
their judgment. Every man nominated has 
rendered such service to chemical industry 
as well deserves public recognition. It would 
be extremely difficult to select five names 
more representative of American chemical in- 
terests in all their ramifications. It would be 
impossible to pick five men whose services 
have been more valuable yet so diversified. 
No such list can win universal approval, but 
no other list could better express the entire 
industry’s opinion of chemical business leader- 
ship. 





Quotation Marks 


Although, from a production viewpoint, the year 
1929 was definitely a satisfactory one for the sulfuric 
acid industry of the British Isles, the indications so 
far to hand as to conditions during the present year 
are rather disappointing. About the beginning of 
February a definite slump seems to have made itself 
felt and since this date conditions have decidedly not 
improved. In the search for reasons for this slump, 
general factors such as the financial crisis in the 
United States last year and the incidence of excessive 
direct taxation in this country may for the time being 
be disregarded and attention focussed on the position 
of the principal sulfuric acid consuming industries. In 
all these industries, which include the production of 
ammonium sulfate, superphosphate and artificial silk, 
and also the refining of mineral oils, appreciable over- 
production exists, and until surplus stocks of these 
manufactures are liquidated and current production 
rates reach their normal dimensions, it would be futile 
optimism to expect a rate of acid output equal to that 
of last year or even of 1928.—Chemical Trade Journal. 


Chemistry may expect more contributions from the 
mental jugglery of mathematicians and physicists 
struggling to understand the nature of the universe. 
The field of the sub-atomic world beyond the electron 
is becoming more embarrassing than ever. Serious- 
minded men are wondering once more whether nature 
is really consistent and orderly . . The whole 
established edifice of science seems to be in need of 
overhauling if nature is to be made to appear orderly. 
Yet science is not doomed. In the great upheaval of 
existing beliefs and in the debacle which is destroying 
many of our old conceptions ‘‘some fact of which we 
are entirely ignorant and whose discovery will revolu- 
tionize our views of the relation between waves 
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and matter’ will be upturned or stumbled upon by 
some young demi-urge aching to rebuild a shattered 
world—Crucibles. 


Although the need for developing new bulk outlets 
for chlorine and chlorine products is not perhaps as 
acute to-day as it was say three or four years ago, the 
necessity still exists and, with a general industrial 
revival, particularly as regards the viscose silk indus- 
try, producers of electrolytic alkali are likely to find 
themselves again faced with the problem of the dis- 
posal of their surplus chlorine output. One field of 
application which, could it be properly developed, 
would be responsible for taking up considerable 
tonnages of bleaching powder is in the treatment of 
sewage.—Chemical Trade Journal. 


A tiny laboratory over a store in 1880; to-day 
twelve great factories, giving employment to 22,000 
people, and assets of more than $130,000,000. That, 
in a sentence, is the history of the Eastman Kodak 
Company. George Eastman, asked to give his for- 
mula for success, summed it up very briefly in a 
statement published over his signature in a recent 
booklet issued by the company. He said: ‘In think- 
ing back on the growth of this industry, the chief 
credit that I allot to myself is for always getting good 
men to join us.” —Printers’ Ink. 


For the last ten years progress in the consumption 
of fertilizers in France has been constant, with the 
exception of nitrate of soda and superphosphates.— 
G. L. Ragondet. 


It (““Cosana’’) will become one of the most import- 
ant international mergers of recent years.— Messrs. 
Aikman (London), Ltd. 











Fifteen Years Ago 














(From our issues of July 1915) 


General Chemical Co. reported profits of $2,353,468 for six 
months ended June 30, which was within $600,000 of the total 
earnings for 1914 and was a new record in earnings for this 
company. 

Milton C. Whitaker was appointed head of the new department 


of chemical engineering established at Columbia University to 
meet demands for more men in this profession. 


Schoellkopf, Hartford & Hanna Co., Buffalo, announced 
change in company name to Schoellkopf Aniline & Chemical 
Works, Inc. 


Gustav Jarecki presided at the twenty-second annual conven- 
tion of the National Fertilizer Association at Hot Springs, Va. 


Barium chloride was quoted at $97.50 to $100 per ton due to 
shortened supplies caused by cessation of imports from Austria. 


Oxalic Acid had advanced to 37¢ @ 38c pound, due to the fact. 
that supplies from Germany and Norway had been cut off. 
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For 
Distinguished Economic 


Services 


HESE executives have been 
nominated, by the votes of 
our readers, to be five can- 

didates for the Chemical Markets 
Medal to be awarded this autumn 
for distinguished economic services 
to the American chemical indus- 
tries. 

This award, while it is offered 
in commemoration of our tenth an- 
niversary, is nevertheless a public 
recognition by the entire industry 
of outstanding industrial leader- 
ship in chemical fields. Thus 
CHEMICAL MARKETS merely 
serves as the instrument through 
which the chemical industries can 
honor the business man whom they themselves judge 
has made the most notable contributions to the up- 
building of American chemical commerce. 


Thirteen Leaders 


For this award the nominating ballots returned by 
our subscribers named seventy-nine different men. 
It is interesting that twenty-two of these received but 
a single vote, and it is significant that the votes con- 
centrated strongly upon thirteen names, but that 
there was no single outstandingly first choice. A 
very few votes would have changed the order of the 
candidates, confirming the often noted fact that there 
is no dominating figure in the American chemical 
industries. 

The five receiving the greatest number of nomi- 
nating ballots—arranged in alphabetical order, with- 
out regard to the number of votes each received—are 
Edwin M. Allen, Leo H. Baekeland, Herbert H. Dow, 
Pierre du Pont, and George Eastman, who accordingly 
become the candidates from among whom the recip- 
ient of the medal is to be elected by our subscribers. 

The conditions of the award provide that the 
Chemical Markets Medal shall be presented in public 
recognition of industrial leadership for economic, 
commercial services (in distinction to technical, scien- 
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Edwin M. Allen 


President, Mathieson Alkali Works 


Leo H. Baekeland 


President, Bakelite Corporation 


Herbert H. Dow 


President, Dow Chemical Company 


Pierre du Ponto 


Chairman, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company 


George Eastman 


Chairman, Eastman Kodak Company 


tific services) in chemical fields 
and that only men at present in 
an executive industrial position 
shall be eligible. Our Board of 
Consulting Editors reviewed criti- 
cally the first three hundred nomi- 
nating ballots received, to pass 
upon the eligibility of the candi- 
dates named. They agreed first 
that, because of their connection 
with CHEMICAL MARKETs and 
their position as arbitors and 
sponsors of the award, no member 
of this Board should be eligible. 
Upon this generous ruling, 
Arthur D. Little and Milton ‘C. 
Whittaker, both of whom stood 
among the significant, most popular, thirteen leading 
candidates were barred. By definition the Board also 
barred any man who is a government or trade associa- 
tion employee, and also any man who is a teacher or 
consultant. Charles H. Herty, who was also among 
the leading thirteen, was accordingly declared in- 
eligible. Although among the leading thirteen, none 
of these three were among the first five. 


‘*Honorable Mention’’ 


So close was the balloting among the leading thir- 
teen that the five executives who missed by so close 
a margin being named as candidates well deserve 
special mention. Again in alphabetical order, they 
are: 

William B. Bell, president, American Cyanamid 
Company. 

Walter S. Landis, vice president, American Cyana- 
mid Company. 

John F. Queeny, chairman, Monsanto Chemical 
Works. 

Charles L. Reese, director, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company. 

Theodore Swann, chairman, The Swann Corporation. 

Sketches for the medal, which will be struck in 
gold, have been received from a number of artists 
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and Lawrence Tenny Stevens has been commissioned 
to execute his design which embodies the head of 
John Harrison, who in Philadelphia in 1793, estab- 
lished the first sulfuric acid plant on this continent. 
As the pioneer American chemical industrialist he 
typifies well the spirit of this award for economic 
Mr. Stevens, 
winner of the famous Prix de Rome and a leader 
among the younger American sculptors, has recently 
been commissioned to do the bronze doors for the 
tomb of Thomas Fortune Ryan and a statue of John 
Harrison to be erected by the city of Philadelphia in 
Fairmont Park, near the site of his first acid factory. 

On August fifteenth, ballots bearing the names of 
the five successful candidates for this medal, will be 
mailed toeach paid subscriber to CHEMICAL MARKETS. 
These ballots, in a secret sealed envelope, will be 
opened and tallied by a committee of our Consulting 
Editors on September fifteenth. 


service to American chemical industries. 


Union Chimique Belge Produces 
280,000 Tons Sulfuric Acid Annually 


Annual production by Union Chimique Belge, of its main 
products includes 280,000 tons of sulfuric acid, 35,000 tons of 
hydrochloric acid, 9,000 tons of phosphoric acid, 30,000 tons of 
sodium sulphate, 80,000 tons of superphosphate, 60,000 tons of 
ammonium sulphate, 24,000 tons of copper sulfate, 4,500 tons 
of gelatine and ossein, 200,000 tons of metallurgical coke, 20,000 
tons of pitch, 10,000 tons of benzol, 7,000 tons of coke-oven tar, 
15,000 tons of refined naphthalene, 30,000 tons of fire-resisting 
products, and 40,000 tons of different chemical products includ- 
ing, among others, nitric acid, ammonia, caustic potash, sodium 
bisulfate, sodium sulfide, sodium phosphate, chlorine products 
lithopone and synthetic pharmaceutical materials. Union Chi- 
mique Belge has also a very active construction department 
dealing mainly with coke ovens (its own system) and synthetic 
ammonia plant, says Chemical Trade Journal, reporting a state- 
ment of the company. More than 9,000 coke ovens with an 
annual coking capacity of about 33 million tons of coal, have 
been constructed by firm in Europe, America, Asia, and Australia. 
In addition to those firms which actually constitute the Union 
Chimique Belge, Union has considerable interests in following 
concerns: Societe Generale Industrielle et Chimique du Katanga, 
which has capital of 100 million frances and which manufactures 
in Katanga (Belgium Congo) sulphuric acid and other reagents 
for treatment of copper ores; Societe Carbochimique, which was 
established with capital of 150 million franes, with collaboration 
of Societe Generale de Belgique and a number of coal-mining 
concerns for purpose of manufacturing nitrogen fertilizers from 
coke-oven gas; the Societe pour la fabrication des Engrais 
Azotes, which was founded with capital of 80 million franes in 
co-operation with Usines Gustave Boel, also for manufacturing 
nitrogenous fertilizers; the Pharmacie Centrale de Belgique, 
which is controlled by Union Chimique Belge, is company with 
capital of 38 million franes and which engages directly in whole- 
sale trade in pharmaceutical products in Belgium, and indirectly, 
in Belgian Congo through its daughter company Compagnie 
Generale pour le Commerce des Produits Pharmaceutiques au 
Congo, which has a capital of 10% million frances; the Societe 
Generale d’Industries en Pologne with a capital of 30 million 
frances has been formed for the purpose of developing the chemical 
industry in Poland; the Societe Etudes et Traitements Chimiques 
formed in co-operation with Union Miniere du Haut Katanga 
and Societe Generale Metallurgique de Hoboken, for the manu- 
facture of uranium salts from by-products of radium production 
in Belgian congo. 
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The Industry's Bookshelf 

















Economic Trends in Soviet Russia, by A. Yugoff, $4.25, 349 

pages, published by Richard R. Smith Co., N. Y. 

A study of economic conditions in Russia before the war, and 
during the changes that have followed the period of ‘‘war com- 
munism’’. The author regards the attempt to change econom- 
ically-backward Russia into a socialistic state at one stride as a 
utopian measure, backing his argument with statistics, many of 
them from official Soviet sources. 


Corporation Contributions to Organized Welfare Serv- 
ices, by Pierce Williams and Frederick E. Croxton, $3.00, 
347 pages, published by National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, New York. 

A study of the part played by corporations in the building 
up of community chests and to other charitable organizations 
before and since the war. 


Crucibles, by Bernard Jaffe, $5.00, 377 pages, published by 

Simon & Schuster, N. Y. 

A story of the lives and achievements of the great chemists 
from Trevisan to Langmuir. Winner of the Francis Bacon 
award for the humanizing of knowledge, sponsored by the 
“Forum Magazine” and Simon & Schuster. By the author of 
Chemical Calculations. 


New York Laws Affecting Business Corporations, $2.00, 
446 pages, published by United States Corporation Co., New 
York. 

Eleventh edition, revised to May 11, 1930, containing the 

amendments of the legislative session which adjourned April 11, 

1930. 


Principles of Box and Crate Construction, by C. A. Plaskett, 
133 pages, published by United States Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., Technical bulletin No. 171. 

A fully illustrated treatise on types, materials and Construc- 
tion of containers, also showing good and poor examples of 
packing. 


Modern Physics, by Theodor Wulf, $10.00, 469 pages, published 
by E. P. Dutton Co., New York. 
A general survey of the subject especially adapted to the non- 
technical reader. With 202 diagrams. Translated from the 
German by C. J. Smith. 


Aviation Engines, by Ray F. Kuns, $2.00, 198 pages, published 
by The American Technical Society, Chicago, IIl. 
A concise treatment of the most popular and most successful 
aircraft engine design, covering also the fields of service and 
repair. 


Science in the Kitchen, Radio Publication No. 58, University 
of Pittsburgh, 60 cents. 
A series of eight radio talks on the selection, care and service 
of foods, sponsored by the Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research. 


The Future of the German Empire, by General Von Seeckt, 
$2.50, 172 pages, published by E. P. Dutton Co., N. Y. 
A consideration of the social, ethical, judicial and economic 
problems of Germany and their probable effects on the future 
of Germany, by a soldier and statesman. 


Direct Advertising Guide, edited by J. C. Aspley, $2.25, 320 
pages published by The Dartnell Corp., Chicago, III. 
The 1930 edition, containing a wealth of information for any- 
one handling direct or indirect advertising. 


Patents, Trade-Marks and Copywrights Law and Practice, 
by Oscar A. Geier, 116 pages, published by Richards & Geier, 
New York. 

Fifth edition, covering the subject thoroughly in all its phases. 
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/ndustrial Chemistry's 


Greatest Triumph 





Drastic reduction in price, 
developments of new fields 
and new uses are the prom- 
ises of the near future for 
the high-pressure chem- 
icals—synthetic ammonia, 
methanol and their cous- 
ins. In this abstract of his 





YNTHETIC ammonia is a new industry, and a 

part of the whole fixed nitrogen industry. In 

every discussion of nitrogen it seems the in- 
variable practice to refer to two things, Crookes’ 
prophecy in 1900, and Muscle Shoals. May I depart 
from this practice and discuss neither of these ? 

The preparation of ammonia is very simple on 
paper, N.+3H,=2NHs, but the preparation of pure 
hydrogen and carrying out the synthesis step under 
pressures which have only recently been looked on 
as industrially feasible are so difficult that the syn- 
thesis of ammonia is considered the greatest triumph 
of chemical engineering. 


Requirements of the Industry 


What is necessary to make good in this industry, 
what are the essential elements of economical man- 


ufacture ? 


The big raw material problem is the manufacture 
of hydrogen. This may be obtained by the electrol- 
ysis of water, separation from coke oven gas, or from 
water gas. Electrolytic hydrogen is, on account of 
the large consumption of power, too expensive to be 
considered except in isolated cases. The separation 
of hydrogen from coke oven gas though widely 
practiced in Europe is also expensive and should not 
be looked on as economic in this country. Thus the 
Du Pont Ammonia Corporation, though building 
coke ovens on the factory premises at Belle, W. Va., 
will burn the coke oven gas under boilers instead of 


extracting the hydrogen from it. The economic 
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address before the Manu- 
facturing Chemists’ Asso- 
ciation, Jasper E. Crane 
tells how this most modern 
of chemical processes may 
bring new chemical raw 
materials into the market. 


source of hydrogen and that used in the large plants 
of Germany, England, and the United States is coke 
water gas. There are also supplies of by-product 
hydrogen from cell operations and chemical processes, 
but these are not large enough to have material 
bearing on the economics of the ammonia industry, and 
are too small in amount in any one place to make 
more than a few tons of ammonia per day. 

For economical large scale production of synthetic 
ammonia, therefore, the first requisite is abundant 
supplies of the cheapest possible fuel for making 
water gas. 


Low Power Costs Necessary 


Purification of the hydrogen is essential, and is 
accomplished by rather complicated processes which 
should be automatically controlled. 

The synthesis of the pure hydrogen-nitrogen 
mixture into ammonia is carried out at high pres- 
sures, and therefore requires heavy and costly appa- 
ratus. The consumption of power, though much 
lower than in other methods of fixing nitrogen, is 
nevertheless a large element in the cost. Therefore 
another essential for economical manufacture is low 
cost power. 

The disposal of the product must next be con- 
sidered. It may be shipped as aqua ammonia, or 
more economically as anhydrous ammonia in specially 
constructed tank cars, but if converted into fertilizer 
ingredients, supplies of other raw materials must be 
economically available to the producing plant. So 
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METHANOL és ETHANOL PERCENTAGE 
DISTRIBUTION of CONSUMPTION 


It is estimated that this year the 
production of synthetic ammonia will 
amount to 148,000 tons of nitrogen. 
Moreover it is believed that plant 
expansions now under way will bring 
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the location of the ammonia plant is an important 
factor in cheap fertilizer. 

Technical supervision and experimental work are 
necessary. The industry is moving so fast, that the 
manufacturer depending on past practices will before 
long be passed by his competitors. 


Large Output Necessary 


An outstanding feature of the industry is the high 
cost of the complete plant from coke to ammonia, 
nearly two years’ sales being required to turn over 
the plant investment. Amortization, therefore, is a 
very large item in the cost of produc- 


other products, will aggregate $70, 
000,000. A great industry has been developed in 
this country within the past few years. 

How nitrogen is consumed in this country is 
quickly seen by looking at the chart ‘‘Disposition of 
Chemical Nitrogen in the United States.”’ You will 
note that the total consumption of inorganic nitrogen 
in 1928 was 415,000 tons. The preliminary figures 
for 1929 show some increases over the preceding year, 
namely in fertilizers 325,000 tons, explosives 21,000, 
chemicals and acids 63,000, miscellaneous 25,000, 
refrigeration 15,000, total consumption 449,000 
tons. Our gain in consumption of nitrogen has been 
relatively rapid, but it appears likely that it has now 





tion. For all these reasons the over- 
head expenses are relatively high, and 
large output plants are required. Un- 
fortunately this is often ignored and 
too many people seem to consider only 
the elements of raw materials, labor, 
and power in calculating the cost of 
synthetic ammonia. Particularly in 
Europe many plants have been built 
with too small output and improperly 
located to be economic producers. It 
seems timely to utter a warning 
against this wasteful procedure. 


Some of the requirements then for 
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reached a total which will increase much more slowly; 
with the growth of the country, with the gradually 
increasing use of nitrogen in agriculture, and with the 
introduction of new uses for ammonia. This in- 
creasing demand has been in the past supplied by 
increased imports of nitrogen, but these are now 
diminishing. America’s production of by-product 
ammonia, (180,000 tons a year) double that of any 
other country is a most important development, but 
I am confining myself to synthetic ammonia. You 
will see from these figures that the addition of the 
increased production of synthetic ammonia to the 
production of by-product ammonia is rapidly making 
this country self-supporting in nitrogen. 

Now as to prices: Cheap nitrogen is now a fact. In 
the chart ‘‘Prices of Ammonia as ‘B’ Liquor, An- 
hydrous Ammonia in Tank Cars and Anhydrous 
Ammonia in Cylinders,” “B’’ Liquor is by-product 
ammonia in aqueous solution of intermediate quality; 
anhydrous ammonia is tank cars is normally the 
synthetic product; they now sell for the same price, the 
difference between the 1930 figures on the chart being 
the freight from producer’s plant to the consumer. 
The chart strikingly shows the great decline in 
ammonia prices that has been accomplished. If we 
go back to pre-war prices, fertilizer nitrogen (depend- 
ing on its form) is selling for 2/3 to 9/10 of its 1913 
prices. That is remarkably cheap. If any one 
accustomed to paying $50 for a suit of clothes before 
the war could to-day buy as good a suit for $33 to $45, 
you would consider yourself very fortunate. Chem- 
ical manufacturers are doing better than that, as 
reference to the chart will show; you may buy your 
pre-war $50 suit for $25. That is, you are paying 
6c per pound for ammonia delivered to your works 
instead of 12¢ per pound only seven years ago. And 
in cylinder ammonia we not only give you your suit 
at half price, but we throw in as well a pair of shoes 
and a new hat. 


Cheap Ammonia for Chemical Industry 


Now this is a fact of considerable significance. 
Much has been written about cheap fertilizer nitrogen 
for the farmer. Does the chemical manufacturer, 
however, realize that cheap ammonia is now available 
to the chemical industry ? It is to-day the cheapest 
alkali except lime, cheaper even than caustic soda 
which sells at 2.9¢ to 3.8¢ per pound, while ammonia 
at 6c per pound is equivalent to 2.5¢ per pound of 
caustic soda. 

This young American synthetic ammonia industry, 
therefore, has already achievements of which it may 
be proud. The processes of producing and purifying 
hydrogen have been improved and simplified. Superior 
catalysts have been developed. Automatic control 
has been extended and the labor per unit of product 
reduced. The transportation of ammonia has been 
cheapened and made more efficient by heavy steel 


tank cars of 25 tons NH; capacity. An American 
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process of making nitric acid by oxidation has lower 
installation cost and more efficient operation than the 
processes in use in Europe. and has really revolu- 
tionized the nitric acid industry of this country. 
Further, nitric acid manufacturers in several European 
countries have been licensed to use this process and 
have put it into operation. The manufacture of 
nitrate of soda from synthetic ammonia, which 
Europe said could not be done economically, is being 
carried on on a huge scale. The addition of ammonia 
to superphosphate, neutralizing its acidity and adding 
nitrogen in this most economical way, has taken hold 
very rapidly, and is being practiced by all the large 
fertilizer manufacturers. 

These are important achievements accomplished in 
the face of difficult obstacles. 

A new use for ammonia is in treating water in 
combination with chlorine. To insure proper bac- 
tericidal action an excess of chlorine is usually added 
and the water thus treated has a noticeable and rather 
unpleasant taste. If ammonia is added to the chlorine 
forming chloramine, the amount of chlorine necessary 
is reduced to about 40% of the usual standard, and 
the bactericidal action is increased and made more 
thorough. Chloramine treated water has no un- 
pleasant taste. 

Another interesting new use for ammonia is as a 
source of hydrogen or of nitrogen. Simple equipment 
has been designed for cracking ammonia, by which is 
meant the passage of ammonia gas over an electrically 
heated catalyst, which reverts it to 75% hydrogen 
and 25% nitrogen. This is a convenient and economi- 
cal way of securing supplies of hydrogen, one clyinder 
of ammonia being the equivalent of seventeen cylinders 
of hydrogen. At present prices the cost of cracked 
ammonia is just half that of hydrogen in cylinders. 
In any processes where you are using hydrogen, it will 
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undoubtedly pay you well to substitute cracked 
ammonia. 


Other new uses for synthetic ammonia are by the 
oil companies for injecting it into pipe lines to reduce 
corrosion of the pipes, and in oil refineries for neu- 
tralizing traces of acid which remain in the oil after 
the acid treatment. 

I have already mentioned the cheapness of ammonia 
as an alkali. It has other advantages; it is milder 
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than caustic soda; it can be easily recovered by dis- 
tillation from many operations cutting down operat- 
ing costs still further. At present prices its use is very 
interesting in certain organic synthesis. 

Other products allied to synthetic ammonia, that 
is to say, the other compounds that are manufactured 
by high pressure synthesis, are interesting. The first 
of these is methanol, the synthetic production of 
which is rightly considered another triumph of the 
high pressure industry. It was first patented by 
General Patart in France in 1921. The production 
was first developed on a large scale by the I. G. in 
Germany in 1924. In this country there are under- 
stood to be three manufacturers of synthetic methanol, 
the Commercial Solvents Co., the Carbide & Carbon 
Chemical Co., and the Du Pont Ammonia Corporation. 

The accompanying chart shows the ‘‘Annual Pro- 
duction of Methanol and Ethanol in the United 
States, Gallons,” with estimates of the 1930 produc- 
tion of methanol. The top line gives the total pro- 
duction of methanol both from wood distillation and 
by high pressure synthesis. The lower line beginning 
in 1927 shows the rapid growth in output of synthetic 
methanol, which it is expected will reach the produc- 
tion of 10,000,000 gallons this year, and it is now 
selling at the same price as denatured alcohol. 

The distribution of the two alcohols is shown in the 
next chart. The chart does not show the use of 
methanol as an anti-freeze which is now assuming 
large proportions. Methanol has several advantages 
over denatured alcohol for this purpose. Although 
its boiling point is lower, it evaporates more slowly, on 
account of its lower molecular weight, from solution 
in water in all dilutions and at all temperatures. 
Seventy-five parts of pure methanol have the same 
anti-freeze effect as 100 parts of denatured alcohol. 
A possibility often discussed, but not so far materi- 
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alized is the use of methanol as a motor fuel. Meth- 
anol as a cheap raw material is now available and 
promises to be an interesting starting point in many 
organic syntheses. 

For years the possibility of making higher alcohols 
by high pressure synthesis has been discussed but 
production on a commercial scale has nowhere been 
undertaken throughout the world until comparatively 
recently. The Du Pont Ammonia Corp. has regularly 
been producing large quantities of higher alcohols by 
high pressure synthesis from water gas along with its 
manufacture of methanol for the past year or two, but 
has previously made no public announcement of this 
fact. Now, however, a large plant costing several 
millions of dollars is nearing completion and will soon 
be in operation with important production of higher 
alcohols primarily for consumption by the du Pont 
Company as solvents in the manufacture of Duco 
and other lacquers and thinners. 

The higher alcohols produced contain about 80% 
of butyl and amyl alcohol, the balance being propyl 
aleohol and also higher alcohols than five carbon 


aleohol. The use of the butyl-amyl fraction is self- 
evident. New uses are desirable for the proper dis- 


position of the propyl fraction and of the highest 
fraction. It is believed that these new products of 
synthetic chemistry will find important new uses, and 
you will be interested to know that mixtures of hexyl, 
heptyl and octyl alcohols will now be commercially 
available. 
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Finally, the question may be asked what other com- 
pounds will be produced by high pressure synthesis. I 
am not prepared to-day to give you a definite answer. 
Many possibilities exist. A tremendous amount of 
research work is being carried on. It should be 
pointed out that research work at high pressures is 
a very costly proceeding. The equipment necessary 
to try out a new idea always represents a considerable 
investment. The large synthetic ammonia companies 
I believe, at any rate I can speak for one, are carrying 
on large research programs. Elaborate and costly 
semi-works plants have been installed for experimental 
purposes; the American high pressure synthetic 
chemical industry is ready to undertake new 
syntheses when these are feasible. 
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he 
alance Sheet 
oes Modern 


Among the striking changes 

of the past ten years is the 

transformation of the con- 
servative balance sheet. 














VEN that symbol of conservatism, the annual 
report, has changed considerably in this most 
conservative chemical industry. Not only in 

physical appearance has it undergone a wonderful 
transfiguration, but in content as well. 

But a few years ago, the year-end issue of these 
statements of financial position was an austere black- 
and-white sort of financial funeral procession. Now, 
with its modern art, color and illustrations, it is, often 
as not, more like a carnival parade. 

Considering a collection of annual reports of 
chemical companies, we find that ten years ago 
practically all of them were small sized, four- or 














Contrasts in the annual reports of two com- eight-page leaflets. Of course, there were exceptions, 
cdl Lae Swe “pet — we mnie The but even these did not stand out sharply from the 
inside half-tones indicate a radical change é : 

popes os : . rank and file of statements. In content, too, they 


were quite unanimously restricted to a laconic 





announcement of assets and liabili- 
ties, preceded by a conservative 
eS ee eee ee ' general foreword addressed in la- 
pastor osnce underage eI etand meee papacy conic optimism to the stockholders. 
They were unadorned by drawings 
or photographs; they knew no art 
but that of the printer. Simplicity 
was their keynote, creating a fine 
impression of conservatism which 
by its lack of detail often veiled 
highly-colored financial facts. 











Nowadays, however, the stock- 
holder may receive the year’s sum- 
mary of the company whose hopes 
| and fears he shares, in the form of 

a handsome booklet rivalling in 
appearance and size the illustrated monthly magazines 
of the news stand. 














From a folded sheet 
in 1924, to a 25-page 
booklet in 1929 is the size 


change in this annual report 


Take as an example the 1929 annual report of 
Devoe & Raynolds, issued during the 175th anniversary 
year. It is a twenty-page book, 9144 by 12%, bound 
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in heavy green cover paper, decorated in a 
modernistic style in black and silver. There 
is a frontispiece—large as the leading illus- 
tration in Country Life or Vanity Fair—a 
half-tone reproduction of a painting of 
William Post, founder of the company. A 
page farther on is a series of pictures of six 
succeeding presidents of the organization, 
ending with the present executive head of 
the company, E. 8. Phillips. In addition, 
there are twenty-four half-tones showing 
buildings, stores, plants and groups of em- 
ployees. 


| ( I 
An outline of the history of the | GESE LLS HAF 
organization gives a further personal touch 


to the whole. 

In that personal touch lies, perhaps, the 
key to the distinction between the old-time 
report and the new. For doubtless the new 
annual report merely reflects the general 
tendency of big business to personalize itself 
more and more. Figures are impersonal, 
cold, most interesting but unimaginative 
reading, so the annual report that would be 
an agent for closer acquaintance between 
the company and the holder of its stock 
marshals photographs of offices, equipment, 
products and packages to flank their cold, 
statistical ranks. 

The Glidden Company, Cleveland, for 
instance, issued for 1924 the customary 
four-page sheet listing assets and liabilities, 
prefaced by the usual statement to the 
stockholders and followed by the usual ac- 
countants’ certification. For 1928, the re- 
port was a twenty-four page booklet illus- 
trated with thirty-four half-tones showing 
factory buildings, laboratories, warehouses, 
retail stores, factory interiors, and one of 
the products both unwrapped and boxed for 
shipment. This pictorial exposition of the 
business is amplified by descriptive articles about the 
various departments. 





Compares Two Years 


Some reports have remained substantially the same 
for many years. The E. I. du Pont de Nemours, 
issued in the same format for several years, is detailed 
and informative. One of the features that make it 
“different” is that it gives a comparative report for 
two years of income and surplus. In a dignified and 
conservative style, it reflects the established position 
ofthe company that issues it. 

Another report that has grown much in size in the 
last few years is that of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation. Not so long ago it was a six page leaflet. 
Now it is a substantial booklet, containing besides the 
usual financial information, a good deal of information 
about the various products of the company. 

But what about the figures themselves ? 
they changed ? 


Have 
yenerally speaking, annual reports 
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The 1929 report of I. G. Farbenindustrie, just issued, has a colored 


cover and contains a colored map showing location 
and relative size of plants 


now tend to take the stockholder more and more into 
the company’s confidence. They break up the figures 
that were once listed as rather vague generalities. 
Instead of a mere “Stocks Held, $0,000,000,” they 
now for instance list the stocks that are included 
among their assets. 





Sicilian exports of citrate of lime during 1929 aggregated 
1,728,783 kilos, valued at 10,515,237 lire, compared with 647,029 
kilos, valued at 4,174,007 lire in 1928. (Average value of lira in 
1928—0.0526; in 1929—$0.0523 United States currency.) The 
following figures show the amounts, destinations, and values of 
shipments in 1929: France, 703,607 kilos, valued at 4,258,841 
lire; Great Britain, 1,019,786 kilos, worth 6,226,796 lire; and 
Spain, 5,390 kilos, having a value of 29,600 lire. 


During first three months of present year Toulouse works of 
“Office National Industriel de l’Azote’’ produced 22,300 tons of 
sulphate of ammonia and 2,100 tons of ammonium nitrate and 
mixed fertilizers with basis of ammonium nitrate. During first 
three months of 1929 comparable figures were 7,800 tons and 1,600 
tons respectively. 
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Making 


“the Books” 


By Richard B. 


oOo often our ac- 
counting depart- 
ment is looked upon 

merely as a necessary evil, 
and the expense of operat- 
ing it is correspondingly 
begrudged. We realize 
that we must know what 
our customers owe us, what 
we owe to others, how 
much we have in the bank, 
the value of our stocks of 
raw material and finished 
products on hand, etc. Most of us want also, to know 
something about income and expense; and the various 
federal, state and county tax and other reports require 
considerable detailed information. Hence we keep 
the necessary records and try to minimize the expense. 

The progressive executive, however, is beginning 
to realize that it is good business deliberately to in- 
crease the cost of his accounting department. By 
adding to its personnel and enlarging its scope, he 
thereby makes it a productive department. 





Frequent Reports Necessary 


Not so many years ago, when a business could be 
well managed with comparatively little statistical 
data, and when accounting records were correspond- 
ingly simple, the average executive could easily and 
quickly digest his annual financial statements which 
gave him all the information he needed. But today, 
with competition much keener and every element of 
chemical production and sale price complicated, such 
annual statements are merely a matter of form, so 
far as the management is concerned. Even monthly 
reports are not frequent enough in some lines, and 
there are many offices where daily figures are supplied 
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Produce 


Grant, C.P. A. 


to the executives. These figures are more statistical 
than financial. 

Under the double entry system of bookkeeping, the 
fact that all journals and ledgers are balanced regu- 
larly indicates that the work has been accurately 
done. It is right that they should thus be balanced. 
But under modern business conditions the manage- 
ment cannot wait for information. They want facts 
while those facts are hot. For this reason daily or 
weekly reports of the various activities are made up 
from the same basic sources as the accounting records 
are taken from, but this data is immediately available, 
regardless of any attempt to balance the figures with 
others. The monthly accounting figures duly balanced 
are merely used as a check on the figures submitted 
daily or weekly. 


Data Should Be Available 


Without these vital facts, presented promptly, the 
business man feels lost; yet he is up against a real 
problem to know how to make use of them. The 
figures are necessarily rather complicated, and he has 
neither the time nor, as a rule, the training, to dig 
out of a mass of figures the information he needs. 

The sales manager, for example, is responsible for 
disposing of the output of the plant. It is his job to 
find customers who will buy what the plant produces 
at such prices and in such volume that a satisfactory 
profit will result. His is not the type of mind that 
takes readily to studying and analyzing figures. Yet 
there could easily be made available to him much 
data that would be extremely valuable in sales work, 
which he cannot well use unless handed to him in 
predigested form. 

To a greater or lesser extent the situation is similar 
in the case of other executives. Each one is holding 
his position because of his peculiar fitness for handling 
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its responsibilities and his familiarity with conditions 


and policies of the concern. But he earns his salary 
largely because of his matured judgment. 

To make him efficient, therefore, let us place at his 
disposal an analyzing service that will take the several 
statistical and financial reports and dig from them 
such information as should interest him and aid him 
in his particular line of responsibility. This reduces 
to almost nothing the time he must spend in finding 
out what needs his attention, and leaves him free to 
spend the major portion of his time in investigating 
the causes of fluctuations that appear unfavorable 
in these reports, and in taking such action as his 
judgment indicates is desirable. In other words, 
without predigested reports he must spend entirely 
too large a part of his time finding out where to go, 
leaving him very little for actual travel. 


Budgeting Activities 


The analyzing service spoken of is not cumbersome 
or elaborate. Everyone knows what budgets are, 
though they are usually thought of merely as advance 
estimates of operating expenses. But there is no 
reason why all activities for the year cannot be fairly 
accurately predetermined, not only in dollars but in 
quantities as well, and these budget figures used as 
a guide or standard of comparison. 

Once the various department heads, individually 
and by conference, have established these budget 
figures, the accounting department is in a position 
to use them for comparison with the actual results 
of the respective operations, and wherever the diver- 
gence exceeds a predetermined ratio, that item in 
report is brought to the attention of the proper execu- 
tive for his attention; such items as run along within 
the prescribed limits are ignored. 


Result: Increased Earnings 


This procedure, properly designed and directed, 
invariably results in increasing net earnings; first, be- 
cause the analysis is conducted by men trained in 
such work; and second, because the executive himself 
is not delayed by this part of the work and can give 
his entire attention to correcting faults thus shown up. 

The added expense is usually slight. The basic 
information, that it is considered necessary to record 
in the average set of books, requires a definite clerical 
force. There is a minimum of salary expense below 
which it is unsafe to cut. And usually the original 
records from which the accounting records are made 
up contain a wealth of valuable statistical information 
which is not used, or which is assembled into elaborate 
reports for the various department heads and higher 
executives to study for themselves. 

Naturally, providing the means for regularly pre- 
digesting these reports in the manner previously re- 
ferred to, requires a higher grade of accounting talent 
and a larger personnel, which increases expense. But 
even if the cost of the accounting work is doubled, the 
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resulting saving of executive time, and the more 
prompt attention given to unfavorable trends, will 
in the long run repay this extra outlay many times. 

A certain manufacturer of chemical products, es- 
tablished over fifty years ago, and doing a national 
business, called in experts to modernize his accounting 
system. In connection with this work the plan de- 
scribed above was recommended, and installed, with 
a trained business accountant in charge. Almost 
immediately this man was impressed by the large 
number of small orders being shipped. He had an 
analysis made of the shipments for the previous few 
months, and discovered that one-half of the shipments 
sent out during that period represented only five per 
cent of the sales in dollars, while the other half repre- 
sented ninety five per cent of the sales. 


‘*Trained Curiosity’’ 


These facts were brought to the attention of the 
sales manager and a plan evolved whereby the greater 
part of the small shipments were eliminated. Within 
a few months it was found that while the total sales 
had fallen off less than ten per cent, only about half 
as many shipments were being made. This effected 
appreciable savings of time in the packing, shipping, 
trucking, order, billing accounting and sales depart- 
ments. Several employees were either pensioned off 
or located elsewhere, making a direct annual saving 
to the company of many times the increased cost of 
the accounting work. All this was the direct result 
of what might be termed “trained curiosity”. An 
untrained man, or a trained man handicapped by an 
undermanned department, would probably never have 
brought to light such a serious condition. 


In other words, in this day of specialization, let 
the accounting department not only keep the records, 
but also digest the reports, thus leaving the other 
executives free from the part of the work, for which 
they are seldom trained, and devote their whole at- 
tention to the correction of unfavorable tendencies 
as shown up by the accountant’s predigested reports. 





Production of Coal Tar Crudes 
Shows Large Gain During 1929 


Significant features for 1929 production of coal tar crudes are: 
(1) a 25 per cent increase in the production of dead oil compared 
with 1928 and large installations for distilling the dead oil from 
tar; (2) increase of nearly 50 per cent in the output of refined 
tars; (3) solvent naphtha including xylene recorded a gain of 40 
per cent, and benzol production increased nearly 20 per cent in 
1929 over 1928, according to Tariff Commission. 


Total Production of Coal-Tar Crudes in 1929 (Preliminary) 


Name of product Unit of Quantity Value 
Quantity 
Benzene (benzol)................ Gallons 25,119,013 $5,310,107 
MOI WIN. ccs 9 5 sss out a i 102,810,061 16,407,442 
Carbolic oil or middle oil......... 214,574 27,060 
Dead or creosote oil. ............ A 167,685,263 19,317,457 
ee eo ee eee Pounds 38,984,060 686,528 
OEIOR GIStINAtEs ....6 60. cee cees Gallons 10,007 ,225 1,322,899 
gt 2 ee ae ey rg a Tons SS ree 
Solvent naphtha, incl. xylene. .... Gallons 7,896,802 1,773,199 
NES 805 4.5. cialis x ener Ora Barrels 2,440,748 11,537,899 
ee ee SOC ne oare hed 736,864,366 ...... 


Total tar distilled............... Gallons 367,340,281 
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Silicates 


ind New Uses ~ 


n Industry 


By James G. Vail 


Chemical Director, Philadelphia Quartz Co. 


ILICATE of soda as recently as two decades ago 
was regarded as a material of limited application 
in industry and not very interesting. Now we 

think of it as comparatively unexplored and likely to 
find new uses any day. Whether viewed by the pure 
chemist or the plant manager, what was formerly the 
drab name of a thing has come to connote a class of 
substances at once versatile and useful. Moreover 
they invite research because their low cost suggests 
the possibilities of economies from which come funds 
for salaries and dividends. 

Such inquiry has in the recent past led to a number 
of developments which have either been reported in 











Blowing shredded 
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layer 
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A chimney 450 
feet high, 26 feet 
in top diameter 
whose lining is 
set with acid- 
proof silicate of 
soda cement 





a scattered literature, or have escaped the notice of 
all but a few specially interested people. As the 
knowledge of one discovery often leads to another, per- 
haps in a seemingly unrelated connection, it may be 
worth while to assemble some modern instances in 
which soluble silicates have found places in industry. 

The reaction most used to make soluble glasses is 
that between sodium carbonate and pure silica sand. 
The relative amounts of sodium oxide and silica in 
the glass and hence in the solution is not limited to 
any single formula, but varies according to the physi- 
cal and chemical properties desired. The tempera- 
tures required to remove completely the carbon 
dioxide from the soda ash are high. 

The art of enameling iron also employs soda ash 
and silica. The other ingredients which give color and 
opacity to vitreous enamels are subject to injury by 
overheating. The problem of securing a satisfactory 
reaction between soda ash and silica without injury 
to opacity or color is most acute when a high degree 
of acid resistance is required of the finished ware. The 
answer lies in the use of anhydrous silicate of soda 
glass as the source of silica. Bubbles due to carbon 
dioxide escaping while the enamel coat is forming in 
the furnace may thus be avoided, lower working 
temperatures or shorter times can be employed in 
some plants, and the possibility exists of increasing 
the silica content, and hence the acid resistance, within 
the limits imposed by the melting temperature of 
iron and the depreciation of color or opacity. Enamels 
of the same silica content are observed to work more 
freely when silica is introduced as silicate of soda 
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instead of flint. This should lead to a more wide- 
spread use of acid-resisting vitreous enamels which 
will increase the life and beauty in old age of kitchen 
sinks, bathtubs, and enameled utensils. 

A cold or low temperature enamel has long been 
sought but has not, to the writer’s knowledge, been 
perfected. Improvements have, however, been made 
in silicate paints and silicate cements which in some 
circumstances serve the same sort of uses as enamels. 
A process of lining certain steel reaction vessels used 
in cracking petroleum was devised in the laboratory 
of the Universal Oil Products Co. It consists essen- 
tially in a technic of applying a silicate solution with 
a large proportion of mineral matter to form a thin 
coating on the inside of the reaction chamber, and 
then drying it slowly under close control so that es- 
caping water does not disrupt the protective layer 
which, after heating to a maximum of 900° F., ad- 
heres strongly to the steel, and protects it from the 
sorrosive action of acids and sulfur compounds en- 
countered at temperatures and pressures at which 
their effect on unprotected metal is great. Such a 
coating applied with spray and brush to clean, sand- 
blasted metal, and cured with a stove controlled by 
engineers and thermometers, is much cheaper than 
vitreous enamel, more readily applied to large sur- 
faces, and more easily repaired in case of damage or 
local failure. The chemical industry uses a great 
variety of containers amenable to this sort of treat- 
ment. 


Silicate Cements 


Silicate cements for setting acid-proof construction 
are being more used as their value becomes more gen- 
erally known and as compositions suited to diverse 
conditions are worked out. High chimneys for smelt- 


ers are lined with brick set in cements made of 
silica and highly silicious solutions. Though these 
set by drying (and drying should be well advanced 
before exposure to acid), they become hard more 


speedily than cements made from the more alkaline 
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At the left, emulsions of same alkali 
content—left: metasilicate-oil emulsion, 
right: caustic-oil emulsion 


At the right, rinsing characteristics after 
water. 
which contained the silicate—oil emul- 
cylinder which contained 
the caustic-oil emulsion 


Left: cylinder 





silicates, and it is feasible to lay them in a sufficiently 
rapid and economical manner to be satisfactory from 
every point of view. A recent job in Mexico is four 
hundred and fifty feet high and twenty-six feet in 
diameter at the top. 


Advantages of Silicate Cements 


Silicate cements for refractory purposes are exten- 
sively used despite the frequent repetition of the fact 
that silicate of soda lowers the melting point of refrac- 
tories. The facts are that most uses do not re- 
quire resistance to the highest temperatures that 
refractories will stand, and that tight, strong joints, 
maintained over a wide range of temperature, are 
economically very important. They prevent losses 
due to leakage of air or other gases, and give strength 
and unity to structures which would otherwise be 
very weak. Various materials such as diaspore and 
chromite have melting temperatures above the clays 
used in making the bricks which the cements are 
required to bond. High melting clays or other min- 
erals may thus be somewhat reduced in melting point 
and still yield cements amply sufficient for the need. 
Another consideration is that the complex of cement 
and brick does not necessarily fail at the same point 
as cement alone. Cuantitative as well as qualitative 
relationships come into the picture. A wall which 
consists of 95 per cent bricks and 5 per cent cement 
may actually be bonded by a sintering process at 
the points of contact in the zone of maximum tem- 
perature, and have good mechanical properties at 
hot, cold, and intermediate levels. Every furnace 
has, however, parts which are much cooler than the 
maximum; it is also necessary that these be strong 
and tight. Silicate cements suitable for a great 
variety of uses have been devised. A recent one de- 
pends on finely divided silicon to cause setting by 
slowly reacting with a silicate solution. 

The value of silicate solutions for all sorts of 
cleansing operations has been more generally recog- 
nized in recent years. Particularly are the peculiar 
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properties of crystalline sodium metasilicate, now 
available as a free-flowing, easily-soluble, granular 
substance, attracting favorable attention. This salt 
has the ability to hold a high alkalinity almost con- 
stant as it is neutralized, which makes it very useful 
in cleansing operations of the most various character- 
istics. It has excellent wetting power, and will 
quickly emulsify even mineral oils to a degree of 
dispersion such that they can readily be removed by 
rinsing. For cleansing glassware such as milk bottles 
it gives clean work at a lower concentration than 
other available materials, and the bright appearance 
of the glass stands in favorable contrast to the dull 
appearance produced by caustic solutions. 


For Emulsion of Reverse Type 


Like amounts of sodium oxide as caustic soda and 
sodium metasilicate, here illustrated, produced very 
different effects on a certain mineral oil. The caustic 
caused water drops to be emulsified in oil and the 
emulsion could not be rinsed off with water, while 
the metasilicate caused a much larger volume of emul- 
sion of the reverse type, that is, oil drops in water, and 
this was readily and completely rinsed away as shown 
in the photograph. The oil had no tendency to 
emulsify when agitated with water without alkali. 
This fact is significant wherever oil is to be removed, as 
in metal cleaning of surfaces for plating or painting. 

Carbon particles suspended in spent lubricating 
oils from automobile crank cases can be wet with 
suitable silicate solutions, and when the oil which 
was agitated with the silicate is floated on water the 
silicate droplets settle out and neatly transfer the 
carbon to the water layer. An apparatus making use 
of this fact, and provided with a film heater to remove 
light fractions and restore the viscosity of the clean 
oil, is now available in units suitable for public garages 
and operators of fleets of buses or trucks. 


Uses of Metasilicate 


These seemingly unrelated processes bear in an 
important way on the value of sodium metasilicate 
in commercial laundering. Metasilicate helps soap 
to remove oil and disperse finely divided dirt which 
will not dissolve. It supplies and sustains a high pH 
during the washing operation without the risk atten- 
dant upon the use of caustie alkalies; and cotton 
fabrics, both white and colored, come through the 
wash with better color than when no silicate is present. 
The reasons for this will be discussed more fully 
elsewhere, but the action has to do with a peculiar 
characteristic of the silicate which prevents dirt from 
adhering to the fiber, and yields not only better 
whites but enhanced brightness on colored goods. The 
action of the metasilicate in increasing the volume of 
suds produced by soap also tends to a more sparing 
use of the stock solutions where this is regulated by 
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the suds; and such a saving is usually possible without 
prejudice to the final cleanness of the work. The 
strong detergent action of sodium metasilicate is 
illustrated by its use to clean wiping rags in factories 
using nitrocellulose finishes. The metasilicate alone 
will cleanse the rags for repeated re-use until they 
are worn out, even though at each cycle they are so 
saturated with colored lacquers as to appear beyond 
recovery. 


Silicates in Wall Insulation 


Adhesive properties of silicates have led to new 
uses as well as refinements of old ones. A compara- 
tively new process blows shredded paper along with 
atomized adhesive silicate solution on to interior walls 
of houses to form a thermal insulating layer. The 
substitution of porous kraft papers for smoother, and 
often better sized, sheets has led to new standards of 
viscosity in the silicate as well as new mechanical 
requirements in mills making solid laminated fiber 
containers. Waterproof protein adhesives containing 
silicate are used on plywood and wallboards. A 
water-resisting silicate wallboard has been patented 
with the claim of improved physical properties as 
compared with gypsum boards. It is made of an 
intumescent mass of silicate and finely divided lime- 
stone, preferably of the dolomitic type, and the min- 
eral mass is retained between two paper layers. It 
has good strength and is practically unaffected by 
water. 


Small Uses Increase Tonnage 


Though many of the new uses are unimportant as 
markets for silicate solutions, the aggregate of them 
makes for growth and holds out the hope that extended 
research will reveal new markets and keep the tonnage 
curve from decline. The continual revision of indus- 
trial processes works both for and against such 
products as silicates of soda. Like all low-priced com- 
modities, they depend upon a steady flow and volume 
of tonnage to maintain their position. Restricted 
production even on a scale of tonnage which may, at 
first thought, seem substantial, can easily add to the 
cost the few cents per hundred pounds which de- 
termine the difference between black and red on the 
balance sheet. 


About one-tenth of Porto Rico’s annual production of molasses 
was utilized for distilling industrial aleohol and remainder was 
shipped to United States as raw material for same product. Al- 
though enjoying natural advantage in manufacture of industrial 
aleohol, Porto Rien distillers are unable to capitalize fully upon 
it. During 1929, there were sent to the United States, 1,050,488 
gallons of alcohol, valued at $431,402, an increase over 1928 
when the figures were 754,315 gallons, worth $268,447. In 1927 
shipments amounted to 712,275 gallons, but they were valued 
at $310,911. 
95 per cent of island’s production, as very small quantities are 
utilized locally. 


Shipments to United States represent from 90 to 


All of 1929 production was the output of one 
distillery. 
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en “Wall Street” Dzuscovered 


EN years ago the “financial page’’, reproduced 
opposite, pretty fairly represented our readers’ 
interest in the industry’s finances. But tucked 

away, under the highly interesting table of chemical 
securities quotations, lurks a significant little news item. 

Such was the birth of the merger movement in the 
American chemical industry. In this wise did Wall 
Street first show signs of interest in chemicals, a word 
which in the last decade has come to have quite as 
important and definite meanings in financial circles as 
attach themselves to ‘rails,’ “coppers,” ‘‘oils, 
“chains.” 


9 6% ” 


and 


Primitive Financing 


Prior to the World War the chemical industry was 
largely a family affair though the Grasselli, Kalb- 
fleish, Warner, Rosengarten, were more than company 
titles. True the bitterness of chemical competition 
and the threat of the recently perfectly contact sul- 
furic acid process had enabled Dr. William H. Nichols 
to amalgamate eight American acid and heavy chem- 
ical manufacturers into the General Chemical Com- 
pany in 1899. But this was the exception rather than 
the rule. And it is curious now, to remember the 
terms of that first American chemical merger. The 
physical properties of the eight companies were taken 
as the basis. These were capitalized, not in the form 
of preferred stock, with a generous issue of common 
to discount the future, and sold to the public; but 
as the entire issue of common. And, as a measure of 
conservatism, highly valued at that time when the 
memory of the ‘‘watered stocks” of the Gay Nineties 
was still fresh, the careful physical valuation was 
discounted twenty per cent before capitalization. In 
this primitive chemical merger there was no public 
participation, no brokerage house of issue, no dis- 
counts to bankers; and one of the late Dr. Nichols’ 
favorite stories was how he persuaded the attorneys 
who tended the legal details to accept stock in half 
payment of their fees. 


Propaganda That Paid 


Then came the War! 

It turned a dazzling spotlight on chemicals. 

Even the foresighted Germans discovered that they 
had underestimated the war demands for nitrogen. 
Even the most tinselled brigadier in the Allied forces 
came to admit that modern warfare is essentially 
chemical warfare. Even our revered Senators learned 
that coal-tar is not used exclusively for roadbuilding 
and mange cures. Mr. and Mrs. John Jones awoke 
with dismay to the fact that their breakfast cereal, 
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their newspaper, their flivver, even the clothes on 
their back, depend upon chemicals. 

All this publicity created a friendly, if not very 
understanding, sentiment for chemicals. It served as 
a highly useful background against which our chemi- 
cal leaders are painting the vision, which they had 
caught during the War, of vastly great chemical opera- 
tions. It has helped in the introduction of lacquers 
and the acceptance of rayon by the public. It has 
made consuming industries conscious of the chemistry 
involved in their operations and set them to work 
seeking chemical means of cutting costs and improving 
their products, which in turn has widened the scope 
of our chemical markets. It has made research popu- 
lar because it taught that it was profitable. And 
lastly it focused the attention of Wall Street upon the 
chemical industry as a field for investment. 


Embryo Mergers 


And so, ten years ago, when the big postwar de- 
flation came, when our chemical manufacturers stood 
face to face with tumbling prices while behind their 
backs there was piling up a mountain of overproduc- 
tion stimulated by the war demands, the stage was 
all set for the merger movement, expertly financed in 
Wall Street out of public funds which alone could 
supply the sums necessary to support the ideal of the 
vertical chemical organization. 

This consolidation of resources with its accompany- 
ing diversification of products is the salient character- 
istic of postwar industrial development in many 
countries. It is not a local, American chemical phe- 
nomenon. In fact, the American chemical merger 
is a late comer in the modern merger movement. 


‘‘They Do It Differently Abroad”’ 


In chemical fields it had its inception in Germany. 
Back in 1904 the six German dye companies began 
to form into two groups. Badische, Bayer, and Agfa 
had formed a “community of interest’? to run fifty 
years by which they divided markets, exchanged 
patents, and shared profits. On the other side Hochst 
acquired a 99 per cent in Kalle and a 75 per cent 
interest in Cassella. The two groups entered into a 
voluntary cartel agreement, largely by means of which 
they dominated the world’s dye markets prior to the 
war. After the war they drew up a closer cartel 
agreement and took Weiler-ter Meer into their com- 
pact. November 28, 1925 the associated companies 
announced that in spite of themselves competition 
abroad and the imperative necessity of reducing costs 
forced them from the informal cartel organization into 
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a single great corporation, 
the I. G. Having switched 
the hub of their production 
from coal-tar to nitrogen, 
they adopted an elaborate 
program of diversification 
through a range of prod- 
ucts from brown coal to 
synthetic rubies, and de- 
veloped a technique of ex- 
pansion by which they use 
their patent rights, 
research and sales organi- 
zations, and vast buying 
power in lieu of cash invest- 
ments or exchange of se- 
curities in order to secure 
control of management and 
sales rather than of voting 
stock. 

In Great Britain, back 
in 1890, competition from 
the Solvay process forced 
forty-eight different Le 
Blanc process alkali makers 
to combine in the United 
Alkali Company. That 
was the beginning of the 
British chemical consolida- 
tion movement. There, as 
here, the war stimulated 
all lines of production and 
revealed the embarrassing 
dependence upon Germany 
for intermediates and dyes. 
After the war, the govern- 
ments’ subsidized British 
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Bid Asked Bid Asked 
Aetna Expl. ........ 9 10 Sy >) err 65 7 
Aetna Expl., pf.... 7 6 H’k Electro, pf..... 70 75 
Air Reduction ...... “4 45 “Int. Agricult. ..... 20 23 
“Am ip Giocencee 86 #7 *Int. cult., pf.. 82 & 
*Am, Ag., Ch. pf 90 *Int. Nickel ........ 17 18 
BR: GH ésnicises 4 41 “Int. Nickel, pf..... 82 M 
m. Chicle, pf...... 62 683 *Int. Salt . 38 @ 
Am. Cot. Oll.....00- Bal 45 Te BRRVEE csccceccce 80 110 
*Am. Cot. Oil, pf... 80 81 *Mathileson Alk. ... 31 "0 
Cyan. . 33 Merck & Co., pf.... 8 bad 
a Merrimac 80 &2 
12 Mulford Co. 6 
45 Mutual Co. . se 
7 *Nat. A. & ©. 76 
fl "Nat. A. & C., pf... #5 
t 6 oNatonal ton piiiog 1m 
a Nationa a oo 
Amer. Zinc ... 15 | eye ae 197 200 
Amer. Zinc, pf... 50 iag. A., pf......... 100 
Atlas Powder ...... 160 170 Parke, Davis & Co.117 118 
Atlas Powd., pf..... 78 &2 Penn, i. csweusenan 76 
Barrett Co. ........ 143 145 Procter & Gamble. .676 695 
arrett Co., pf..... 103 106 Procter & Gam., pf..101 101% 
British Am. m.. 6 7 Rollin Ch. ...ccccoce SO a 
Butte: Jud. ... 33 35 Rol. Ch., pf......00. 80 b) 
By. 97 Royal Beking Po...120 125 
4 135% Royal Bak. Po., pf. 9 & 
6 Semet S. . 17$ 
S83 Sherwin-Williams ..620 so 
145 lv. Proc. . 190 
es Stand. Ch. 100 
$5 Swan & Finc 2 
105 *Tenn. C, &'Chem.. 10 1 
Tex. Gulf, Sul...... 18% 
Union Carbide ..... 65 
zz oe Sulphur ..... oid iid 
. . a) n Drug eee seeeee 
Pont, debs,  iae 81 *Un. Drug, Ist pf.. 48 40 
Du Pont, Co., pf.... 9 10 *Un. Dyewood ..... 55 87 
Freeport, Tex. Sul. 21 22 *Un Dyeweed. pt.. % 
¥reept. Tex., Sul. pf. 91 U. S. Gypsum. ..... .. - 
*Gen. Chem ....... 171 “U. Indus. 92 93 
*Gen. Chem., pf..... 90 *U.S. Tndus. Al., pf. 94 98 
errs 1 175 bp oe. eee 76 
Hercules, Powder ..215 222 *Va.-Car. Ch., pf....105 17 
Hercules, Powd., pf. 90 "5 *V. Vivaudou ...... 18 19 
Heyden Chem. ..... 5 6 





*Listed on New York Stock Exchange 





STOCKS UNDER SELLING PRESSURE 


The speculative brokerage houses whose customers 
buy and sell on rumors that affect the market began 
selling certain chemical stocks, last week, which they 
had accumulated on reports that The Barrett Co., Gen- 
eral Chemical Co., and National Aniline and Chemical 
Co. were to be merged. 


It was said that the interests behind these companies 
had reached the conclusion that a consolidation should 
not be based on current inflated prices. Aniline held 
up better than either Barrett or General Chemical 
despite reports that the price at which this company 
was to enter the merger had been lowered. General 
Chemical was down 6 points, while Barrett was off 


2%. 





The United Drug Co. has announced a quarterly divi- 
dend of 87% cents on the Ist preferred stock, payable 
Aug. 2 on stock of record July 15; and 1% per cent 
on the 2nd preferred, payable Sept. 1, to stockholders of 
record Aug. 16. 


The National Licorice Co. announces an extra divi- 
dend of 2 per cent in addition to the regular quarterly 
dividend’ of 2% per cent. Both are payable July 8. 


The American Glue Co. has declared a semi-annual 
dividend of $% on the preferred stock, payable Aug. 2 to 
shareholders of record July 15. 


The Davison Chemical Co. has declared a dividend of 
$1, payable August 16 on stock of record July 30. 


The American Chicle Co. haz declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of $1, payable Aug. 2 on stock of record July 24. 
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The Mennen Cé., Newark, N. J., has been cited by 
the Federal Trade Commission on a charge of unfair 
competition for allowing certain discounts, which per- 
mits a discrimination in price. 


J. Wrench, salesmanager of the Industrial Chemical 
Co., saile¢ for Europe on the St. Paul, June 28. He will 
be gone tor three months on business for the company. 
Mr. Wrench will visit England, France and Germany. 


The Chicago Chemists’ Club held its first annual meet- 
ing recently and elected the folowing officers: President, 
Wm Hoskins; first vice-president; Frank M. de Beers; 
second vice-president, W. Lee Lewis; secretary, Paul Van 
Cleef ; treasurer, Chas, C. Kawin; trustees for three years, 
W. R. Smith, Herbert N. McCoy; trustees for two years, 
L. V. Redman, H. O. Baker; trustees for one year, Otto 
Eisenchiml, F. W. Willard 


Ralph W. Lawrence and William Beck, chemists em- 
ployed by the Fred A. Snow Heat Testing Co., Chicago, 
stood by the company during a recent strike of workmen, 
and when the strikers attacked the factory and threw 
bricks breaking the windows, Lawrence is said to have 
fired a revolver in self defense. The bul'et hit a striker 
who afterward died in the hospital. Both Lawrence and 
Beck were held by the police. 


Receipts of the New York Custom Hovse ‘or the year 
ended June--30, not including the last day's figures, were 
$229,262,354.05 collectec in duties and received from mis- 
celleneous sources. The receipts ten years ago were the 
next largest in the history of the Custom House, when 
there was collected $224,265,173.52. Three years before 
that the figures were $222,782,650.10. Co‘lector Newton 
said the amonnt exceeded all records of the Custom House 
by $5,000,990. 


The National Safety Council is asking the chemical 
and dye industries to encourage the tse of the word 
“flammable.” The meaning of “inflammable” has so often 
teen misinterpreted, that some persons have thought of 
the first two letters as the prefix “in,” meaning “not,” or 
“non,” as in “inactive” or “incontrollable”. Flammable is 
shorter, more definite, and cannot be misunderstood, says 
the Safety Council, and announces the negative of “flam- 
mable” is “nonflammable.” 


A ruling in favor of the Lehigh Valley Railroad was 
handed down last week in the United States District 
Court at Newark, N. J. Thirteen plaintiffs, all but two 
of them insurance companies, had asked for $102,585 
damages, the suit growing out of the explosion at Black 
Tom, on Tuly 30, 1916 The defendant company’s counsel 
contended that the explosion did not result from negli- 
gence on the part of the railroad, but that a fire in a 
barge belonging to another railroad was responsible for 
the disaster. 


In the case of the protest of the Canadian Car and 
Foundry Co. against the assessment of duty by the Col- 
lector of Customs against explosive shells assembled at 
Kingsland, N. J., where they were destroyed by fire in 
January, 1917, the Board of U. S. General Appraisers 
overruled the protest. The importing company claimed 
that the shells had not entered into the trade and com 
merce of the United States and that the company aban- 
doned the shells to the Government. The Board decided 
that the shells, which were shipped from Canada to New- 
ark, N. j., were duly imported, and that goods which 
are abandoned to the Government must he in deliverable 
condition. 





Dyestuffs Corporation was merged with half a dozen 
privately owned competitors, establishing by 1919 a 
virtual monoply. The Nobles capitalized their nitro- 
cellulose experience by going in for lacquers, rayons, 
dopes and artificial leathers. The Brunner-Mond 
interests stepped naturally from the Solvay process 
into synthetic ammonia and after the war purchased 
the Government’s air nitrogen plant at Billingham. 
In December, 1926, these four interests combined in 
the Imperial Chemical Industries, Ldt. under the 
extremely active leadership of Lord Melchett, scion 
of the Mond family, an internationalist by disposition 
and a publicist by avocation. They have continued 
expansions generally by the route of stock control of 
subsidiary corporations. 


In a few months the Allied Chemical and Dye 
Company will celebrate its tenth birthday, for the 
rumors of July, materialized. But though the first 
of our postwar chemical mergers, neither its set-up 
nor its operations, accurately forecast the typical 
consolidation of the past three years. With numer- 
ous variations in detail these have been accomplished 
from the starting point of a large company with a 
favorable balance sheet which by the issue of its own 
stock, (some of which has been issued as rights to 
present holders, some of which sold to the public, 
some of which exchanged for other companies’ securi- 
ties) has purchased outright other chemical operating 
units. 
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August Kochs, 
President, Victor Chemical 
Works 


of the Victor Chemical Works has been one of 

deliberate expansion into many diversified fields 
of chemical manufacturing. Within its sphere, the 
company may be said to typify the steady and con- 
tinuous additions to the chain chemical industry 
within the United States since the beginning of the 
twentieth century. 

The company was organized in 1901 to manufacture 
monocalcium phosphate which it supplied to the 
manufacturers of baking and pancake flour. Its first 
home was a small plant, occupying about one-half 
acre, which the company leased at Chicago Heights, 
Ill. At that time it employed less than twenty men, 
including one chemist. 


é Dot the with a chemical specialty, the history 


Beginning Phosphoric Production 


The first step in the company’s expansion was 
taken during the following year, when it was decided, 
naturally enough, to begin production of phosphoric 
acid. A somewhat larger plant was built, occupying a 
little over one acre, and the personnel was doubled. 
The raw materials used at that time were spent bone 


irty Years 


In rg01---one chemist and 
over one hundred chemists 
large operating force in the 

chemical 


black, bought from the sugar and glucose refineries, and 
sulfuric acid, purchased from the Chappell plant. 

The next few years saw extensions to this factory; 
the manufacture of dicalcium phosphate and tri- 
calcium phosphate were taken up, and another 
building was erected for the production of sulfate of 
magnesia. During these years the business underwent 
a growth which was steady, though not spectacular. 
The acreage serving the company was increased to 
ten acres and about one hundred and fifty men found 
employment. 


Expansion for Sulfuric Manufacture 


By 1912, the industrial expansion of the Middle 
West was well under way, and to supply its own 
growing raw-material requirements, as well as to 
meet increasing industrial demands, the company 
erected a sulfuric acid plant with a capacity of sixty 
tons per day and increased its chemical and engineering 
staff to twenty-five men. Even this step proved to 
be insufficient in the face of ever-increasing demands 
for this acid, and within the next few years a new and 
still larger sulfuric acid unit was erected. 
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In 1914 the manufacture of oxalic acid was first {ee 


entered into and it was in 1916-1917 that the product 
was brought on the market. This was followed almost 
immediately by the manufacture of formic acid. Also, 

during these years the production of phosphate of 
| ammonia, of mono, di and trisodium phosphate was 
taken up in a large way, so that, at the end of 1920 
the Chicago Heights plant occupied over forty acres 
and employed about six hundred men, with a force 
of over forty chemists and engineers, whose time was 
largely devoted to research. 

Because of the growing requirements of the 
company of phosphate bearing raw material, 
the mineral phosphate fields of Tennessee and eee Gite ee 
Florida had to be drawn upon. In order to be 
close to the source of the supply of this 
material a large plant was erected in Nashville 
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The three pictures at the right illustrate the gradual 
growth of the Chicago Heights plant of the Victor Chemical 
Works from 1901 to the present time, while the two-page 
picture below is the recently completed plant at Nashville, 
Tenn. 
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in 1920, in which all the latest appliances then known 
to the industry were installed. As an auxiliary to this 
plant a sulfuric acid unit, to furnish all the acid 
required, was also erected at that point. 


Prior to 1920 the company had in use at its Chicago 
Heights plant a small electric furnace, for the produc- 
tion of phosphoric acid. This process, developed at 
the government laboratories in Arlington and at the 
R. B. Davis plant at Hoboken, led to the consideration 
of other types of furnaces, by which the necessary high 
heats would be supplied by fuel, rather than by the 
electric current. 


Develop Pyrolytic Process 


After considerable research an experimental fuel- 
fired furnace plant was built in 1923, having a fuel 
capacity of twenty tons of coke in twenty-four hours. 
It was at this plant that the pyrolytic process for the 
manufacture of phosphoric acid was developed. A 
detailed description of the development of this process 
would read like a romance. During the many months 
of experimentation, failures alternated with successes; 
an obstacle overcome, a problem solved in one part 
of the process, would be followed by seemingly insur- 
mountable difficulties elsewhere. The very remedy 
for one trouble might bring on another complication. 

It was not until 1927 that the process had been 
worked out in every detail. Thereupon a commercial 
plant was designed and construction was started 
during the early part of 1928 on the company’s 
property at Nashville, Tenn. The fuel burning 
capacity of the furnace so installed was 125 tons of 
coke per day, and after operating for more than 
a year, a new furnace, capable of an ultimate coke 
burning capacity of 400 tons per day has been erected. 
This large furnace, with its mammoth heat recovery 
apparatus, its phosphorus condensation department, 
its electrical precipitation plant, covers a large 
area. It is the only plant in the world successfully 
using in a large way the pyrolytic process for the 
production of phosphorus and phosphoric acid. 


Thirty Years’ Progress 


During the thirty years of the company’s existence, 
the operating force has increased from twenty men 
to over one thousand; its scientific staff from one 
chemist to more than one hundred scientifically 
trained chemists and engineers. The number of 
products which it manufactures has grown from one 
to over fifty. 

The officers of the company are as follows: August 
Kochs, president, (1901); W. B. Brown, Vice-presi- 
dent, (1903); H. F. Noyes, vice-president, (1924); 
W. D. Webster, secretary, (1916); G. W. Christopher, 
treasurer, (1916); O. H. Raschke, director of sales, 
(1915); W. A. Kochs, asst. to the pres., (1916). 
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Andrew A. Holmes, formerly sales manager, American Potash 
& Chemical Corp., and now vice-president in charge of agricul- 
tural chemical advertising for Farm & GARDEN SUPpPLIEs, is 
presented with certificate of good-fellowship by President L. W. 
Rowell at third annual dinner of National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion at Colorado Springs. 


J. F. Bush, Jr., vice-president and a founder of Hughes, Wolff 
& Co., Rochester, N. Y. advertising agency, and son of John 
F. Bush, former president, Chemists’ Club, is made vice-president 
in charge of Puritan Soap Co. sales, that city. Hughes, Wolff 
& Co. handle the Michigan Alkali Account. 


C. Wilbur Miller, president, Davison Chemical Co. and Silicia 
Gel Corp., returns from brief trip to Europe, and reports improved 
business conditions and trade in England, which seems on eve of 
period of prosperity. He noted more optimism among British 
industrial leaders than they have shown in many years. 


Henry M. Toch, chairman of board, Toch Brothers, Inc., and 
Standard Varnish Works, celebrates golden anniversary of com- 
mencement of his business career June 17. He was formerly 
treasurer of Chemists’ Club. 


George Eastman is appointed by President Hoover to be 
member of George Washington Bicentennial Commission which 
is preparing for celebration in 1932 of 200th anniversary of first 
president’s birth. 


W. Irving Galliher, sales manager, Solvay Sales Corp., makes 
trip over Southwest by airplane, covering Columbus, Ohio, 
St. Louis, Shreveport, La., New Orleans, Dallas, and Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 


Lord Birkenhead received 162 votes and Lord Melchett, 62, in 
a popular vote by readers of Spectator as to “best brains’’ of 
England. George Bernard Shaw received the highest number 
214 votes. 


Dr. Bosch, managing director, I. G. Farbenindustrie, declares 
that result of policy of rationalization is that 1,600 workers are 
being discharged monthly. Company now employs 98,000 
people. 


Lord Melchett, chairman, Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd., 
receives Prince of Wales on visit to Middlesbrough, July 2, when 
he inspects works of Synthetic Ammonia and Nitrates, Ltd. 


Francis P. Garvan establishes Mabel Brady Garvan endow- 
ment for “‘art on wheels” extension of art education over United 
States, fund to be administered by Yale University. 


W. G. Stuber, president, Eastman Kodak Co., is in Europe 
on business. His plans include visiting the company’s European 
business branches. 


O. R. Seagraves, president, United Gas Corp., is elected a 
director of Stein Cosmetics Co. Inc. 


Edward Lasker, of chess fame, is a member of the board of 
Union Solvents Corporation. 





Gypsum mined in United States in 1929 totals 5,016,132 tons, 
a decrease of 86,118 tons, or nearly 2%, compared with 1928, 
reports U.S. Bureau of Mines. Value of calcined and uncalcined 
gypsum sold by producers in 1929 was $31,292,969, decrease of 
$743,194, or 2%, as compared with 1928. Imports of crude 
gypsum as reported to bureau increased 7% in 1929 over pre- 
vious year to total of 1,017,791 tons. 
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The late R. W. de Greeff, founder of R. W. Greeff & Co., 
and one of the pioneers in the international 
trade in chemical products 


R W. DE GREEF’S recent death brought to a 


close the career of one who was among the 

first to engage in international trade in chemi- 
cal products. The record of the company he founded 
remains as a monument to him after exactly fifty 
years of international chemical business. 

In 1880 he launched R. W. Greeff & Co. in London 
and the story of its development emphasizes the 
versatility with which this old-established trading 
company has been able to meet successfully the 
changing demands of world wide chemical commerce. 

It was the idea of the founder that there was a 
definite place in world trade for a company specializing 
in chemical products. That policy, despite many 
profitable opportunities to trade in other commodities, 
has been adhered to throughout the intervening years. 
At first, as might be expected, the company confined 
its activities chiefly to England and her colonies, but 
gradually its activities were extended to include the 


Continent and the United States and finally the 
Orient. 


European Connections 


Representation and connections included at one 
time or another such well-known European chemical 
firms as A. G. fuer Anilinfabrication (Agfa), Berlin, 
(which later merged with other companies to form the 
I. G. Farbenindustrie); Verein fuer Chemische Indus- 
trie, A. G., Frankfurt; Verein Chemischer Fabriken, 
Mannheim; J. D. Riedel A. G., Berlin; Soc, Chimique 
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International 


Trading 


in Chemicals 


Rhone, Paris; Amsterdamsche Chinie- 
fabriek, Amsterdam; Nederlandsche Kininefabriek, 
Maarssen, and many others. 

Negotiations with the American industry began 
in the late nineties when Robert W. de Greeff first 
came to this country in order to investigate its possi- 
bilities as a market for quinine. Thus were first 
established personal and business connections which 
from that time, through the war years and the post- 
war readjustments, made his company one of the 
largest purchasers of American chemicals for distribu- 
tion abroad. For from then on until the establishment 
of his American branch in 1914, Robert W. de Greeff 
continued to make periodic visits to this country 
both to buy and sell chemicals. His first exports 
from America consisted mainly of products of the 
wood distillation industry, at that time one of the 


most firmly established chemical industries in the 
country. 


Usines de 


Later his purchases were extended to in- 
clude white lead and a more general line of heavy 
chemicals. 


American Friendships 


Among the personal friendships developed during 
these periodic visits to America were those with Dr. 
Leo Baekeland, Dr. Herbert H. Dow, Caesar Gras- 
selli, Walter E. Rowley (Nat onal Aniline), William T. 
Mayer (founder Albany Chemical Co.), William 
S. Gray, Evans McCarty (National Lead Co.) and 
Dr. H. H. Fries. Both Dr. Baekeland and Dr. Dow 
accepted his invitations to visit him at the de Greeff 
home in England, and the former, in a book describing 
his trip abroad, wrote of the pleasant times he and 
his family had spent at the home of Robert W. de 
Greeff and used several pictures of Bromley, Kent, 
as illustrations in his book. On his part, Robert W. de 
Greeff was sincerely fond of America and the friends 
he had made here, and it was one of the chief regrets 
of his later years that, because of the delicate state 
of his health, he was unable to pay this country any 
more visits. 

The American export business, begun in the late 
nineties, continued to grow by leaps and bounds up 
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until the beginning of the war. At that time the 
company was the largest purchaser of acetone from 
the Albany Chemical Co., then this country’s largest 
manufacturer of that material. England’s yearly 
consumption amounted to about five thousand tons 
per year, which seems infinitesimal today, but was 
tremendous at that time. Most of this materia! was 
made by Albany Chemical and sold in England by 
R. W. Greeff & Co. The company also handled the 
first shipment of Dow bromides to Europe in 1906. 
Among the other American companies whose products 
were sold by Greeff & Co. at this time in England and 
Europe were the National Lead Co., General Chemical 
Co., Grasselli Chemical Co., Wm. 8. Gray & Co., Wood 
Products Co., and Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


War-Time Business 


Due to the tremendous increase in demand for 
American chemicals brought on by the war, the com- 
pany established a branch office in this country in 
1914, Robert H. de Greeff, nephew of the founder, 
“ame over to take charge. 

The war-time chemical business is a story in itself 
and a fairly familiar one to those in the chemical 
industry. It may suffice to say that the company 
exported practically everything in the chemical line 
to all the Allied countries. The British government 
was a large buyer and the French and Swiss were 
large purchasers of intermediates and dyestuffs for- 
merly bought of Germany. A large portion of the 
dyestuffs available for export by the National Aniline 
Co. were secured by R. W. Greeff & Co., and inter- 
mediates were supplied in considerable quantities by 
the Caleo Chemical Co. to various foreign markets 
through the medium of the firm. With the end of 
the war, the company stood face to face with the 
problem of readjusting itself to entirely changed con- 
ditions. The enormous export business fell away 
rapidly and, with the return of German competition, 
by 1920-21 largely disappeared. 

Because of the nature of its connections with 
American producers, the company had never engaged 
in imports of chemical products to any great extent, 
with the exception of quinine. The sale of this product 
to America had first brought the founder of the com- 
pany to this country and today continues a most 
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E. M. de Greeff (left) is the son of the founder of 
the company and its present head 


R. H. de Greeff (right) is president of the company’s 
American branch which was established in 
1914 with him in charge 








important part of the business. 


For many years the 
Dutch manufacturers have supplied the largest share 
of the quinine used in this country, and through its 
connections of many years with these manufacturers, 
R. W. Greeff & Co. has played an important part in 
this business. 


More Domestic Distribution 


In these readjustment years, the company also 
secured the American representation for the importa- 
tion of synthetic nitrates from Norway. This was 
largely cut off by the linking of the Norwegian in- 
terests with the I. G., but the company still retains 
some share of this business. 

But the greatest change in policy was involved in 
the company’s development into the field of domestic 
distribution. Chief among the products handled in 
this manner are carbon black for the rubber industry, 
and solvents for the lacquer industry. 

As always, however, the export business continues 
important, although it too, has taken on a new com- 
plexion. From the very nature of things, it is no 
longer so varied as in the pre-war and wartime days. 
It has now become more specialized and exports 
include white lead, abrasive papers, titanium pigment 
and carbon black. During the fifty year period of 
its existence, R. W. Greeff & Co. has witnessed many 
changes in the international trade in chemicals, but 
by wise adaptation to changing conditions, this com- 
pany, founded by one of the first chemical traders 
and carried on by his descendants, continues well in 
the van of chemical commerce. 





Bill is introduced in French Parliament providing appropria- 
tion of 140,000,000 franes for further development of Government 
owned nitrogen project at Toulouse. At present, even with low 
prices prevailing for ammonium sulphate, plant is being operated 
without loss. It is proposed that 50,000,000 franes of appro- 
priation be devoted to expansion and installation of new equip- 
ment for purpose of lowering primary operating costs. The other 
90,000,000 franes according to the terms of the bill, would be 
employed in erection of plant for the secondary production of 
nitric acid, thus envisaging France’s future needs both as to 
agriculture and to national defense. 

Heavy cobalt demand results in revival of interest in silver 
mines of Cobalt area, Northern Ontario, Canada, with survey of 
properties with view to reopening old mines discontinued as 
unprofitable and developing new mines. 
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Petroleum 


becomes 
a 


Chemical 


Chemical technology has had an 
ever increasing influence on 
the progress of the oil industry. 
This article abstracted from ‘‘The 
Lamp" describes the contributions 
of the chemical engineer to 
petroleum progress. 


By Frank A. Howard 


Vice-President, Standard Oil Development Corporation 


ERHAPS the greatest single contribution to 
p petroleum refining by the engineering profes- 
sion has been the work of the chemical engineer 
in reducing to definite, usable form, the physical 
laws covering the distillation of mixed liquids. Never 
was there a mixture so complex as crude petroleum. 
If I were to say that it contained at least one hundred 
different chemical compounds in proportions of the 
same order of magnitude, some of my associates would 
probably double the figure. The sorting of this col- 
lection of compounds into groups nearly enough like 
one another to be used for the same purpose, such as 
motor fuel, lamp oil and the endless varieties of 
lubricating oils which industry requires, was accom- 
plished traditionally in the petroleum industry more 
or less by main strength and awkwardness, that is, by 
repeated partial separation, using in each stage the 
principles of fractional distillation and, as fully as the 
limited knowledge of the industry went, the principles 
of fractional condensation. 


Advances in Separation 


All attempts to transplant the rectification tech- 
nique of older industries over to the main problems 
of petroleum met with failure until the chemical 
engineer stepped in. Since then the advance has been 
really revolutionary. Rectification operations have 
been raised to such a high state of perfection that 
straight fractional distillation, the original mainstay 
of the petroleum industry, is abandoned entirely in 
many modern installations. The oils to be separated 
are converted wholly into vapor in a single step of 
continuous operation and the whole operation of 
separation is thrown upon a rectifying column, which 
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thus assumes this load in addition to its original 
burden of fractional condensation of vapors delivered 
to it in a reasonably well classified form by fractional 
distillation. The column is nevertheless able to make 
separations which would have been the despair of a 
refiner of even ten years ago. In a rough way the 
rectifying column gets about the same result through 
the same principles that a nine-tube, tuned radio 
frequency set gets in the way of selectivity. 


The Vacuum Jet 


Another extremely interesting aid to petroleum 
distillation operations for which the industry is 
indebted to the engineering profession is the vacuum 
jet. Chemical engineering gave indispensable help in 
supplying the data upon which designs could be based 
with reasonable foreknowledge of the exact pressure 
drop which would be met with between the point of 
liberation of the vapors and the point at which the 
permanent gases were evacuated from the system. 

Among the most interesting of engineering contri- 
butions has been the successful outcome of the search 
for an anti-knock agent. The fact that this chemical 
need was first appreciated by an engineer, Kettering, 
and the problem solved by another engineer, Midgely, 
through years of brilliant chemical research, leaving 
to the oil industry and to the chemical profession only 
the secondary problems of obtaining tetra-ethyl lead 
in the required quantities at a low cost and distributing 
it economically, is a useful sidelight on the essential 
unity of industrial progress in this age of applied 
science. 

Let us turn to another division of the oil business, 
the art of cracking. Petroleum refining consists 
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essentially of the separation and purification of the 


constituents of a natural mixture. Viewed as an art 
this is its limit. But as a business it was soon found 
that something quite different was required. The 
trouble was that the market would not absorb these 
various constituents or any grouping of them which 
could be made in the proportions in which they 
occurred in the various crude oils. Almost from the 
outset of the business there arose a_ preferential 
demand for one product in quantities far exceeding 
its relative proportion in crude oil; all efforts to build 
up outlets for the other products to make a balance 
failed. The only remedy was to convert products of 
one grade into products of another. This was the 
origin of cracking. The first demand was for greater 
proportionate yields of kerosene. The answer was 
found by slight modification of the construction and 
somewhat greater modification of the operation of the 
standard batch coking still. By slowing down the 
rate of distillation and by the use of a greater or less 
degree of refluxing, the time of distillation at high 
temperature was enormously increased and as a result 
of this long subjection of the high boiling point com- 
pounds to heat, a very considerable proportion of 
them split up to form constituents having the general 
properties of kerosene. By the use of a somewhat 
more drastic chemical treatment than was required 
for natural products, these synthetic kerosene frac- 
tions were converted into satisfactory quality burning 
oils. In this way the natural yield of kerosene was on 
the average more than doubled. 


The Pressure Still for Cracking 


About 1911 the demand had shifted away from 
kerosene and toward gasoline to such an extent that 
a new conversion method was quite obviously needed. 
William H. Burton, a doctor of philosophy in chem- 
istry who had received his training under one of the 
greatest of our pure scientists, Dr. Ira Remsen, first 
produced a practical solution of the problem in the 
pressure still. He discovered that by treating a 
definite fraction of the oil under a definite pressure 
and at a definite temperature range, it was possible 
to obtain large yields of gasoline by cracking. About 
eighteen years ago Dr. Burton put the first high pres- 
sure still into operation. During the next five years 
pressure still batteries grew up like mushrooms. 
There was some engineering but none too much in 
their design. Mainly they were the products of routine 
drafting and intelligent and experienced, but purely 
practical boiler making. 

Just about that time the engineer began to come 
into his own. The pressure still at its highest stage of 
development cost about $50,000 for a unit which 
turned out 75 barrels of gasoline per day. This pres- 
sure still has been supplanted by continuous pipe or 
coil type of cracking units. A standard design at the 
present time costs about $250,000 and turns out 
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roughly 1,000 barrels per day. The reduction in 
investment per unit of output has therefore been 
about 60%. Proportionate or greater economies in 
fuel consumed and labor employed have followed. 
Safety of operation has been enormously increased. 


Hydrogenation 


At the present time it appears that the petroleum 
industry may be just about to enter a third and per- 
haps more far-reaching phase of its history as a con- 
version or true manufacturing industry, that is, hydro- 
genation. The scientific and engineering background 
of this development is so vast as to dwarf all previous 
experience. Pure chemistry and physics and all 
branches of engineering have already and in the 
future must continue to supply the best of which they 
are capable, if this new development is to realize what 
now seems to be its definite possibilities. The fact 
that this development was fathered by the foremost 
organization of scientists and technologists engaged 
in industry, that is the I. G. Farbenindustrie of 
Germany, and that even with their resources some 
five years were spent in what might be called pre- 
liminary work and another five years in development 
participated in by the Standard Oil Company (N. J.) 
before any attempt was made at commercial operation 
in the oil industry, provides a fair index of what it 
involved in the way of technical problems. 


Importance of Hydrogenation 


It may fairly be asked what was the compelling 
reason for undertaking such an ambitious and neces- 
sarily costly development. The answer is that it was 
proved that hydrogenation gave a definite solution 
of all present basic problems of the petroleum indus- 
try. In the first instance, hydrogenation effectively 
and practically converts coal into oil. The world’s 
coal reserves have become the world’s oil reserves. 
Thus for hundreds of years at least the basic problem 
of an adequate future supply of liquid hydrocarbons 
is settled. Second, hydrogenation produces 100%, 
slightly more or less, by volume of gasoline from the 
lowest grade of crude liquid hydrocarbons derived 
either from coal or oil. Third, hydrogenation shows 
many interesting possibilities for other conversion 
operations by which any desired grade or quality of 
hydrocarbon product may be obtained without pro- 
hibitive economic cost. It is as yet too early to 
attempt any strictly commercial analysis of this 
development. Of its outstanding importance and the 
gross economic changes which it effects in the petro- 
leum industry there can be no doubt. 

It is true that known crude oil reserves are not 
unlimited, but the most pessimistic estimate which 
could now be made must place their exhaustion at 
least a full generation ahead and a reasonable view 
would place it at least two or more generations ahead. 
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You may accept it as a fact that the hydrogenation 
development makes possible and reasonably econom- 
ical a gasoline production from crude oil about twice 
as great as present production, still leaving sufficient 
margin for the production of other petroleum products 
of high economic value in the proportions in which 
they would now appear to be required. Back of this, 
hydrogenation has made coal as well as shale a 
practically unlimited reserve and has shown that the 
transition from one source of supply to the other can 
be accomplished in a practical manner and without 
fatal disturbance to the consuming market or to the 
petroleum industry itself. 





Synthetic dyes imports for May totaled 307,500 pounds valued 
at $265,434, against 384,424 pounds valued at $312,158 in April, 
according to figures compiled jointly by Department of Com- 
merce and Tariff Commission. Imports for five months ended 
with May totaled 1,832,389 pounds valued at $1,547,624, against 
2,810,281 pounds valued at $2,242,252 in corresponding period 
last year. Imports of aromatic chemicals last month totaled 
17,418 pounds valued at $27,267, against 17,442 pounds valued 
at $30,135 in April, bringing total for five months to 63,710 
pounds valued at $100,952, against 61,398 pounds valued at 
$75,350 last year. Receipts of medicinals, photographic de- 
velopers, intermediates and other coal-tar products for the 
month were 186,458 pounds valued at $58,606, against 120,280 
pounds valued at $43,892 in April, the total for the five months 
being 808,459 pounds valued at $269,624, against 1,126,214 
pounds valued at $348,970 last year. Imports of color lakes 
totaled 5,833 pounds valued at $1,750 last month. 


German and foreign sales by potash syndicate during first 
five months of year are reported as 733,300 tons of pure potash, 
against 732,180 in same period of 1929. 








ANOTHER SURPLUS CROP MENACE 


Copyright, 1930, New York Tribune Inc. 
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Editor’s Correspondence 














Editor, CHEMICAL MARKETS: 

Articles appearing recently concerning dichlorofluoromethane 
as a new refrigerant have attracted my attention. For years 
refrigerating engineers have complained of the toxity and in- 
flammability of the refrigerants they have been using. If en- 
gineers built a machine which would not allow the refrigerant 
to escape there would be no more trouble. 

In practically every machine, for whatever purpose designed, 
trouble has been met with in the initial stages, as for example 
steam and petrol engines, multitubular boilers, domestic coal-gas 
and electrical installations, lightning conductors, ete. All media 
employed should have their proper positions assigned to them, 
and be kept there. I fail to see why refrigerating machine 
builders should claim exemption from using proper care in con- 
fining the contents of the machine and why they attach the blame 
to anything but the machine. Their complaints would cease 
if they overcame the trouble of leakage. 

I am acquainted with a means of producing intense cold, a 
fall of temperature from plus 40°F to minus 40°F in 10 minutes, 
and maintaining it without compressors or motive power. The 
cold is produced by existing refrigerants which are non-acid, non- 
inflammable and which are not allowed to escape, as there are 
no movable parts. To my mind it would be preferable to test 
and thoroughly investigate this process instead of experimenting 
with a new refrigerant such as dichlorofluoromenthane about 
which there are at present no definite data or continuous working 
results available. 

I say this in view of similar trials which were made with such 
products as propane and butane some years back. As far as I 
remember, these substances were not readily available in sufficient 
quantities in the world to warrant their universal adoption. This 
is not the case with the media employed in the above-mentioned 
device. 

Yours faithfully, 
Albert Henning, 
Chairman & Managing Director, 
HEDLEY & CO. (LEYTONSTONE) LTD. 





British Sulfuric Acid Production 
Totals 967,000 Tons During 1929 


British sulfuric acid industry produce 479,000 tons of acid 
during July-December, 1929, making a total for year of 967,000 
tons as against 928,000 tons in 1928, 889,000 tons in 1927, 722,000 
tons in 1926, and 848,000 tons in 1925. Expressed in terms of 
available plant capacity operated, first half of last year showed 
activity of 71.3 per cent, and second half of 70.3 per cent. Raw 
material utilized showed certain changes; 363,500 tons of pyrites 
(329,000 tons in 1928), 174,500 tons of spent oxide (174,000 
tons), 52,700 tons of sulfur (58,300 tons), and 115,600 tons of 
zine ores (116,400 tons). There was pronounced swing back to 
pyrites as a raw material for sulfuric acid manufacture at 
expense of sulphur. Only British produced raw material, namely, 
spent oxide, shows consumption which is probably slightly in 
excess of production, since stocks have fallen and it is known 
that price of spent oxide was advanced by about four shillings 
the ton during year. 





Poland’s chemical industry is reported less favorable for 1929 
than for two years previous. Synthetic nitrate compounds show 
greatest progress during year. Output of ammonium sulfate at 
Knurow, Upper Silecia, reached 18,000 tons, at Wyry, 6,000 
tons, at Chorzow, in factory opened second half of year, 25 tons 
aday. Second state factory for nitrate compounds was completed 
and will produce 60 tons a day ammonia. Total production 
synthetic nitrate compounds reached 47,000 tons in 1929. 
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There is no substitute 
for EXPERIENCE! 


When Benjamin Franklin said that “The wise man 
profits by the experience of others” he summed 
up exactly the attitude of the wise purchasers of 
industrial equipment today. These men know that 
it is cheaper to buy experience than to try ex- 
periments. They know that there should be more 
to a machine than meets the eye and that often 
the invisible, intangible parts are the ones that 
really count. 


These unseen and unweighable parts ‘are the 
knowledge and experience of the equipment 
manufacturer. They are the parts that give an 
added value to the iron and steel in the equip- 
ment. They are the parts that mean results — 
something much more valuable to the purchaser 
than a mere machine. 


And these are parts that can’t be copied. 
For while machines may 





























Behind all Dorr equipment 
is an unequalled fund of 
knowledge, built on along 
and varied experience 
with all types of wet--na- 
terial handling operations 


be imitated, methods 
followed, there is no sub- 
stitute for experience. 
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Steel and Glass 
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Solve Your Problem 


By H. R. Hanson— 


The Pfaudler Co. 


HEN glass-lined equipment was invented over 
two score years ago, the varied ramifications 
which it has come to enjoy could hardly have 

been foreseen. If one attempted to deal with its uses 
in the chemical industry alone, it would require con- 
siderable patience, both from author and reader alike. 
However, there are many interesting phases on the 
subject which are of unusual interest but which are 
not generally appreciated. 

In general, it may be stated that with the exception 
of strong alkalies and hydrofluoric acid which will 


Glass-lined storage 
and mixing tanks 
installed in a plant 
manufacturing 
insulin 
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affect vitreous enamels, highly acid-resisting glass 
enamel will withstand the action of all chemicals. It 
is therefore particularly fitted for the preparation 
of C. P. chemicals and for use in the pharmaceutical 
and food industries. It is resistant to the action of 
hydrochloric acid at all concentrations and at a 
variety of operating temperatures. This fact a 
boon to the manufacturer of chlorinated organic com- 
pounds where the mortality of ordinary equipment is 
high and the quality of the resultant product some- 
times questionable. 


is 
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Installation of enameled steel open evaporating dishes in a chemical plant 
where highly corrosive substances ave evaporated 


The foregoing process is mentioned mainly because 
it is the extreme test of resistance in chemical corro- 
sion. Glass-lined equipment can be used wherever 
metallic contact is undesirable, not only because of 
its resistance to chemical corrosion but also because 
it eliminates discoloration of the product and catalytic 
side reactions so often encountered. 


Flexibility in Design 


The use of steel as a base for highly acid-resisting 
enamels has had more to do with the successful 
operation of glass-lined equipment for severe types 
of service than any other factor. In addition to 
certain definite manufacturing advantages, it makes 
possible much greater flexibility of design than with 
cast-iron alone. About two and one-half years ago 
a line known as the “Interchangeable Series’? was 
offered the chemical and allied industries which con- 
sisted of a combination of a steel body with a cast-iron 
top head. This line is comprised of approximately 
50 open and closed, single shell and jacketed kettles 
which are used as reaction and distillation units. The 
series has had an extensive application in the prepara- 
tion of C. P. chemicals. 

A few eases will serve to illustrate the manner in 
which various standard parts have been combined to 
meet special chemical and mechanical requirements. 


A Distillation Problem 


In one instance, a manufacturer was confronted 
with a problem which involved the vacuum distillation 
of a very sensitive product calling for the application 
of high temperatures. The heat for evaporation was 
furnished by circulating hot oil, thermostatically 
controlled, in a jacketed still. The still was fitted 
with a standard enameled vertical agitator and ther- 
mometer well. A jacketed catchall with thermometer 
well was used to prevent condensation of vapors. The 
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vapors, after separation of 
entrainment passed over 
into a series of condens- 
ers. In another case, the 
operation involved an 
organic condensation call- 
ing for a thorough mixing 
of two liquids which tend 
to separate. This was 
accomplished by a special 
agitator with blades 
pitched in opposite direc- 
tions. The escape of 
hydrochloric acid vapors 
yas prevented by the use 
of a glass-lined cast-iron 
sectional reflux condenser. 
The point is, that in each 
case a new problem was 
presented and met by the 
combination of standard 
unit parts. It indicates 
the flexibility of such construction, using welded 
steel as the base unit and combining it with steel 
and cast-iron parts all coated with the same enamel. 


Other Applications 


There are, of course, many more applications for 
the use of glass-lined equipment. In fact, it would 
not be amiss to state that there are so many in- 
dividualistic installations that it would be difficult, if 
not tedious to list them. The following are mentioned 
as being quite typical of our daily demands; organic 
reductions by zine and hydrochloric acid; acetylation 
of organic compounds; evaporation of commercial 
muriatic acid to produce hydrochloric acid fumes; 
evaporation of acid solutions of platinum chloride; 
dissolving noble metals in aqua regia; generation of 
hydrogen cyanide for fumigation purposes; vacuum 
concentration of acid aluminum chloride liquor; dis- 
tillation of acetic acid; generation of ethyl chloride; 
manufacture of rubber accelerators; storage of 
sulphurous acid bleach liquor; manufacture of organic 
arsenic compounds; transportation of bleach liquor; 
manufacture of citrate of magnesia; denaturing of 
aleohol; mixing of a medicine involving phosphoric 
acid; storage of tincture of iodine; melting stearic 
acid for cold cream; manufacture of shaving cream, 
mixing face and hand lotions and theatrical creams. 


Constant Improvements 


Improved designs and methods of manufacture 
have thus served to extend the usefulness of enameled 
equipment throughout the chemical and allied indus- 
tries. Additional improvements are constantly under 
way and the manufacturers have faith that the 
accomplishments of the recent past are only an in- 
dication of still greater progress for the future. 
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CONQUERED the ANTARCTIC 
with ADMIRAL BYRD 





NE of the many hazards that were 

conquered by Admiral Byrd and 
his men was the cruel burning of the 
sun's rays when reflected by ice and 
snow. 
By coating their faces with lanolin, an- 
hydrous, and the petrolatum yellow 
(packed i in the four drums shown in this 
picture) they prevented this painful 
““snow burn.’’ 
It was essential that these ointments be 
kept fresh and clean and instantly avail- 
able throughout the sojourn in the 
Antarctic. 
E. R. Squibb & Sons selected Carpenter 
Drums as containers for these precious 
supplies because years of service had 
demonstrated the particular adapta- 
bility of these drums to the conditions 
involved. 


The Carpenter Drum continues its protection by means of 
its unique TRIPLE SEAL CLOSURE 


The Triple Seal Closure is so constructed that it cannot be broken by 


rough handling nor affected by temperature or atmospheric changes. 
It is shown at the left in detail. 


This Triple Seal Closure is very simple in operation. It requires no 
skilled labor. It is easy to close by the packer and easy to reopen by 
the customer. It is just as easy to effectively reseal. 


The Carpenter Drum conforms to I. C. C. regulations. 


2a Supplied 
ar of 10 to 375 — to 51 peo 





Protection for Chemicals, Dyes; CARPENTER CONTAINER CORPORATION 


Drugs, Cleaning Compounds, 


ee r Executive Offices—Technical and Research Departments 
Insecticides, Oil and Grease 137-147 41st STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Products, etc. Chicago, Ill. Cleveland, O. Philadelphia, Pa. 
615 W. Pershing Road 2775 Pittsburgh Ave. 2150 East Huntingdon St. 
Cincinnati, O. St. Louis, Mo. Buffalo, N. Y. 
June St., & Long Ave., Ivorydale 2731 Papin Street 


1200 Niagara Street 





CARPENTER DRUMS 








CHEMICAL 
Photographic View 


Representative in New 
York of the Swann 
interests of Alabama: the 
familiar figure of John 
A. Chew at his desk in 
the recently opened offices 
of the Swann Chemical 
Co. and Federal Phos- 
phorous division in the 
Graybar building, 


New York 





Dr. Stephen M. Babcock, professor 
of agricultural chemistry, University 
of Wisconsin, who has been awarded 
the Capper prize of $5,000 and a 
gold medal for the most distinguished 
service to American agriculture, for 
his invention of the Babcock test for 
butter fat in milk 












































The newest temple of chemical science dedicated to in- In the shadow of Pike’s Peak, members and friends of the National 
dustry. Proposed new home of the Mellon Institute Fertihzer Association (below) who gathered at the organization's 
of Industrial Research, Pittsburgh, Pa. annual convention at Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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NEWS REEL 


of Chemical Progress 





The newest Union 
Carbide & Carbon 
Building, an eleven- 
story office home at 
910 Baltimore ave., 
Kansas City 








Norman G. Hough, president of the 
National Lime Association, who was 
guest-speaker recently for the West- 
inghouse Salute, which was dedicated 
to the lime industry. This was one 
of the series of broadcasts honoring 
American industries, sponsored 


by 
the Westinghouse company 








The American Institute of Chemical Engineers (above) 


holds its annual banquet at the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit 




















American Industries 


PHENOL 

PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 
MALEIC ACID 
LACQUERS il 
LACQUER SOLVENTS 
PLASTICIZERS 

AND SYNTHETIC RESINS 


—also many acids and inter- | 

mediate chemicals. Acomplete HHIK| 
list of 200 Monsanto Products i | 
furnished on request. WN 








Monsanto Chemical Works 









St. Louis, USA. 
10East40thSt. 500No. Dearborn 373 Brannan St. Victoria Station House, Victoria St. ’ Aenens eA 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON S. W.1 € Monsanto 
Divisions : — Merrimac Chemical Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. Ssrioo ush 


The Rubber Service Laboratories Co., Inc., Akron, Ohio 
Graesser - Monsanto Chemical Works Ltd., London, England. 














Finer Products through 


More 


O MUCH filtering 
S is necessary in 

the chemical and 
allied processes where 
the duty of the filter is 
but a step in the proc- 
ess, that it is often re- 
garded without proper 
relation to the final 
product. 

Filtration is some- 
times very definitely 
related to the final 
product, as in the clari- 
fication of sugars, do- 
mestic drinking water, 
liquid pharmaceuticals, beverages and the like. Here 
it is obvious that the clarity obtained by filtration is 
fundamental in the clarity of the final products. If 
the use of filters were confined to clarification, then 
all emphasis would be placed on the ability to clarify. 
The producer would be interested mainly in the 
weave of the filter cloth, the density of the filter 
medium, the selection of aids to clarification, and the 
optimum condition of the unfiltered product for 
clarity. However filters are used, and the industrial 
filter of to-day is more generally used, for work other 
than the clarification of the unfiltered slurry. 


Installation 
for sugar mud 
filtration 
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Using the right type of filter 
for clarifying, washing or 
dewatering a chemical proa- 
uct may tmprove its quality 
and augment its value. . . 


By Arthur Wright of 


President, Filtration Engineers, Inc. 


Exact Filtering 


The washing ability 
of the industrial filters 
is the reason for a great 
many installations 
and the dewatering 
effect of filters accounts 
for many others. There 
are special applications 
of filters, as in the paper 
industry thickening the 
stock after screening, 
and in the manufacture 
such products as 
tapered asbestos 


shingles. 
When a filter is used 
for its ability to wash solubles from the de- 


posited cake, it may be that the final product is of a 
higher purity, of a better color, or has more lasting 
quality. If the lakes for printing inks are not washed 
free of soluble electrolytes their market value is 
lessened. If paint pigments contain soluble impurities, 
they cannot command the price of well washed 
products. 


Where Dewatering Adds Value 


The dewatering effect from filters is many times 
a manufacturing economy, such as in the cement 
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Plant of the Liquid Carbonic Com 


This is assured when Austin 
builds your plant—and at the 
same time you are guaranteed 
satisfaction. But “a definite 
low cost for the job complete 
with no extras” is not the only 
guarantee that will be written 
into your contract. 

You will be guaranteed com- 
pletion by a specified date... 
a bonus and penalty clause will 
be included if desired. And the 
quality of material and work- 
manship throughout will be 
similarly guaranteed. Of equal 
importance is the fact that 
Austin assumes undivided re- 
sponsibility for the entire proj- 


pany, Denver, Colo. Designed, built and equipped by the Austin Engineers 


ect under a single contract. 
You are relieved of all details. 

These are fundamentals of 
the Austin method. Back of 
them—a long ways back, for 
Austin Service extends over a 
period of more than fifty years 
—there is wide experience in 
the design, construction and 
equipment of buildings for the 
chemical industry. 

Austin Engineers know the 
requirements of chemical pro- 
duction. After a study of your 
individual problems, their ex- 
perience is applied to the plan- 
ning of your projects — both 
new buildings and extensions 


PRO arcs 


Build with Cost Guaranteed 


No extras... No excuses 























siete 


—to ensure meeting your 
needs exactly. 

Vital in importance is correct 
plant design, because it affects 
production costs. It’s good bus- 
iness to get the maximum re- 
turn from your building dollars 
... Austin will give you both— 
the result is a highly profitable 
investment. 

re 2s 

No matter where you may 
need new plant or warehouse fa- 
cilities there is an Austin Office 
near at hand —ready to offer 
suggestions. Wire, phone, write 
or use the convenient memo 
below. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY 


Engineers and Builders ; Cleveland 


HEAR 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEWARK DETROIT CINCINNATI oF". 
PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS SEATTLE PORTLAND PHOENIX 
Austin METHOD THE AUSTIN COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA, LTD.: LOS ANGELES, OAKLAND AND SAN FRANCISCO 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY OF TEXAS: DALLAS. THE AUSTIN COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 


Memo to The Austin Company, Cleveland—We are interested in a____- 


Send me a personal copy of “The Austin Book of Buildings.” Individual 


ie iscckieesicinciicy --cncibsheengitipbnseiene eine ieee Soke ina ee eo eae ee OD iscsi acta ess ssa aaa tearm aaa C. M. 7-30 
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industry, using wet slurry; in the pigment industry 
where the lithopone or other pigment must be sub- 
sequently dried, and in the disposal of waste products 
such as sewage where the stability of final product is 
assured when the solids are dewatered below a certain 
moisture content. But there are numerous instances 
where the dewatering effect of filters is tied up with 
the clarity of the final product, as in the manufacture 
of some insulation products, of some dentifrices such 
as calcium carbonate, in the physical texture of the 
products, such as chemical wood pulp, in the texture 
and strength, as manufactured wall boards, ete. 


Filters in Clarifying 


When a filter is installed to clarify, American 
practice has advanced to the point where filter medium 
is of far less importance to the designer of that filter, 
than the ability quickly to coat the filter medium with 
a deposit of the material being filtered. In probably 
no field is there a greater application of filters for 
clarification than in the sugar industry. If the filter 
designer had to depend upon the weave of a fabric, he 
would be ever at the mercy of the loom tender in the 
textile mill. One imperfection in weave would be a 
bad leakage, and cloudy material would be present in 
the filtrate. In Europe, parchment and other filter 
papers are in daily service, but no American manu- 
facturer can afford to use such material in order to get 
clear filtrate. In clarification therefore, one always 
expects some inferior cloudy filtrate which is directed 
to one receiving tank, and a later clear filtrate, which 
is directed to another receiving tank. Successful filtra- 
tion depends upon the early and complete coating of 
the material being filtered, which often requires treat- 
ing the liquor with a clarification aid such as cellite 
wood pulp. It is a law of filtration that the greater 
percentage solids in the slurry, the quicker clarity is 
obtained, and it is often advisable to reintroduce 
solids into the unfiltered slurry for no other purpose 
than to gain clarity. 

The technique of operation and design in successful 
washing of filter cake is based on the displacement of 
the solubles in the voids of the cake by the wash 
water. If the cake is maintained in the condition 
obtaining at the end of the filtering cycle when the 
wash water is applied, the wash water is penetrating 
a cake of even and equal resistance to percolation. 
This means that through every square inch the water 
is percolating at a constant rate. 

The practical operation, especially on continuous 
filters, calls for an application of the wash water to 
take advantage of this phenomenon. Insufficient 
wash application vitiates the efficiency of washing. 
Excess washing water application may likewise be 
detrimental if there is an erosion of the cake, due to 
the excess flowing down the cake. The wash water 
application should approach a submergence of the 
cake under wash water without any disturbance of 
the equi-resistant condition of the cake. This can be 
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done by atomizing the water upon the surface, and 
maintaining the atomizers under high pressure water 
without any clogging, or by means of enveloping wash 
belts on to which excess water is applied, and the 
excess directed away from the filter. If no wash 
water were applied and the cake completely dewatered 
to a bone dry product, the soluble left in the cake 
would be zero. Therefore, if the cake, after washing, 
is dewatered, the combined effect is to approach the 
above condition. 

It is apparent, therefore, that washing type filters 
are benefited by a good dewatering cycle, even when 
the filters are used in series washing and the cake 
from one filter repuddled to be filtered and washed on 
the subsequent filter. Consequently, for continuous 
filters, the machine that can provide for washing in 
the minimum are and include a good dewatering 
cycle, is the machine best designed for washing. 

Dewatering of filter cakes is by the extraction of 
the liquid from the voids of the cake. If it were 
possible completely to extract all water from the voids, 
so that only surface water on each particle remained, 
the operation of the filter would be a maximum in its 
dewatering phase. When a gaseous medium is sub- 
stituted for a liquid medium, as is the case with air 
supplanting liquid in a filter cake, we find that the 
particles of the cake attempt to rearrange to form 
their densest condition. This densification causes a 
contraction of volume, as evidenced by cracks or pit 
holes appearing in the cake. Such openings are short 
circuits for air in the dewatering of cakes on con- 
tinuous filters, or for compressed air on pressure 
filters. Through such short circuits, the air does 
very little good, so that the cake compressor or surface 
flapper serves to seal these cakes and increases the 
efficiency of the unit. It must also be noted that, the 
less the voidal space in the cake, the less the shrinkage 
of the cake and crack formation. Hence those units 
capable of handling their cakes have an advantage in 
dewatering cakes. Plate and frame filter presses have 
long withstood the application of less labor taking 
units by reason of their ability to form dense cakes 
before the dewatering cycle, so that the resultant 
eake is dryer than usually obtainable with more 
modern filters. 


Filters and Final Quality 


Chemical engineering in America has made big 
strides in the last ten years, and filtration progress has 
kept pace. Accordingly the plant operator who fails 
to appreciate the relation between the operation of his 
filters to the quality of his final product misses that 
interdependence of one unit process with another 
which has been the basis for chemical engineering 
progress. The fact that American industry turns out 
economically quality products that formerly were 
best made in Europe is proof that most operators 
stress the relationship of the unit processes to the 
final product. 
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DEEPEN DASLE FiL TRA T POR I SERV 12S 
LOW COST FILTRATION 
N operating, in maintenance, in first cost, in speed and in quality 
of run all through their long span of operating life, Shriver Filter 
Presses can always be depended upon to give low cost filtration 
service. 
Shriver experience, design and construction are three very essential fac- 
tors largely responsible for the efficiency and economy of Shriver Filter 
Presses. 
Let us send you a copy of the 
Shriver Catalog No. 29. 
T. SHRIVER & COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1860 
856 HAMILTON STREET 
HARRISON - N. J. 
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New Plant Construction | 











United States Gypsum Co., Chicago, plans to establish plant 
in Warren to house its new building steel division, purchased 
from Youngstown Pressed Steel Co. New plant will employ 
400 men. Company is one of largest fabricating concerns in 
country, controlling one-third of fabricated steel capacity. It 


recently purchased a controlling interest in Northwestern Ex- 
panded Metal Co. 


National Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. J., erects new four- 
story building, to also house Metasap Chemical Co., manufactur- 
ers of driers, a subsidiary of National. Officers of National 
are: president M. A. Richards; vice-president, J. H. Barton; 


treasurer and general sales manager, C. P. Gulick; secretary, 
G. D. Davis. 


Freeport Texas Co. plans improvements at plant at Hoskins 
Mound, Tex., to increase producing capacity of plant 30 per 
cent, and will include more efficient methods of treating water 
supply, use of flue gases for pre-heating feed water, and other 
engineering economies. 


Davison Chemical Co. starts construction of plant and deep 
water terminals on ship canal near Pasadena, Texas, involving 
proposed expenditure of about $350,000. Company is also build- 
ing highway and railroad from port terminal to site of new plant. 


American Potash & Chemical Corp. approves expansion plan 
for its California producing plants, involving expenditure of more 
than $4,500,000, including power plant, potash and borax re- 
fining plants and improvements in town of Trona. 


Sherwin Williams Co., Cleveland, sells part of property back 
of the new Cleveland Terminal Development and will move 
offices to new Midland Bank & Builders Exchange buildings. 


Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. purchases seven acres in East- 
wood section of Syracuse, and will erect plant for manufacture 
of acetylene by Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., a subsidiary. 


Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., opens new plant for manufacture of 
dissolved acetylene at Atlanta, discontinuing operations at old 
plant in same city. 


Sea-Maid Corp., Oakland, Cal., manufacturing chemical cleans- 
ers, acquires three-story factory to be used for new plant. Im- 
provements and extensions will cost about $70,000. 


Allied Tar & Chemical Corp., Elizabeth, N. J., manufacturer 
of napthalene, shingle stain oils, etc., plans rebuilding portion 
of plant recently destroyed by fire with loss in excess of $250,000. 


United States Potash Co., an interest of Snowden McSweeney 
Co., plans construction of new mining and refining plant 40 
miles from Hobbs, N. M., involving initial expenditure of about 
$1,000,000. 


Lindsay-MeMillan Co., Milwaukee, Wis., plans rebuilding 


branch plant at Savannah, Ga., recently partially destroyed by 
fire. 


Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey is reported to be planning 
construction of new solvents and hydrogenation plant adjoining 
refineries at Baton Rouge, La. 
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Procter & Gamble Co.’s $5,000,000 plant now under construc- 
tion at Long Beach, Cal., will be ready for the installation of 
machinery and equipment within approximately 10 months, ac- 
cording to W. C. Henderson, district manager of company. Plant 
was constructed for manufacture of soaps and vegetable shorten- 
ing, and will employ 1,000 persons. 


Commercial Solvents Corp. plans erection of $500,000 unit 
at Peoria for manufacture of new product, acetic acid, and 
doubling of Commercial Pigments titanium plant at Baltimore. 
Commercial Solvents uses acetic acid in butyl acetate, one of its 
chief products, having a potential market of its own of about 
15,000 tons a year of acetic acid. 


Gypsum, Lime & Alabastine Co. opens new Calgary plant pro- 
ducing various construction materials. During past year com- 
pany acquired new units in Ontario and Quebec. Last year 
operating profits were $1,315,315, or $2.07 per share, as against 
$977,591 or $1.42 per share year before. 


Rhodes Alkali & Chemical Corp. plans production of sodium 
sulfate from extensive deposits on Rhodes marsh, near Mina, 
Nev. New plant nears completion. Deposits are said to be 
among largest of their type in West. 

Engineering department, Hydro Engineering & Chemical Co., 
new subsidiary of Standard Oil Co. of N. J., moves into vacant 
plant of Durant Motor Co., Elizabeth, N. J. Company will 
develop hydrogenation process of gasoline manufacture. 


Solvay Process Co., will spend $5,000,000 in enlarging and 
improving Syracuse plant. About $1,000,000 of this amount 


, will be expended on an additional pipe line leading from Solvay 


Process brine wells at Tully to plant. 


Anglo-Chilean Consolidated Nitrate Corp. orders from South 
Chester Tube Co. 73,000 feet four-inch black steel pipe and large 
schedule of galvanized iron pipe for construction of new Chilean 
nitrate plant of Lautaro Nitrate Co. 


California Chemical Corp. plans expansion of plant at Newark, 
Cal., to cost several million dollars over a five-year period. 
Company operates three chemical plants in California, at Leslie, 
Newark and Chula Vista, and owns extensive magnesite deposits. 


Girdler Corp., which operates Tube-Turns, Inc., Louisville, 
Ky., plans additions to plant which will increase capacity 60 
per cent. Sales for first five months of year were 271 per cent 
more than for corresponding period last year. 


Shell Chemical Co. purchases 600 acres in Contra Costa 
County, California for $5,000,000 nitrogen fixation plant to 
produce ammonia nitrogen products and fertilizer. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. opens new varnish making 
unit in Philadelphia, with maximum capacity of 5,000,000 
gallons yearly. 


Newport Company’s $1,000,000 addition to Pensacola, Fla., 
plant nears completion. 


Corning Glass Works approves proposed expenditure of $700,- 
000 for clubhouse’and recreational building for employees. 
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A FEW OF THE MANY MODELS OF «Hy-Speed» PORTABLE ELECTRIC LIQUID MIXERS READY TO SERVE YOU 


“ALSOP ENGINEERING (O- 


Manufacturers of “Hy-Speed” Portable Electric Liquid Mixers, Mixing Tanks, Filters, Pumps, and “ALSOP” Glass-Lined Mixing and Storage Tanks. 
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JELLIFF 
Wire Cloth 


In All Metals and Weaves 
for Every Chemical Purpose 


There is a Jelliff Wire Cloth in any desired 


metal or weave, width or length. 


Jelliff Wire Cloth can be obtained resistant 
to any form of rust, corrosion or acid ero- 
sion, and each separate type of Jelliff Wire 
Cloth has been designed to render maximum 
service on the particular job for which it is 
intended. 


The expert advice of Jelliff engineers is 
available at all times. 


The C. O. JELLIFF MFG. CORP. 
SOUTHPORT, CONN. 
In New York, Boston, Newark and Philadelphia: 
The Whitehead Metal Products Co. 
In Chicago, Detroit and Dayton: The Central 
Steel & Wire Co. 
In northern New York State: Charles H. Meyn 
of Syracuse 
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39 West 60th Street, New York City 








WOOD TANKS 


DO NOT oiscovor contents 





We have installed Wood Tanks in the largest 
Chemical and Industrial plants in America and are 
equipped to make any size or shape for any pur- 
pose. Also Agitators and Agitator Drives. 

Catalogue and prices upon request. 


ATLANTIC [TANK CORPORATION 
237 Tonnele Ave., North Bergen, N. J. 


Established 1853 
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Royal Dutch, Standard Oil and I. G. 
in Hydrogenation Development 


Royal Dutch Company makes agreement with Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey and I. G. Farbenindustrie to participate 
in development of hydrogenation patents and to pool its interests 
with this group, according to annual report of Royal Dutch for 
1929. ‘By combining with other interested parties, some of 
which are large chemical industries,’ report says, “‘all further 
inventions and improvements will be concentrated in one central 
body, and thus this process (hydrogenation), by which high- 
grade products can be made from greatly varying raw materials, 
can be applied on the widest possible scale.’’ Development of 
hydrogenation process for refining of oil is joint undertaking 
conducted for several years by Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey and I. G. Farbenindustrie. By this process it is possible 
to recover approximately 100 per cent of refined products from 
crude petroleum, liquified coal, shale oil and coal tar, it is said. 
The Standard Oil Company of New Jersey has hydrogenation 
plant under construction at Bayway, N. J., with daily capacity 
of 5,000 barrels, which should be in operation in August. 





The Senate goes on record June 26 as unanimously favoring 
sale of power generated at Muscle Shoals to municipalities on 
same terms that it is being sold to private power companies in 
following resolution: Resolved, that it is the sense of the Senate 
that pending the enactment of legislation providing for the dis- 
position of power generated by the Government power plant at 
Wilson Dam, the Secretary of War should not discriminate 
against municipalities, in the sale of said power, but should sell 
power to municipalities applying for same upon as liberal terms 
and conditions as such power is sold to private power companies. 

et -a5 

General American Tank Car Corp., completes arrangements 
for organization of third tank and refrigeration car system in 
EKurope—the International Refrigerating Car Line—as another 
step in company’s program for operations abroad. 


German Rayon Producers and 
Consumers Agree on New Tariff 


Signatories to recent agreement between German rayon pro- 
ducers and consumers whereby latter group agreed to higher 
tariff proposals of producers in return for assurance of source 
of raw materials at present prevailing low prices, is furnished by 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Commerce as follows: Producers: Vereinigte Glanzs- 
toffabriken A. G., Elberfeld; Stapelfaserfabarik Jordan & Co., 
Sydowsaue bei Stettin; Glanzfaeden A. G., Elberfeld; Neue 
Glanzstoffwerke A. G., Breslau 16; Glanzstoff-Courtaulds G.m.b. 
H., Elberfeld; Abteilung Kunstseide, Berlin S. O. 36; Herming- 
haus & Co., G.m.b.H., Elberfeld; Fr. Kuettner A. G., Sehma im 
Erzgebirge; Spinnstoffabrik Zehlendorf G.m.b.H., Berlin-Lich- 
terfelde; Spinnfaser A. G., Elsterberg I. V.; J. P. Bemberg 
A. G., Barmen-R Hoelkenseide G.m.b.H., Barmen; <Aceta 
G.m.b.H., Berlin-Rummelsburg; Borivsk Kunstseiden A. G., 
Herzberg (Harz); spinnstoffwerk Glauchau A. G., Glauchau; 
Viscose A. G., Arnstadt in Thueringen; and Deutsche Acetate- 
Kunstseiden A. G., ‘““Rhodisaeta,”’ Freiburg i. Br. 

Consumer organizations: Verein deutscher seidenwebereien, 
Krefeld; Verband deutscher Samt-und Plueschfabrikanten, Kre- 
feld; Verein Duetscher Wirkereien E. V., Charlottenburg 4; 
Wirkwarenfabrikanten-Vereinigung E. V., Chemnitz; Verband 
der Stoffhandschuh-fabrikanten E. V., Limbach i. Sa.; Stickerie- 
Landesverein Sachsen E. V., Chemnitz; Gesamtverband deuts- 
cher; Baumwollwebereien, Berlin W. 10; Wirtschaftsverband der 
Baender, Kordel, Litzen, und Kloeppel industrie, Barmen; Ver- 
band Deutscher Teppich und Moebelstoff-Fabrikanten E. V., 
Leipzig C. 1; Verband deutscher Kunstseidenzwirner und 
Veredler, Berlin W. 30; and Verband der Hersteller kunstsei- 
dener Handarbeitsgarne, Berlin W. 30. 





Japan Artificial Fertilizer Co. commences production of am- 
monia solution at new plant at Toyama, said to have yearly 
capacity of 50,000 tons sulfate of ammonia, 40 per cent of which 
will be used for manufacture of ammonium chloride, according 
to report. 
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THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO 


Chart prepared by the Grasselli Chemical Co. to indicate graphically 
the widespread uses of Silicate of Soda 
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The quality of your product and the 
efficiency of your process are largely 
determined by the quality of the raw 
materials you use. 


For over twelve years Selden Brand 
PURE PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 
has been the standard for uniform- 
ity and purity, being absolutely free 
from all odor, color and other impur- 
ities of any kind. 


Safeguard your product and increase 
your profits by specifying Selden 
Brand PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE. 


Available in any quantity from a 
barrel to a carload. 


The flaked is packed in bar- 
rels weighing 250 pounds net 
and the Crystals, 150 pounds 
net. All barrels are paper lined. 
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PHTHALIC 
ANHYDRIDE 


FLAKED or CRYSTAL 





For Use In 


Anthranilic Acid 
Anthraquinone 
Benzoic Acid 
Bromofluoresceic Acid 
Diamyl Phthalate 
Dibutyl Phthalate 
Diethyl Phthalate 
Eosine 

Erythrosine 
Fluorescein 
Phenolphthalein 
Phthalimide 
Tetrachlor Phthalic Acid 
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THE SELDEN COMPANY 


Sales Division 
286 Spring Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Winners of Francis P. 
Garvan Essay Prizes 


Winners of the Francis P. Garvan chemical essay prizes for 
1929-30 are announced by Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary 
of Interior, and chairman, American Chemical Society prize 
essay committee as follows: Philander Powers, Washington High 
School, Portland, Ore., ‘‘Chemistry and Its Relation to Health 
and Disease.”” Patricia S. Moroney, Manchester High School, 
South Manchester, Conn., ‘The Relation of Chemistry to the 
Enrichment of Life.’ John Stanley Bancker, Tilton School, 
Tilton, N. H., ‘““The Relations of Chemistry to Forestry.”” Alex 
Scheer, Central Senior High School, Kenosha, Wis., ‘“The Re- 
lation of Chemistry to National Defense.’’ Doris E. Dierkes, 
John W. Hallahan Catholic Girls’ High School, Philadelphia, Pa., 
‘“‘The Relation of Chemistry to the Home.”” Ruth Scribbins, New 
Trier High School, Winnetka, IIl., ““The Relations of Chemistry 
to the Development of the Building Industry.” About 500,000 
high school pupils throughout the country participated in the 
contest. 





Recent Chemical Patents Grants 


Patents have been recently issued for new method of obtaining 
alcohols, acids and other products from gas or vapor mixtures to 
Sinclair Refining Co.; for production of hydrocyanic acid to 
California Cyanide Co.; for preparation of chlorinated anthra- 
quinones to Newport Co., Carrollville, Wis.; for manufacture of 
urea in form of crystalline needles to I. G. Farbenindustrie; for 
apparatus for manufacturing acid phosphate to G. Ober & Sons, 
Baltimore. Dyestuff patent award for manufacture of fast vat 
dyes wherein hydrogen atoms may be replaced by halogen, first 
issued in Germany, is reassigned to General Aniline Works, also 
two other German dye patents, one for condensation products 
of naphthostyril series, and one for process for azo dyestuffs 
insoluble in water. 





Mines Trading Co., Ltd., Formed 


Mines Trading Co., Ltd., Fenchurch street, E. C., London, is 
formed to take over business of purchasing plant, etc., for 
Guggenheim and certain other South American interests, in- 
cluding the following: American Smelting & Refining Co., 
Anglo-Chilean Consolidated Nitrate Corporation, Aramayo 
Mines of Bolivia, Braden Copper Co., Caracoles Tin Co. of 
Bolivia, Guggenheim Bros., Lautaro Nitrate Co., Minerec Cor- 
poration, Mines Products Corporation and Yukon Gold Co. 
Board of company will include L. E. Grant, Lord Castle Stewart 
(director of Lautaro Nitrate Co.), J. J. Lemon, H. D. Kettle, 
J. Stantic and D. C. Tewson. 





Link-Belt Co. perfects Promal, new metal for cast chains, 
which combines high tensile strength and great wear resistance, 
testing superior to malleable iron and mild cast steel on both 
points. 


Wm. J. Sweet Foundry Co. issues new and revised Sweetaloy 
castings chart showing complete range of chrome iron and 
chrome nickel iron alloys for corrosion and heat resistance. 


H. K. Ferguson Co., engineers and builders, Cleveland, acquire 
business of Warren D. Spengler, Inc., consulting power plant 
engineers, Cleveland. 


New bagging scale for chemical industry, which fills bags to 
any predetermined weight, is announced by Toledo Scale Co, 


Fetter Steel Barrel Corp. moves to its own plant, 900 Hotel 
ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Chemical Equipment Co., Inc., moves factory and offices to 
Montpelier, Ind. 
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World Chemical Production in 
1928 Estimated at $5,760,000,000 


Chemical industry measured in value of production, already 
has outstripped numerous important branches of world industry, 
both in raw material production and in manufacture, says 
Dresdner Bank in review of world chemical trade. World produc- 
tion during 1928 is figured to have reached 24,000,000,000 reichs- 
marks, or approximately $5,760,000,000, which is contrasted 
with a world output of 18,510,000,000 reichsmarks, or $4,442, 
400,000 during 1924. 

No efforts have been made to place value on world chemical 
production since estimate of 1924 output reported to Geneva 
Conference, which was $4,154,000,000, and when share of United 
States was placed at 47 per cent of total. Dresdner Bank’s allot- 
ment to United States for that year, however, is 45.4 per cent, 
and in its review of industry for 1928 places United States produc- 
tion at 45.8 per cent. Germany, which was given 16.2 per cent of 
1924 output, now has share of 16.7 per cent of world total, or an 
increase of .5 per cent during four-year period, as against increase 
of .4 per cent for United States. Other nations’ share in 1924 and 
1928 world chemical output is estimated as follows: Great 
Britain and Ireland, 12.5 per cent, against 13.5 per cent.; Sweden, 
.8, against 1.1; Russia, 4.2, against 2.4; Canada, 2.5; against 
2.5, and other countries, 17.5 per cent, against 18.9 per cent. Bank 
concedes that all statistics concerning volume of production may 
leave much to be desired as to accuracy. 

Dresdner Bank reviews position of large manufacturing groups 
within their respective countries. In Germany, it finds that 
I. G. Farbenindustrie controls 100 per cent of dyestuffs produc- 
tion, about 85 per cent of synthetic nitrogen and about 90 per 
cent of sulfuric and nitric acid output. In Great Britain Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd., accounts for about 40 per cent 
of dyes, 100 per cent of nitrogen and practically entire inorganic 
chemical industry in that country. In France, Etablissments 
Kuhlmann, together with Manufacture de Glaces & Produits 
Chimiques de Saint-Gobain, accounts for 80 per cent of dyes 
produced, 30 per cent of nitrogen, 70 per cent of acids and about. 
70 per cent of superphosphate. In Belgium, Union Chimique 
Belge controls 100 per cent of outputs of sulfuric and nitric 
acids, and an undetermined amount of synthetic nitrogen. In 
Italy, Montecatini interests account for 60 per cent of nitrogen, 
60 per cent of sulfuric acid and 70 per cent of superphosphate. 
They are also dominating in Italy’s output of pyrites (about, 
80 per cent) and sulfur (over 30 per cent). 





Insecticide and Disinfectant Manufacturers’ Association holds 
seventeenth midsummer meeting at Chicago, June 9 to 11. 
Among topics discussed were perfuming of fly sprays, by Russell 
B. Stoddard, of van Ameringen-Haebler, Inc.; problems of 
selling, by Elon G. Borton, advertising director, LaSalle Exten- 
sion University; chemical methods of examining disinfectants 
and insecticides, by Leslie Hart, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, 
St. Louis; the correlation of pyrethrum tests, by Dr. A. Weed. 
Dr. Robert C. White is president of the association, and Harry 
W. Cole, secretary. 


Twenty American scientists and agricultural leaders participate 
in centenary celebration of exportation of nitrate of soda from 
Chile. They will visit principal cities, typical farms and princi- 
pal nitrate deposits. 


Philadelphia Chemical Club award for 1930 is presented to 
George A. Reigner at Drexel Institute, as being student showing 
greatest promise of future leadership in chemical industry. 


Forty cities and towns in Mexico have been linked to United 
States and Canada by extension of Bell telephone system to 
Eastern section of Mexico. 


Society of Chemical Industry holds forty-ninth annual meeting 
at Birmingham, England, July 14-19. 
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A LUXURIOUS 
SCENT | 


Enhances the Sales 


Appeal of any a >. 
Particularly rubber 
or pyroxylin coated 
fabrics need to be 


reodorized 


A pl easant scent Women dislike unpleasant 
will decrease sales 
reststance, for now 
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our special aromatic products. 


Gi Vaudan- Delawanna, Inc. 


80 FIFTH AVENUE 
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All types of coated fabrics such as artificial 
leathers, wall coverings, curtains and shades 
can be pleasantly reodorized for less than 
one tenth of a cent per yard. It will pay 
you to investigate and secure samples of 






odors. 
Your product must be correct in 


value. 
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International Combustion 
Reported Planning Reorganization 


International Combustion Engineering Corp. reorganization 
plans are under way and are expected to be announced soon. It 
is believed company will be absorbed by Foster Wheeler Corp. 
Plans are understood to call for sale of 50,000 shares new 7 per 
cent preferred stock to be underwritten at $80 share by Guaranty 
Co., New York. New common stock is said to be underwritten 
at $20 a share, number of shares not announced. Present 
holders of preferred stock are to be offered one-half shares new 
preferred and one and one-half shares new common stock in 
exchange for old shares, with rights to buy additional common 
at underwriters’ price and warrants to buy common shares at 
$30 each. 





Suit brought by Lady Davis, widow of Sir Mortimer Davis, 
and Mortimer Davis, son, to have Lord Shaughnessy, president 
of Canadian Industrial Aleohol, and A. M. Reaper, removed as 
executors of the estate of Sir Mortimer Davis is dismissed. 
Control of Sir Mortimer Davis, Inc., which controls Canadian 
Industrial Alcohol, and of which Lord Shaughnessy and Mr. 
Reaper are controlling executives, is chief asset of the Davis 
estate. Case has been dragging in the Superior Court for months. 
Alcohol annual meeting has not been held yet, because of dispute. 
It is understood Lady Davis will appeal decision. 





New York Chapter, American Institute of Chemists at its 
annual meeting elects the following officers: chairman, Frederick 
J. Kenney, Municipal Laboratory; vice-chairman, B. T. Brooks, 
Consulting Chemist; secretary-treasurer, Leon V. Quigley, Bake- 
lite Corporation; councilors for three years, George Barsky, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company, and P. J. Wood, Oriental Silk Printing 
Co.; for National Council, Karl M. Herstein, Hochstadter Labora- 
tories. 








New Incorporations 














Methyl Corporation of America, Wilmington, Del., chemicals—Corp. Trust 
Co., 10,000 shs com. 

Chester Valley Lime & Products Co., Wilmington, Del., 
Corp. Service Co., $400,000 pf., 6,000 shs com. 

Uncel Sam Chemical Co., New York, $20,000. 

Coldwater Cotton Oil Co., Wilmington, Del., 
Trust Co., Wilmington, $50,000, 500 shs com. 

Senator Fluorspar Co., Dover, Del., fluorspar, lead, zinc, other minerals— 
Corp. Trust Co., 1,000 shs com. 

Nesko Pharmacal Products Co., Newark, chemicals—William B. 
Newark, $250,000. 

Na aaa Chemicals Corp., 
$500,00 

Dr. Adolph Schror [etaneties, 
Carney, East Newark, $125,000. 

Superior Brands, uae -S. Poses, 

Merle Norman, Inc., Short Hills, N. 
Wilmington, Del., $300,000. 

Quick Products, Inc., Newark, manufacture chemical devices—S. Sidney 
Silver, Newark, $25,000 pf., 500 shs com. 

Bete-Sol Products Co., New York, chemicals for paint removing, J. Perl- 
mutter, $20,000. 

Golden Star Medical Products Corp., Mm Ss 
Rasquin & Miller, Huntington, 30 shs com. 

Solfo Chemical Co., T Felcone & Felcone, Trenton, $100,000. 


lime, mineral,— 


cottonseed oil mills—Corp. 


Kasen, 
Philadelphia—Corp. Guarantee & Trust Co., 


Inc., East Newark, chemicals—Leo 8S. 
New York, $20,000. 


J., drugs, chemicals—Corp. Trust Co., 


Southampton, chemicals, 
‘renton, N. J., 

Odorless Disinfectants, New York, B. G. Eadie, $19,500. 

Balmogen Chemical Corp., New York, M. Lebauer, 500 shs com. 

Brower Chemicals, New Work, A. Breman, $20,000. 

Chemie Hydrocarbon Corp., Chicago, Ill, agricultural fertilizer from shale 
rock—Prentice Hall, Inc., of Delaware, Dover, Del., 100,000 shs com. 

Inter-Alliance Chemical he New York, A. Kohn, 500 shs com. 

Barnes Chemical Co., Cae, 100,000 pf., and 250,000 no-par shs com. 

Yonkers-Schaefer po rene Steiner & Kohan, 
$20,000. 
Rasesceg Factors, drugs, A. Guy, Forest Hills, Long Island, $25,000 pfd. 750 
shs. com. 

r% ust Henniger, Inc., Paterson, N. J., chemicals, J. Pierce, $125,000. 

3. C. Compeunds, chemicals, E. re Rogers, New York, $20,000. 

foam Chemical Co., Ine., Wilmington, Del., Corp. Service Co., $125,000, 
10,000 shs com. 

Beetleware Corp., chemicals, M. J. O'Callaghan, 200 shs com. 

City Tar Products Corp., I. Spielberg, New York, $10,000. 

Monumental Products Corp., Wilmington, Del., inks, chemicals, other 
ingredients for manufacture safety paper, Corp. Service Co., 5,000 shs com. 

Kalco Products Corp., chemicals, H. O. Burdan, New York, $20, 000. 

Petroleum Hydrogenation Corp. of Mexico, Brooklyn, N. Y. ., oil, gas, coal, 
Corp. Trust Co., $500,000, 200,000 shs com. 

Universal Fibre Corp., New York, flax, hemp, jute, cotton, wool, silk, 
Registrar and Transfer Co., 175,000 shs com. 

National Ammonia Co., ‘Inc., chemicals and chemical products, 
Va., $100,000 


chemical—Petersin, 


Richmond, 
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German Chemical Exports 
Reach New High Level 


German chemical exports during the year were higher than 
ever before, amounting to $327,000,000 in value. The imports 
reached a value of $75,000,000, leaving a favorable balance of 
$252,000,000 in the country’s chemical trade. Conspicuous 
technical progress was made during the year by the German 
chemical industry, especially in nitrogen fixation, hydrogenation 
of oil and fine chemical preparations. Concentration 
tionalization were factors contributing to higher profits, and 
the I. G. Farbenindustrie, the dominating interest, continued 
to extend its international affiliations, the report states, and 
penetrated foreign markets to an even greater extent than before. 

Of the 4,000,000,000-mark chemical production, about 20 per 
cent (a maximum of 800,000,000 marks) may be credited to 
artificial nitrogen carriers, 12 per cent (maximum 480,000,000 
marks) to dyes, and 5 per cent (200,000,000 marks) to rayon. 
The value of Germany’s potash and by-product output probably 
exceeds the rayon figure by at least 50,000,000 marks, while 
that of pharmaceuticals is believed to be 200,000,000 to 300,- 
000,000 marks. 

On the basis of a 1913 index number of 100, German chemical 
prices were 119 last year, against a general index of 150. It is 
claimed that the chemical price index is lower than elsewhere, 
comparing with 120 in France, 144 in Great Britain and 135 
in the United States. 

The German Union for Chemical Promotion shows that 112 
representative German chemical corporations averaged a 9.9 
per cent dividend on their 1928 business, against 9.4 in 1927 
6.6 in 1926, and 6.6 per cent in 1925. The I. G. Farbenindustrie 
paid 12 per cent, but excluding this combine, the other chemical 
companies averaged 7.1 per cent in 1928. The value of the Far- 
benindustrie’s production may be figured approximately at one- 
third of total German chemical production. 

German potash industry sales of by-products such as rock 
salt, bromine, magnesium chloride, Epsom salts, ete., totaled 
in 1929, 34,000,000 marks divided among the several concerns 
as follows: Wintershall 10,000,000 marks; Burbach 6,500,000 
marks; Ashersleben 4,000,000; Westergeln 4,000,000; Salzdet- 
furth 2,000,000; other companies 7,500,000. German production 
of potash by-products in 1929 included 125,000 tons of magne- 
sium chloride, both solid and liquid, and 1,800 tons of bromide. 
Sodium sulfate or salt cake production in 1929 was not reported, 
but the rate of production in previous years has been between 
280,000 and 300,000 tons. Exports in 1928 and 1929 of these 
three products as well as magnesium sulfate and salt are shown 
as follows: 


and ra- 


1928 1929 
To United States 
Metric tons Metric tons Marks Metric tons 
Bromine 184 23% 717,000 
Magnesium chloride. 36,585 42,999 3,612,000 1,561 
Sodium sulfate 120,393 177,373 8,924,000 77,098 
Magnesium sulfate. . 93,942 100,869 4,385,000 5,984 
Salt, including ev aporat- 
ed salt, ete 880,092 969,815 17,379,000 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. and employees join in obser- 
vance of the 50th anniversary of Repauno plant, Gibbstown, 
N.J., June 19. Addresses were made by Lammot du Pont, presi- 
dent of company, J. W. McCoy, general manager, high explosives 
department and others. P. C. Kaiser, plant manager, presided, 
assisted by H. K. Babbitt, director, high explosives manufacturing 
department. The Repaun plant was originally the Repauno 
Chemical Co. Its first president was Lammot du Pont, father 
of the present president of the du Pont company. 


New York Insecticide Co., Medina, N. Y., is refused registra- 
tion with United States Patent Office of term “Originators of 
Fine Dust’”’ as trade-mark for insecticides, on grounds term is 
informative descriptive slogan, hence not registerable. 


Senate adopts resolution ordering Tariff Commission to in- 
vestigate difference in cost of making ultramarine blue here and 
abroad. 
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Every product, every process 
has originated in or passed 
thru our Research Depart- 
ment. We are justly proud 
of this painstaking care in 
development and produc- 
tion. It guarantees you 
Hooker Chemicals of the 
Highest Quality. 





With plants conveniently located 
and our policy of carrying ample 
stocks of materials on hand at all 
times, we are prepared to make 
prompt and efficient deliveries to 
all sections of the country. 





EASTERN 
Sales Office -- 60 East 42nd Street, New York 
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HOOKER CHEMICALS 


Caustic Soda 

Liquid Chlorine 
Bleaching Powder 
Muriatic Acid 
Monochlorbenzene 
Paradichlorbenzene 
Benzoate of Soda 
Benzoic Acid 

Benzoyl Chloride 
Benzyl Alcohol 
Antimony Trichloride 
Ferric Chloride 
Sulphur Monochloride 
Sulphur Dichloride 
Sulphuryl Chloride 
Salt 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL CO. 


WESTERN 
Plant -- Tacoma, Washington 


Sales Office -- Tacoma, Washington 
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Hawley-Smoot Tariff Boosts 
Many Rates in Schedule 1 


Many Chemicals Affected—Duties Generally Higher— 
Some Decreases—Duties Put on Chromic Acid, Arsenic 
Sulfide, Formerly on Free List. 


Hawley-Smoot tariff bill is signed by President Hoover June 
17 and becomes effective midnight of that date. Items affected 
in Schedule 1. Chemicals, Oils and Paints, are as follows: Acids 
and acid anhydrides—acetic acid containing not more than 65 
per cent acetic acid (lb.), 34¢ to 13¢c; acetic anhydride (Ib.), 5c¢ 
to 3%c; boric acid (lb.), 1%e to le; citric acid (Ib.), 17¢ to 17¢; 
formic acid (lb.), 25% to 3c; tannic acid, tannin and extracts of 
nutgalls: containing less than 50% tannic acid (lb.), 4¢ to 5e; 
containing 50% or more and medicinal (lb.), 20¢ to 18¢; tartaric 
acid (lb.), 6c to 8c; sulfide of arsenic (lb.), Free to 2c; gallic acid 
(Ib.), 8e to 6c; chromic acid (lb.), Free to 25%; oleic acid or red oil 
(Ib.), 1%e to 20%; stearic acid (lb.), 1%e to 25%; acetone and 
ethyl methyl ketone and their homologues, and acetone oil (Ib.), 
25% to 20%. Alcohol: Hexyl (ib.), 25% to 6c; calcium arsenate 
25% to Free; copper iodide (crude), 25% to Free; Aluminum 
sulfate, alum cake or aluminous cakes: containing not more than 
15% alumina and more iron than the equivalent of 1-10 per cent 
ferric oxide (lb.), %40c to %e; ammonium compounds: ammo- 
nium carbonate and bicarbonate (lb.), 1%e to 2e. 

Argols, tartar and wine lees: containing less than 90% potas- 
sium bitartrate, 5% to Free; calcium tartrate, crude, 5% to Free; 
amber and amberoid, unmanufactured, n. s. p. f. (Ib.), $1 to 50c¢; 
synthetic gums and resins, n. s. p. f. (Ib.), 25% to 4e+30%; 
Barium compounds: barium chloride (Ib.), 114¢ to 2c; barium 
oxide (lb.), 25% to 2%c; ecaffein (lb.), $1.50 to $1.25; caffein 
citrate (lb.), 25% to 75c; theobromine (lb.), 25% to 75c; calcium 
oxalate (lb.), 25% to 4c; mercurial preparations: calomel (Ib.), 
45% to 22c+25%; corrosive sublimate (lb.), 45% to 22ce+25%; 
other mercurial preparations (Ib.), 45% to 22c+25%; mercuric 
oxide (lb.), 45% to 22e+25%; carbon tetrachloride (lb.), 2%e 
to 1c; chloroform (Ib.), 6¢ to 4c; tetrachloroethane, 35% to 30%; 
trichloroethylene, 35% to 30%. 

Casein and casein mixtures: casein or lactarene (lb.), 2%e 
to 5%c; mixtures of which casein or lactarene is the component 
material of chief value, n. s. p. f. (lb.), 20% to 5%e; chalk or 
whiting or Paris white: dry, ground or bolted whiting (lb.), 25% 
to “oc; urea (Ib.), 35% to Free; ethyl hydrocupreine salts and 
compounds thereof (new) (ounce), Free to 20c; diethybarbituric 
acid, salts and compounds (Ib.), 25% to $2.50 (Rate on diethyl- 
barbituric acid and derivatives changed by Presidential procla- 
mation to 25 per cent based on American selling price, effective 
Nov. 29, 1924); metacresol, orthacresol, paracresol, 90% or more 
pure (Ib.), 7e+40% to 3%c+20%; coal-tar products, n. s. p. f. 
(Ib.), 7¢-+40% to 3%c+20%; dyes and finished coal-tar chemi- 
‘cals: colors, dyes and stains—synthetic indigo (lb.), 7¢+45% to 
3c+20%; sulfur black (lb.), 7e-+45% to 3¢e+20%. 

Collodion and other liquid solutions of pyroxylin, of other 
‘cellulose esters or ethers, or of cellulose (lb.), 35¢ to 30¢; (a) 
cellulose acetate, and compounds, combinations, or mixtures 
‘containing cellulose acetate: (1) In blocks, sheets, rods, tubes, 
powder, flakes, briquets, or other forms, whether or not colloided, 
and cellulose acetate rayon waste and other cellulose acetate 
waste not made into finished or partly finished articles, 10%; 40c 
to 50c; (2) In finished or partly finished articles, n. s. p. f., 60% 
to 80%; (b) Cellulose compounds, including pyroxylin and other 
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cellulose esters and ethers, combinations or mixtures: trans- 
parent sheets more than 3-1000 of 1 inch and not more than 
32-1000 of 1 inch in thickness (lb.), 40¢ to 45c; transparent sheets 
of cellulose not exceeding 3-1000 of 1 inch in thickness, 25°% to 
45%; vulcanized fiber, made wholly or in chief value of cellulose, 
35% to 30%; compounds of casein, known as galalith or any 
other name: in finished or partly finished articles, n. s. p. f. (Ib.), 
40ce+25% to 40¢0+50%. 

Ethers and esters: butyl acetate (Ib.), 25% to 7c; amyl acetate 
(lb.), 25% to 7e; extracts, dyeing and tanning: cochineal ex- 
tract, 15% to Free; formaldehyde solution or formalin (lb.), 2¢ 
to 134c; hexamethylenetetramine (lb.), 25°%% to 1le; iodine, re- 
sublimed (lb.), 20c to 10c; magnesium compounds: sulfate or 
Epsom salts (lb.), %e to 34¢; oxide or calcined magnesia (Ib.), 
3%c to 7c; camphor, synthetic (lb.), 6e to 5c; oils, animal and 
fish: sperm, refined or otherwise processed (gal.), 10c¢ to 14¢; 
spermaceti wax (lb.), Free to 6c; wool grease, containing more 
than 2 per cent free fatty acids (lb.), %e¢ to le; wool grease, con- 
taining 2 per cent or less, not medicinal (Ib.), le to 2c; wool 
grease, medicinal, including Adeps lanae (lb.), le to 3c; oils, 
vegetable: linseed or flaxseed and combinations and mixtures 
(lb.), 3.8¢ to 4.5¢; olive, weighing with container less than 40 
pounds (lb.), 7%c to 9%e; rapeseed, 6c gal. to Free; eulachon oil, 
20% to Free; sunflower oil, denatured, 20°% to Free; palm- 
kernel oil, edible (Ib.), Free to 1c; soy-bean oil (Ib.), 2%e to 3%e; 
Paris green 15% to Free. 

Phosphorous oxychloride (lb.), 25° to 6¢; phosphorous tri- 
chloride (lb.), 25% to 6e; precipitated barium sulfate or blane 
fixe (lb.), le to 114¢; ultramarine blues: valued at over 10e (Ib.), 
3e to 4c; decolorizing, deodorizing, or gas absorbing chars and 
carbons, whether or not activated, and all activated chars and 
carbons, 20% to 45°; vermillion reds, containing quicksilver 
(Ib.), 28e to 35¢; cuprous oxide, 25°% to 35%; lithopone and other 
combinations or mixtures of zine sulfide and barium sulfate: 
containing 30% or more zine sulfide (lb.), 134¢ to 134e+15%; 

Potassium compounds: citrate (lb.), 259% to 14¢; chlorate 
(Ib.), 2!4¢ to 1%e; permanganate (lb.), 4¢ (Rate on potassium 
permanganate changed by Presidential proclamation from 4 
cents to 6c per pound, effective Dec. 16, 1928); nitrate or salt- 
peter, refined (lb.), 144e to le; santonin, and salts of (lb.), 75e 
to Free; sodium and lithium, byrillium, and caesium, Free to 
25% (25 per cent under Paragraph 5 to Dec. 4, 1928; thereafter 
free by court decision); sodium compounds: bicarbonate (Ib.), 
‘4c to Free; citrate (lb.), 25% to 12e; Oxalate (Ib.), 25°% to 
2'%c; phosphate (except pyro) n.s. p. f. (lb.), %e to 34e; sili- 
cofluoride (lb.), 25% to 1%e (Rate on sodium silicofluoride 
changed by Presidential proclamation to 25 per cent based on 
American selling price, effective Sept. 15, 1928); sulfate, anhy- 
drous (ton), $2 to $3; starch: potato (Ib.), 134¢ to 2%e; all other 
starches, n. s. p. f. (Ib.), le to 1%e; rice (Ib.), le to 1c; corn (Ib.), 
le to 1%c; wheat (lb.), le to 11%e; arrowroot (lb.), le to Free. 

Dextrine, made from potato starch or potato flour (lb.), 2'4e 
to 3c; dextrine, n. s. p. f., burnt starch, dextrine substitutes (lb.), 
1\4e to 2c; soluble or chemically treated starch (lb.), 1'4¢ to 
2c; strychnine alkaloid (ounce), 15¢ to 20c; other salts of strych- 
nine (ounce), 15¢ to 20c; vanadium compounds: vanadic acid, 
vanadic anhydride, and salts, 25% to 40%; chemical compounds, 
mixtures, and salts wholly or in chief value of vanadium, n. s. 
p. f., 25% to 40%; zine sulfide (Ib.), 1%¢ to 3c; wood tar and 
pitch of wood, and tar oil from wood (Ib.), Free to 1c; calcium 
acetate, crude (lb.), Free to 1c; vanillin (lb.), 45% to 7e+45%; 
drawing ink, 20% to 15%; manufactures of carbonate of magne- 


sia (lb.), 30% to 2c; turpentine, gums and spirits of, and rosin, 
Free to 5%. 
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Now in 100 Ib. 
Multi-Wall Paper Bags 
Light 58% Soda Ash 


— forward step in a program of con- 
stant improvement---Wyandotte Soda Ash 
now comes in multi-wall paper bags. Multiple 
wrappings end the old dust nuisance. No Soda 
Ash sifts out---it can’t. 


The new 100 Ib. size handles easier, quicker. 
You save time, labor. Guaranteed dust-proof, 
leak-proof, break-proof, moisture-proof. 


Michigan Alkali Company is the first Soda 
Ash manufacturer to successfully use this 


method of packing Soda Ash. 





‘Distinguished for its high test 
and uniform quality’’ 


MICHIGAN ALKALI COMPANY 


General Sales Department 


10 East 40th Street, New York City 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 1316 SOUTH CANAL STREET WORKS: WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


NOTE NEW ADDRESS : Our new location in New York is at 10 East 40th Street— 
just across the street from where we were and a few steps nearer Fifth Avenue 
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Personal and Personnel 














C. P. McCormick, vice-president, McCormick & Co., Balti- 
more, Md., C. C. Baird, president, Baird & McGuire, Holbrook, 
Mass., and S. H. Bell, manager, Koppers Products Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., are among those who attend summer convention of 
Insecticide & Disinfectant Manufacturers Association in Chicago. 


J. A. Berninghaus, general manager of sales, home office Mon- 
santo Chemical Works, St. Louis, and V. E. Williams, in charge 
of Eastern district sales office, New York, are elected assistant 
vice presidents by Monsanto board of directors June 24. They 
will continue in their respective capacities. 


W. A. Moore, of Rubber Service Laboratories, subsidiary of 
Monsanto Chemical Works, is assigned to Western territory of 
company, succeeding E. R. Waite, resigned. C. Wheeler will 
cover Northeastern Ohio territory. 


E. R. Waite resigns as representative, Monsanto Chemical 
Works subsidiary, Rubber Service Laboratories, Akron, Ohio, to 
become plant superintendent, Sheller 


Manufacturing Co., 
Portland, Ind. 


B. Wellman, formerly New York chemical broker, is appointed 
in charge chemical department, New York office, O. Hommel Co., 
Pittsburgh. Company manufactures ceramic colors and bronze 
powder, and handles chemicals for ceramic and related trades. 


George Eastman gives additional $100,000 to American Trust 
Fund for Oxford University for George Eastman visiting profes- 
sorship at Oxford, created last year by Mr. Eastman with en- 
dowment of $200,000. 


R. E. T. Haff, formerly assistant director of sales, viscose 
process department, Du Pont Rayon Co., becomes division 
manager, cellulose caps organization, Du Pont Cellophane Co. 
He has been active in Rayon Institute of America, Inc. 


Clinton W. Beard resigns as chief chemist, Niagara Alkali Co., 
Niagara Falls, to join staff of Sylvinia Products Co., Fredericks- 
burg, Va. Oliver M. O’Neil, his assistant, becomes his successor. 


Edward Ray Weidlein, director, Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research, receives honorary degree of LL.D. from University 
of Pittsburgh, June 11. 


Giovanni Antonio Ruggeri, director, Italian’ Duco Co., allied 
with the Montecatini chemical group of Italy, visits United 
States. 


Joseph D. Lowery is appointed sales manager of heavy chemi- 
cals division of Kalbfleisch Corp. He has been with company 
fifteen years. 


Dexter North is named acting chief of the chemical division 
of the Tariff Commission, succeeding Warren N. Watson, whose 
assistant he has been. 


Martin H. Wittner, head chemist, Colgate & Co., receives 
degree of Doctor of Science from Colgate University June 9. 


S. H. Stilling, president, Wood Products Co., Buffalo, is made 
director, All-American Shares Corp., Buffalo. 


Walter E. Sachs, Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York, is elected 
director of Merck & Co., succeeding Waddill Catchingg, resigned. 


C. E. Schott, formerly with Reichard-Coulston, Inc., joins 
sales force of Hammill & Gillespie, Inc., New York. 


F. U. Rapp is chosen by Hercules Powder Co. to develop pine 
oil sales. 
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John D. Gillis 


John D. Gillis, managing director, Graesser-Monsanto Chem- 
ical Works, Ltd., subsidiary, Monsanto Chemical Works, St. 
Louis, dies in London, aged 
43. He was born in Stillwater, 
Minn. and educated in the 
public schools there and at New 
York University. In 1915 he 
entered drug and chemical busi- 
ness and has been actively 
associated with it ever since. He 
was sales manager, Minneapolis 
Drug Co., 1915-16; general 
manager, Leo Shapiro Co., 
Minneapolis, 1917; secretary 
and general manager, American 
Chemical Products Co., New 
York, 1918-20; president and 
general manager, John T. Mil- 
liken & Co., 1921-1929, when he 
joined executive staff, Monsanto Chemical Works, as assistant 
to president. 
was member, 





John D. Gillis 


Early this year he was transferred to London. He 

Chamber of Commerce, Manufacturers’ and 
Merchants’ Association, Missouri Athletic Association, Bellerive 
Country Club and other St. Louis organizations. 





Harvey W. Wiley 


Dr. Harvey Washington Wiley, pure food expert and for 
thirty years Chief of Bureau of Chemistry, Department of 
Agriculture, dies, June 30, aged 85 years. He was born in Kent, 
Indiana, Oct. 18, 1844, and educated at Hanover (Ind.) College, 
A. B. 1867, A. M. 1870; Indiana Medical College, M.D., 1871; 
Harvard, B.S., 1873. He also had honorary degrees from Han- 
over, Ph.D., 1876; and LL.D. 1898; University of Vermont, 
LL.D., 1911; Lafayette, D.Se., 1912. From 1868 to 1870 he 
taught Latin and Greek in Butler College, then science in 
Indianapolis High School. He returned to Butler as professor 
of chemistry in 1874, and held the same position at Purdue from 
1874 to 1883, being at the same time state chemist of Indiana. 
He became chief chemist, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in 1883 and continued until 1912. In this office he led the 
growing agitation for a national pure-food law. In the cause he 
wrote books and pamphlets and gave lectures, making many re- 
ports which made enemies among those who were opposed to a 
pure-food law. After twenty-three years of effort, he finally saw 
the pure-food law passed in 1906 under the signature of President 
Roosevelt. Dr. Wiley resigned from the Department of Agriculture 
in 1912, after stormy years of trying to prevent encroachments on 
the new pure-food law, and assaults from those trying to remove 
him from office. From 1912 until January, 1930, when he resigned 
on account of ill health, he was director, Bureau of Foods, Sanita- 
tion and Health and Good Housekeeping Magazine. He was presi- 
dent of the American Chemical Society, 1893-4. He was an 
honorary life president. Dr. Wiley was made a Chevalier of the 
French Legion of Honor, and he was a member of many scientific 
societies in this and other countries. 





National Lime Association, at annual meeting in Chicago, June 
3 to 4, elects following officers: president and general manager, 
Norman G. Hough; secretary-treasurer, R. P. Wilton, Steacy & 
Wilton, Wrightsville, Pa.; assistant secretary-treasurer, W. V. 
Brumbaugh; executive committee: J. M. Deely, Lee Lime Corp., 
Lee, Mass.; H. B. Matthews, Mississippi Lime & Material 
Company, Alton, Ill.; J. M. Gager, Gager Lime Manufacturing 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Reed C. Bye, Warner Co., Phila- 
delphia. Fifth member is to be appointed later. 





KE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. produces seven new dyestuffs, 


five for textile industry and two for color lake and printing ink 
manufacturers. 
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GRASSELLI 








is used. 


with you. 


ORMIC ACID 
90% Commercial 


A high-grade product suitable for all 


purposes where Commercial Formic 


We shall be glad to write you or send 


one of our representatives to consult 


Write for booklet showing complete 


line of Grasselli Industrial Chemicals. 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO. 


INCORPORATED 


FOUNDED 1639 


GRASSEL|| 


REC. V.8. PAT. OFF, 


ALBANY CHARLOTTE 
BIRMINGHAM CHICAGO 
BOSTON CINCINNATI 


BROOKLYN DETROIT 


LOS ANGELES: 363 New High St. 


CLEVELAND 


New York Office and Export Office: 347 Madison Ave. 


Branches and Warehouses: 


MILWAUKEE PATERSON 
NEWARK PHILADELPHIA 
NEW HAVEN PITTSBURGH 
NEW ORLEANS ST. LOUIS 

ST. PAUL 


SAN FRANCISCO: 576 Mission St. 





GRASSELLI | 


CA Standard Held ‘High for 97 Years ; 
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News of the Companies 




















Du Pont Ammonia Corp. announces that the following have 
recently joined the company: Herman Shubring, technical de- 
partment staff, Belle, West Va., formerly research engineer, 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp., Mt. Vernon, Ohio; Richard W. Plummer, 
chemical department, formerly metallurgist for Aluminum Co. of 
America; Ernest R. Habicht, research engineer, technical 
department, Belle, West Va.; formerly with Combustion En- 
gineering Corp.; John Buxton, chemical department, Wilmington, 
Del., formerly with American Potash & Chemical Corp., Trona, 
Cal.; A. H. Kunz, Chemical department, Wilmington, formerly 
National Research Fellow at California Institute of Technology; 
Marion H. Merriss, in sales development, Wilmington; and 
R. V. Kleinschmidt, assistant manager, technical department, 
Belle, West Va. 


American Solvents & Chemical Corp., Rossville Commercial 
Alcohol Corp. and General Industrial Alcohol Corp. are united 
and will hereafter be conducted as single entity. American 
Solvents & Chemical Corporation will be parent company. In- 
dustrial alcohol business of three companies, except in California 
territory, will be carried on as separate division by Rossville 
Commercial Alcohol Corp., a wholly owned subsidiary, while 
chemical, molasses and other departments will be conducted by 
American Solvents & Chemical Corp. 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. issues booklet, ‘““Observa- 
tions on Possibility of Methyl Chloride Poisoning by Ingestion 
with Food and Water,” by W. P. Yant, H. W. Shoaf and J. 
Chornyak, Pittsburgh Experiment Station, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, report of work done by agreement between Bureau and 
company. 


Graesser Monsanto Chemical Co., Ltd., London, is now making 
at its own Ruabon factory in North Wales, the range of rubber 
vulcanization accelerators, etc., which have been hitherto sup- 
plied by Rubber Research Laboratories, Akron, Ohio. 


Hercules Powder Co. appoints H. V. Chase assistant director 
of operations, explosives department, and W. S. Brimijoin to 
succeed him as superintendent of the Kenvil, N. J., explosives 
plant, where he has been assistant superintendent. 


United States Industrial Chemical Co., Inc., announces that 
after July first it will invoice all products on terms of net cash 
in thirty days, following example of many other suppliers of 
bulk chemicals. 


Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. prepares three books of 
interest to chemists and manufacturers on emulsions, synthetic 
organic chemicals and industrial fumigation. 


Harshaw Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio, announces opening 
of St. Louis office at 4908 Delmar Blvd., with Robert Galbraith 
in charge. 


Rossville Commercial Alcohol Corp. issues booklet on molasses 
alcohol, describing the processes of manufacturing sugar from 
the cane to the finished product. 


Grasselli Chemical Co. issues booklet listing works, warehouses 
and products. 


Newport Co., Carrollville, Wis., is granted patent for prepara- 
tion of chlorinated anthraquinones. 


Cooper & Cooper, Inc., announce removal of offices to 96 
Wall st., New York. 


Matheson Co., moves from North Bergen, N. J., to East 
Rutherford. 
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Manufacturing Chemists 
Elect Watson Secretary 


Warren N. Watson is appointed secretary, Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association of the United States. Mr. Watson has 
served as chief chemist, Lewiston 
Bleachery & Dye Works, Lewis- 
ton, Maine, as instructor in 
organic and industrial chemistry 
at Bates College, chief chemist 
of Arnold Print Works, North 
Adams, Mass., and has been one 
of the staff of the chemical divi- 
sion of the Tariff Commission 
since 1919 and chief of the divi- 
sion since 1926. One of his out- 
standing accomplishments while 
with the Commission was the de- 
velopment of the annual census 
of dyes and organic chemicals. 
He has written many articles on 
chemical economics and is wide- 














Warren H. Watson 
ly known in the chemical industry. He is a member, American 
Chemical Society and Chemists’ Club of New York. 





G. Lee Camp Now With 
Monsanto Chemical Works 


G. Lee Camp, who resigned his position as sales manager, Dow 
Chemical Co., in October of last year and has just returned from 
a trip around the world, has 
resumed his association with the 
chemical industry as assistant 
to Edgar M. Queeny, president, 
Monsanto Chemical Works. Mr. 
Camp, a native son of Midland, 
Mich., went to work with Dow 
Chemical Co. in a_ clerical 
capacity in 1901. From 1907 
to 1917 he was salesman and in 
1918 became sales manager, 
which position he occupied until 
his resignation last year. He 
is a member, Chemists’ Club, 
New York; Saginaw and Bay 
City Country Clubs; 
a 32nd degree Mason. 





and is 


G. Lee Camp 





Charles Allen Loring, secretary, North American Dye Corp., 
purchases substantial interest in Gilman Bros., Inc., wholesale 
druggists, Boston, Mass., and is elected vice-president and 
treasurer of company. He retains his stock interest in North 
American Dye Corp., but devotes his entire time to Gilman 
Bros. He is member, Drug and Chemical Club, New York 
City, and for many years on board of governors, Chemists’ 
Club, and active in public and civic affairs. 


Freeport Sulphur Co. conducts drilling tests for sulfur in 
Black Bayou section, Cameron Parish, La., under agreement 


with Shell Petroleum Corp., spending about $100,000 in initial 
work. 


Mellon Institute of Industrial Research issues in book form 
series of eight radio talks on “Science in the Kitchen,’’ discussing 
“‘a few of the most important engineering problems of the human 
machine.” 


Vanadium Review, quarterly publication of Vanadium Corp., 
discusses alloy steels in modern locomotives and vanadium 
catalysts in contact sulfuric acid process, and gives resume of 
current literature on vanadium, its alloys and compounds. 


General Aniline Works announces production of indanthren 
brilliant green 2GA paste fine and 4GA paste fine. 
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REGUS. PAT. OF 


Bichromate of Soda 
Bichromate of Potash 
Chromic Acid 
Oxalic Acid 


a 


‘“Mutualize Your Chrome Department” 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL Co. OF AMERICA 


270 Madison Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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Manufacturing Chemists’ Association 
Elects Officers For Coming Year 


Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, at annual meeting at 
Absecon, N. J., June 5, re-elects following officers and members 
of executive committee; president, Lammot du Pont, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co.; vice-presidents, W. D. Huntington, 
Davison Chemical Co., and William B. Bell, American Cyanamid 
Co.; treasurer, Philip Schleussner, Roessler & Hasslacher Chem- 
ical Co.; members of executive committee, Salmon W. Wilder, 
Merrimac Chemical Co., chairman, Dr. Charles L. Reese, E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., William H. Bower, Henry Bower 
Chemical Manufacturing Co., C. W. Millard, General Chemical 
Co., H. L. Derby, Kalbfleisch Corp., George W. Merck, Merck 
& Co., and J. A. Rafferty, Carbide and Carbon Chemical Corpo- 
ration. Warren N. Watson, formerly with chemical division of 
United States Tariff Commission, was engaged as secretary of 
the association to succeed the late John I. Tierney. 





Textile Alliance Foundation 
Established By Congress 


Textile Alliance Foundation is established by Congress to 
administer $1,202,457 fund paid by Textile Alliance to the 
government as profits from German reparations dyes. The 
alliance bought reparations dyes from the Allies after the armis- 
tice, distributing them to American textile manufacturers under 
an agreement whereby the profits were to be divided between 
textile research and the Federal government. The law just 
passed provides that both parts shall go to the textile research. 
President Hoover appointed June 10 first board of directors of 
Foundation Franklin W. Hobbs, president, Arlington Mills, 
Boston and President, National Association of Woolen Manu- 
facturers, for term of four years; Stuart W. Cramer, president, 
Cramerton Mills, Cramerton, N. C., for term of three years; 
and Harry D. Thompson, president, United States Finishing 
Co., New York, for term of two years. The Secretary of Com- 
merce and the Secretary of Agriculture are ex-officio members 
of the board. At organization meeting, Mr. Hobbs was chosen 
chairman of the board and E. T. Pickard, chief of the textile 
division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce was 
named acting secretary. 





Edeleanu Co., Ltd., chartered in Germany with capital of 
59,000 reichsmarks to deal in chemical products of all kinds, files 
certificate of statement and designation with Secretary of State 
to enable it to do business in New York State. Lazar Edeleanu 
is managing director. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., publication Dyestuffs 
contains articles on dyeing of cotton-warp, shoddy-filled fabrics, 
by A. K. Gyzander, general sales division, and on dyeing of 
glazed kid, by Dean W. Symmes, sales division, Boston. 


Akron Chemical Co., Akron, Ohio, is organized by J. R. 
Silver, Jr., formerly with B. F. Goodrich Co., to act as sales 
agent for Eastern manufacturers. 


Solvay Sales Corp. sales offices enjoy annual boat-ride to 
Brant Beach, N. J., June 20. 
scheduled for week-end trip. 


Fishing party was among events 


Glyeco Products Co., Inc., Brooklyn, is appointed sales agent 
for Eastern United States and export trade for alkagel and sodium 
and ammonium alginates manufactured by American Algin Co. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. dyestuffs department places 
on market sulfur color sulfogene brown RBNX. 


Schering & Glatz, Inc., is sold to W. R. Warner & Co., Inc. 
Carl F. Stiefel, president, retires from business. 


Newport Chemical Works adds Newport acid anthraquinone 
Blue BGA and anthrene Blue 5G paste to its line. 
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Halbach Succeeds Metz As 
President, General Dyestuff Corp. 


Colonel Herman A. Metz, formerly president and director, 
General Dyestuff Corp., becomes chairman of board and is suc- 
ceeded by Ernest K. Halbach, formerly secretary and general 
manager. 

Colonel Metz is also president and director, H. A. Metz & 
Co., Ine., H. A. Metz Laboratories, Inc., Consolidated Color & 
Chemical Co., Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co., and director, 
Grasselli Dyestuff Corp. Colonel Metz was born in New York 
City, Oct. 19, 1867, and educated in Newark, N. J. 
Cooper Union, New York. 


and at 
He was given honorary degree of 





Ernest K. Halbach 


Herman A. Metz 
Doctor of Science by Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. in 
1911, and LL.D. by Manhattan College, New York, in 1914. 
Colonel Metz went to work for P. Schulze-Berge as an office boy 
in 1881, and stayed with the firm through several changes in 
name. In 1917, he organized H. A. Metz & Co., Inc., and H. A. 
Metz Laboratories, Inc. In 1925, organized General Dyestuff 
Corp., absorbing dyestuff department of H. A. Metz & Co., 
Grasselli Dyestuff Corp., and Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co. Colonel 
Metz is a director, First National Bank, Brooklyg, Central 
Mercantile Bank & Trust Co., New York, International Germanic 
Trust Co., New York, Interborough Rapid Transit Co., Subway 
Construction Cos, and various other corporations. He is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Education, Brooklyn and New York, and a 
commissioner State Board of Charities. He was Comptroller of 
the City of New York, 1906-1910 and a member of the 63rd 
Congress (1913-15) from the tenth New York District; trustee, 
Adelphi College; captain and lieutenant colonel, 14th Inf. N. Y. 
N. G. and Colonel Ordnance & Q. M. Corps, 27th Div., N. Y. N. 
G., O. R. C., U. S. Army. From 1905 to 1917 he published 
Yearbook for Colorists and Dyers. He has perfected various 
patents in chemical and electrical and mechanical fields and is 
member of all the chemical organizations and of many commer- 
cial and social clrys. 

Ernest K. Halbach, who succeeds him as president, is a native 
of Philadelphia, Pa. Upon completion of his education he en- 
tered Boston office of Wm. Pickhardt & Kuttroff, later being 
transferred to New York office of Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., Inc. 
becoming a director of company and manager, a position which 
he held until 1922. From January 1922 to December 31, 1925 
he was sales manager for Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., Inc., with 
offices in New York. Upon the organization of the General 
Dyestuff Corp. be became secretary of that company, and was 
appointed general manager in 1926. He is a member Merion 
Cricket Club, Manufacturers’, Golf, Lotos, Manhattan. 





American Pharmaceutical Co. is sued in United States District 
Court by Metz Laboratories over use of trade name ‘“Pyramidon.”’ 
Company claims patent had expired and trade-mark and regis- 
trations, seized by Alien Property Custodian, were assigned to 
Chemical Foundation and abandoned by it. 
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For Uniformity 


Standardize on 
du Pont Organic Chemicals 


ONTINUOUS and constantly increasing produc- 

tion yields intermediatesthat are always uniform 
in quality and of the highest commercial purity. 
This is particularly true of Nitrobenzene (Oil of 
Mirbane) and its derivatives: Aniline, Dimethylani- 
line, and Diphenylamine . . . all of which have 
been manufactured by us in large quantities since 
the beginning of the Great War. You can safely 
standardize on du Pont Organic Chemicals for 


any purpose. 


Organic Chemicals 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Incorporaten, Intermediates Section, Wilmington, Delaware 
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Industrial Alcohol Bureau 
Organized by Districts 


Industrial Alcohol Bureau in the Treasury Department is 
organized as follows: 

Present Bureau of Prohibition in Treasury Department, under 
new name of Bureau of Industrial Alcohol, will retain duty of 
issuing permits for manufacture and use of alcohol and other 
intoxicating liquor for non-beverage purposes, and of supervising 
activities of permittees. Department of Justice will be represent- 
ed by prohibition administrator and Treasury Department by 
a permit supervisor, at headquarters of each district, in order 
that there may be close co-operation between two departments 
and speedy action with respect to issuance of permits. 

Districts will be laid out in judicial circuit lines. The organiza- 
tion follows: headquarters, permit supervisor and administrator: 
District 1, Boston, Maurice Campbell, Jonathan S. Lewis; 
District 2, New York, W. D. Moss, Andrew McCampbell; 3, 
Philadelphia, S. O. Wynne, John D. Pennington; 4, Richmond, 
Thomas E. Stone, R. Q. Merrick; 5, New Orleans, O. D. Jackson, 
Robert E. Tuttle; 6, Cincinnati, R. E. Joyce, W. N. Woodruff; 
7, Chicago, E. C. Yellowley, J. F. J. Herbert; 8, St. Paul, S. B. 
Qvale, M. L. Harney; 9, Kansas City, S. S. Haley, George H. 
Wark; 10, Denver, G. E. Ellsworth, John F. Vivian; 11, San 
Francisco, W. R. Woods, Jr., William G. Walker, and District 
12, Seattle, F. R. McReynolds, Carl Jackson. 





Dr. George F. Taylor, president, George F. Taylor & Co., Inc., 
fertilizer chemical importers and commission merchants, dies 
suddenly June 21, aged 77. He was born in Chicago and came 
to New York in 1873, entering mercantile life and also studying 
medicine. He received M. D. degree from Bellevue Hospital 
and Medical College in 1879. He was active in management 
of business, which was founded in 1873, up to three weeks before 
his death. 








PLANT FOR SALE 


Suitable for Chemical Works, Powder Plant, 
Sulphur Factory, Rubber Reclaiming Works or 
Smelting & Refining Works. 

25 Acres of land—6 acres surrounded by a | 
non-climbable wire fence and 50-ft. River. | 








| 
| PURE FRESH WATER SUPPLY, flowing 
| upwards of 25,000,000 cubic feet per day, | 
| available. Private road, three-eighths of a | 
| mile, into plant but in sight of concrete state | 
| highway. About a half mile from nearest | 
| house, but within easy walking distance for 
| help. Low labor rates. | 
| Structural steel buildings with wrought iron | 
corrosion resisting roofs, served by electric | 
cranes. 
3 Railroad Sidings, | into building and 2 out- | 
side of buildings. Several frame and stucco 
buildings, large sand bank, small boiler plant 
and public utility sub-station on property. 
SUITABLE FOR CONCERN OBNOXIOUS 
TO CONGESTED DISTRICT 
This location offers isolation combined with 
accessibility. Located at Rockaway, New 
Jersey, within short trucking distance of the 
Metropolitan markets. 


LOW PRICE—EASY TERMS 


THE ROCKAWAY ROLLING MILL 
ROCKAWAY, NEW JERSEY 
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I.G. Acquires Mont-Cenis 
Nitrogen Producing Process 


I. G. Farbenindustrie A.-G. concludes negotiations for purchase 
of Mont-Cenis nitrogen producing equipment of State-owned 
Prussian Mining & Smelting Co. as I.-G. is foremost producer 
of nitrogen through the ammonia synthesis method, and under- 
standing with Mont-Cenis Co., owner of Mont-Cenis or Uhde 
process, is logical step in order that I. G. may utilize equipment. 
Prussian Mining & Smelting gave up its plans last April for 
construction of nitrogen factory at Giudo Mine, Hindenburg, 
when production quotas for nitrogen assigned to it by newly 
reorganized Nitrogen Cartel failed to meet. expectations. As 
economical operation of its equipment alone is not feasible, co- 
operation with chemical plants in Lorraine district is in prospect. 
Mont-Cenis patent involves direct ammonia production through 
pressure, temperature and catalytic synthesis. Sodingen, West- 
phalia, plant of Mont-Cenis company, where process is exten- 
sively utilized, was developed from an experimental station. 
Process has also been licensed for use in United States, Japan 
and Netherlands. Sodingen production is largely in form of 
Montansaltpeter, containing one-fourth ammonia nitrogen and 
three-fourths nitrate nitrogen. Gas Processing Co., known as 
“Gaveg,”’ and controlled by Mont-Cenis, placed fertilizer 
Montansaltpeter on market in competition last year with I. G. 
Farbeindustrie’s ‘‘Leunasaltpeter.” 





Roessler & Hasslacher Holds 
Annual Sales Convention 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. holds annual sales and 
service convention at Niagara Falls, June 9-11. Activities of 
convention included inspection tours about Niagara Fall splant, 
visits being made to several of the process departments. Attend- 
ance included: Dr. M. J. Brown; P. J. Carlisle; Dr. H. R. 
Carveth; N. C. Cooper; W. Coopey; T. Coyle; Dr. F. J. Dobro- 
volny; J. Dunning; J. Faill; W. F. Flaherty; W. M. Gager; Dr. 
H. N. Gilbert; A. M. Hamann; Dr. E. A. Harding; Dr. D. A. 
Holt; J. A. Kenney; J. J. Landy; Dr. G. E. Lewis; P. L. Magill; 
R. W. Marshall; M. L. Ross; W. Ross; Dr. E. A. Rykenboer; 
D. V. McLean; D. O. Notman; L. V. Parkes; W. H. Vining; 
Dr. C. W. Tucker; C. A. Vincent-Daviss. Annual banquet was 
held on June 10 at General Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
Speaker of the evening was J. E. Hatt, general manager, du 
Pont Cellophane Co., New York, N. Y. Present were Messrs. 
M. Kutz; G. A. Bode; A. Frankel; H. R. Saacke; G. F. Hass- 
lacher; P. Moll; J. 8. Burwell; R. M. Levy; F. C. Schumacher of 
New York; Drs. 8S. Temple and C. J. Wernlund and Messrs. 
T. D. Ainslie; L. M. White; F. E. Stewart; C. S. Williams of 
Perth Amboy; Messrs. C. B. McCloskey and T. Lenchner of 
Pittsburgh; S. C. Harris of Philadelphia; C. Seiler of Baltimore; 
W. F. Zimmerli of Akron; W. Vogel of Mexico; A. C. Stepan of 
Chicago; C. Dittmar of Cleveland; and G. W. Goerner of Boston. 





National Fertilizer Association elects following officers at 
sixth annual convention held at Colorado Springs, June 9 to 
12: president L. W. Rowell, of Swift & Co., Chicago; vice- 
president, Bayless W. Haynes, of Wilson & Toomer Fertilizer 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; executive secretary and treasurer, Charles 
J. Brand, of Washington; directors at large, H. B. Baylor, Gus- 
tavus Ober, Jr., and A. C. Read; directors by districts, J. I. 
Moran, P. H. Manire, and M. 8. Purvis. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. Inc., adds two new dyes 
to list: National alizarine red 8, a mordant dye, and National 
solantine red 8BL of solantine group. 

Hazard Advertising Corp. opens branch office at 950 Park 
Square Building, Boston, Mass., with Theron S. Curtis in 
charge. 


United Color & Pigment Co., manufacturer dry and pulp 
colors, moves to 201 North Wells St., Chicago. 
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This Test Proves No Other Finish Can Equal Rezyl Endurance 


The Sun, the Rain, and the Dust were called upon to 
decide which finish was better for automobiles. Half 
of the hood was finished with Rezyl automotive lacquer 
the balance of the body was finished with an ordinary 
automotive lacquer. Months of exposure in a southern 
climate scarcely touched the Rezyl lacquer finish shown 
magnified at the right of the illustration—there is no 
cracking . no checking . no chalking. 


Rezyls have other advantages entirely aside from their 
durability. They are true solvents of nitrocellulose; in 
all proportions they are compatible with this ingredient 
and reduce the amount required in either clear or 
pigmented Lacquers. 


The excellent results obtained with Rezyls by leading 
makers of Lacquers show that such Lacquers are 
without an equal for indoor or outdoor use on wood 
and metal. 


You can determine for yourself the exceptional worth 
of Rezyls. Just fill and mail the attached coupon and 
full information will be sent promptly. At the same 
time, if you desire, we will tell you about our other 
synthetic ingredients for Lacquers: Rezyl Balsams for 
plasticizing; Ethyl Lactate, the high-boiling solvent; 
and Teglac for furniture Lacquers. 


Sole Sales Agents for the Nitrocellulose produced by our subsidiary, American Powder Company. 


Industrial Chemicals Division 


--------- American Cyanamid Company --------- 


I am interested in Rezyls, Balsams, Teglac and/or Ethyl 
Lactate for the following applications: 


O Sanding Sealer. 


O High Gloss Furniture Lacquer. ated 


0 Pigmented Lacquer for general indus- Oo 


trial work. 
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© Clear Lacquer (refinishing automobiles, 


9 RET ae Spear OTE 


535 Filth Avenue New York 


O Pigmented lacquer for automotive work. 
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Du Pont Quarter Income 
Estimated at $15,418,000 


Report Issued Early for Guidance of Stockholders Who 
Hold Rights to Subscribe to 357,071 Additional Shares 
Common Stock—Rights Expire before Issue of Regular 
Quarterly Statement. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. estimates net income for 
quarter ended June 30, 1930, at $15,418,000 after charges and 
federal taxes, equivalent after debenture dividends amounting 
to $1,493,000, to $1.31 a share (par $20) on 10,629,447 average 
number of shares of common stock outstanding during period. 
This compares with net income of $17,347,626 or $1.52 a share 
on 10,463,693 average common shares in preceding quarter and 
$16,296,567 or $1.44 a share on 10,298,553 average common 
shares in corresponding quarter of 1929. 


Report was issued early this year, it was explained, ‘‘for the in- 
formation and guidance of common stockholders who hold rights 
to sub cribe to 357,071 additional shares of common stock of the 
company at $80 a share.” These rights will expire on July 15, 
before publ cation of regular official quarterly statement. 


In the first quarter of this year, the company reported a net 
income of $17,347,626, equivalent after debenture dividends to 
$1.52 a share on the average number of shares outstanding in the 
period. In the corresponding quarter of 1929 net income was 
$25,239,845, equivalent after debenture dividends to $2.42 a 
share on the average number of shares outstanding. In the first 
quarter of 1929, however, the company received an extra dividend 
of $2.50 a share on its General Motors investment, the payment 
amounting to $9,981,220. 

Company’s income from its own operations was $6,748,281 in 
the first quarter, a decline of $694,963 from the first quarter of 
1929. 

On the basis of the estimated earnings for the second quarter, 
du Pont’s net come on the average number of shares out- 
standing in the first half of 1930 was approximately $2.83 
a share, compared with $3.86 in the corresponding period of 1929. 


Detailed figures for the second quarter of 1930 and 1929 follow: 


Three mos. ended June 30 








1930 1929 
(2 mos. actual, 1 mo. est.) 
Net income, inclusive of income from investment in 
Gen. Motors Corp............. eae. Step a iene Stee $7,934,000 $8,812,567 
Dividends rec’d from the investment in Gen 
SC OI ose a a rects owes tana ce reereiate 7,484,000 7,484,000 
Tit THOU SOMME 6 kk Sk ee hs ato oo 48s SRR $15,418,000 $16,296,567 
Dividends on debenture stock................... $1,493,000 $1,469,275 
Amount earned on common stock ve ... $13,925,000 $14,827,292 
Average number of shares of com. stock outstanding 
GUE PRUE cccnercs eye cnivnecns se eresous 10,629,447 10,298,553 
PUREE CORIRE BH GEORGE 6.55 5 ce ce ec wae cate qeeuein 1.31 1.44 





Dow Chemical Co. reports for year ended on May 31 net 
profit of $2,782,017 after charges and taxes, equivalent after 
preferred dividends requirement to earnings of $4.08 a share on 
outstanding common stock. This compares with $2,437,000 in 
previous fiscal year, equal to $3.53 a share on same basis. 


United States Industrial Alcohol Co. declares regular quarterly 
dividend of $1.50 on common, payable August 1 to stock of 
record July 15. 
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Monsanto Earned Surplus 
for 1929 Is $2,510,318 


Monsanto Chemical Works report of March 31, 1930, shows 
total assets of $24,384,953 compared with $24,333,164 on De- 
cember 31, 1929, and earned surplus $2,510,318, against $2,487,- 
822. Current assets were $6,729,837 and current liabilities 
$1,159,322, comparing with $6,832,092 and $1,379,342, respective- 
ly, on December 31, 1929. Consolidated balance sheet of Mon- 
santo Chemical Works as of March 31, 1930, compares as follows: 


Assets 
Mar. 31, '30 Dec. 31, '39 
Property, plant & eqpt........... $17,325,391 $17,128,610 
CRITI ONO aie ove xo aie vce vv eedecne 2 sist aie 
Cam ONE COM IORNG. c5.. 6. on ek ccc ew scus 874,149 615,532 
Accounts and notes rec..................... 1,300,965 1,317,026 
Silas ascisscnscceees 4,038,082 3,873,060 
a 73,380 73°265 
Marketable securities.......... 477,662 1,023°481 
Due from off and emp................... 38,979 "9'992 
DOGTOREGE GCHANNGS.. gk oc ive cviccccecucececs 256,343 299,196 
MONE asies OLS ia Sa Old bi els COR eee 24,384,953 $24,333,164 
Liabilities 

WON UI chan Ch odv cd deuce deced eke 6,737,56 56,633 

Funded debt..... . oa erry 


eS x aveladratate 1,748,500 1,748,500 
419,051 419,051 
Accounts payable 5 


SORE AR? See ee 609,913 813,427 
Due for purehase of plant..................  sesceues 97,000 
Accrued interest, tax, etc........ 133,307 36,021 
Due vendors of Rub Ser Co.............. 16,620 17/368 
Dividends payable....................-. 126,106 124/320 
ee CU FONONOU oo nok sccenawces cess 273,375 291,205 
Depreciation Teserve. ... 2.6... cc ccc ccsccecs 7,455,222 7,317,782 
Other reserve... . 2... 5.0 6e. Reet Gee A Seer 1,133,483 1,148,736 
PO fy ae Ee 2,510,318 2'487,822 
CUMTNMN ONIN 6 bo Ss. vin cc ceb se cenncawcaewa 3,221,497 3,193,834 


Total $24,384,953 { 24,333,164 
*Represented by 404,254 shares (stated value $16 2-3 a share) on March 
31, 1930, and 398,286 shares on December 31, 1929. 

Monsanto Chemical Works business shows steady improve- 
ment since early part of year. January and February were only 
fair months, but March showed an improvement over both pre- 
ceding months and for first quarter the company reported net 
profit of $293,170, after charges and taxes, equivalent to 7lc a 
share on 410,317 shares of common stock outstanding. Business 
in both April and May showed a marked improvement over 
March. Although no actual comparative figures are available 
profits so far this year are probably running somewhat lower 
than last year. During 1929 Monsanto acquired four companies 
in the United States and three abroad. All of these additional 
units together with original units are at present operating at 
a profit. Company has construction program under considera- 
tion which when completed will cost approximately $2,000,000. 
Work on this program will probably be spread over two or three 
years. 


Freeport Texas Net Income 
First Quarter $824,376 


Freeport Texas Co. reports for quarter ended May 31, 1930, net 
income of $824,376 after expenses and reserves for depreciation 
and taxes, equivalent to $1.13 a share on 729,844 shares of no-par 
stock. This compares with $1,007,784 or $1.38 a share in pre- 
ceding quarter and $1,136,482 or $1.55 a share in quarter ended 
May 31, 1929. Net income for six months ended May 31, 1930, 
totaled $1,832,160 after above charges, equal to $2.51 a share 
comparing with $1,873,519 or $2.56 a share in corresponding 
period of previous year. Gross sales for the six months totaled 
$6,829,269, against $6,813,792. Company declared regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1.00, payable August 1 to stock of record July 
15. 
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Phosphoric Acid 

Mono Sodium Phosphate 
Di Sodium Phosphate 
Tri Sodium Phosphate 

- Alumina Hydrate 
Chlorine 

Caustic Soda 

Carbon Bisulphide 
Carbon Tetrachloride 


Sulphur Chloride 


Manufacturers of 
Industrial Chemicals and 
Distributors for 
Westvaco Chlorine Products, Inc. 






7 


of Quality 
and Service 


Shince 1886 our business has 
increased many hundred 
fold—tons have replaced 
pounds—several plants now 
house our operations instead 
of a few buildings—but the 


basis is still the same: 


QUALITY 
AND 


SERVICE 
THE 


WARNER 
CHEMICAL 
CompPaNy 


415 Lexington Ave. 
New York City 
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International Salt Issues 
240,000 New Stock Shares 


International Salt Co. stockholders approve capital stock 
change, adopting plan providing for issuance of 240,000 shares 
of no-par authorized common stock and retirement of 60,000 
shares of $100 par authorized common stock. There are 60,000 
shares of present $100 par common outstanding and shareholders 
will receive three new shares of stock without par value in lieu of 
each share of present $100 par common stock. Remaining 
60,000 shares of no-par common will be prorated to holders 
of record June 30, 1930 of then outstanding 180,000 shares, 
giving them right to subscribe to one share of new stock at $36 
for three of new no-par shares held, such rights to expire on 
July 21. 





International Printing Reports 
Shows Increased Profits 


International Printing Ink Corp. and subsidiaries consolidated 
income account for year ended December 31, 1929, compares 
as follows: 














1929 1928 
MI ya err eters. a NO <0 4: ack did be hare Ce ware Ree $20,071,001 $18,565,809 
Costs and depreciation.. ................5. 12,045,760 11,062,395 
DS ee ae eer 5,908,025 5,021,126 
CrP TONG 5664654 05. cook kee sc “ces 2,117,216 $2,482,288 
Co I Sat tee rr ar ee sere 231,938 190,821 
SUE MNNMNINN 94. arigga, gr 68a as a's or oe alle % ts Shere $2,349,154 $2,673,109 
DHINOUUEE BUNT IROEEORE, civ cc cicescecRccecus “dedisneearew een 441,169 
MIE HORNE kG SicNece ence etcaeawkel aeaabgitatics 177,153 
RIN CII oo 6088. CHi 700 Sloe ic wile a/atare wre 230,000 225,000 
MN aaa 9 5 cae aaa 76 ere ass Sree ae acere 2,119,154 $1,829,787 
DUBIN CIVIGOEGE. 60 65 66 ok ce ce adiawceumece's 415,950 280,000 
WE ORMINON CGIVICIOIION, 5.6 ccc cece cece cceeces 715,168 444,363 
TOE iso ka 515d OER IR ERE woe cee. Seat tages *750,407 
ES Ost New atirsra bore cad Sine ws) ore cea $988,036 $355,017 


*Profits prior to acquisition of properties and businesses acquired during 
the year. 





A. Klipstein & Co. balance sheet for end of 1929 reports Assets: 
merchandise, $731,166; furniture and fixtures, $29,520; notes 
receivable, $40,946; accounts receivable, $496,663; cash, $90,297; 
investments, $178,614; patent rights, trade-marks, etc., $100,669; 
deferred charges, $6,833; total, $1,674,712 Liabilities: capital 
stock, including only shares with par value, $960,700; accounts 
payable, $443,682; notes payable, $131,455; acceptances payable, 
$273,486; deficit, $134,612; total, $1,674,712. 


John Wyeth & Bro., Inc., Philadelphia, report for end of 1929 
following:—Assets: real estate, $661,825; merchandise, $887,064; 
furniture, fixtures, $359,308; notes receivable, $1,344; accounts 
receivable, $543,704; cash, $409,353; securities, $12,000; trade- 
marks, $944,311; good will, $72,000; other assets, $217,182, 
total, $4,108,094. Liabilities: capital stock (including only 
shares with par value) $4,000,000; accounts payable, $56,858; 
reserves, $68,746; surplus, $17,510; total, $4,108,094. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. reports for end of 1929:— 
Assets: $5,930,248; current assets, $13,141,624; investments, 
$116,300; other assets, $9,688,330; total, $28,876,503. Liabili- 
ties: capital stock (only shares with par value) $2,000,000; 
reserves, $2,528,894; surplus, $6,358,405; current liabilities, 
$17,989,203; total, $28,876,503. 


American I. G. Chemical Corp., American subsidiary of Ger- 
man Dye Trust, in its first report, shows net earnings of $3,556, 
772 after taxes, depreciation, etc., for 11 months erded March 31, 
1930. 


International Salt Co. old common stock is stricken from New 
York Stock Exchange list, temporary certificates being admitted 
to Exchange for new common stock without par value. 
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Chemical Stocks Variations 
During Past Ten Years 


Study of price movements of stocks of chemical companies 
listed on New York Stock Exchange and New York Curb reveals 
some interesting contrasts according to the ‘‘Wall Street Journal’. 
While almost all show a greater percentage recovery from their 
1929-1930 lows than the Dow-Jones average of 30 representative 
industrial stocks, only about a third of them have recovered a 
greater percentage of their loss from 1929-1930 highs than have 
the averages. This is an indication that while chemical stocks 
are still favored by investors, they have lost large part of appeal 
which psychology of “new era’’ and wild estimates of the possi- 
bilities of chemical development permitted before the crash of 
last fall. 

Two poorest acting stocks on the accompanying list are alcohol 
distillers, which have suffered severely from price-cutting. Based 
on percentage of loss recovered, the fertilizer companies come 
next in order of unsatisfactory market action. 

Largest chemical companies, Allied Chemical, Union Carbide 
and du Pont, have, on the whole, acted comparatively well, es- 
pecially Allied Chemical which, after dropping from 35434 to 
97, subsequently showed a recovery to 343 and is currently 
selling not much over 10%below its 1929 high. Air Reduction, 
Liquid Carbonic and National Distillers Products are among 
other chemical stocks making good showings. American Cyana- 
mid and Monsanto Chemical, both comparatively unseasoned 
stocks, suffered relatively more than more established companies. 

The following table compares 1920-1930 market action of 
various chemical stocks: 


% of & Re- 
—1929-1930— Recovery loss recovery 

Air Red Current High Low from low covered from low 
PR ee 155 22334 77 78 5 101 
Allied Chem.......... 315 35434 197 118 74 60 
Am Agr Chem........ 7 2354 4 3 15 75 
Am Agr Chem pf...... 31 7334 18 13 2: 72 
Am Comm Ale........ 18 90 16% 2 27 12 
Am Cyanamid........ 26 80 20% 6 10 30 
Comm Solvents....... 31 *70 20% 11 22 55 
Davison Chem........ 35 6914 21% 14 29 66 
te poy a a ee 130 231 80 50 33 65 

P|! A ee 6 17% 4 2 14 50 
Int AerCy pf. ....... 63 88's 40 23 47 58 
Liquid Carb.......... 75 *9474 40 35 64 88 
EGET AUKGI. 2.0600 ee 46 7238 29 17 39 59 
ROMAINE SS 66 coin cx as 56 80'4 47 9 27 19 
Nat Dist Prod........ 36 58 15 21 49 140 
fi (oy ee 15 2074 9% 5 45 53 
UnionC &C......... 86 140 59 27 33 46 
U BS ime Ale. 52. icc es 89 24354 841% 5 31 59 
Va-Caro Chem........ 6 2434 3% 3 14 9 
Va-Caro Chem pr pf... 28 654 15 13 26 9 
WOSVROG.. 5 56s csc 45 116% 30 15 17 50 
Dow-Jones 30 indus... 275 381.17 198.69 76 42 38 


*Making allowance for capital readjustment. 





United Carbon Co. calls meeting of stockholders to vote on 
an increase in authorized common stock of company from 400,000 
shares of no-par value to 800,000 shares. Part of the additional 
stock to be authorized will be used to expand company’s opera- 
tions in the natural gas industry, it is said. 


Kali Chemie proposes to pay 9 per cent dividend instead of 
7 in previous year. Capital will be raised by nominally 3,000,000 
marks to 35,000,000 marks under exclusive shareholders’ sub- 
scription rights. 


American Solvents & Chemical Corp. 76,166 additional shares 
of $3 cumulative convertible preference stock, no-par value, and 
481,036 additional shares of common stock, no-par value, are 
admitted for listing in New York Stock Exchange. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. are admitted for listing on 
New York Stock Exchange 17,387 additional shares of 6 per 
cent non-voting debenture stock, $100 par value, and 357,071 
additional shares of common stock, $20 par value. 


Indiana Limestone Company reports for six months ended on 
May 31 net income available for interest and depreciation of 
$1,025,925, compared with $719,758 for six months ended on 
May 31, 1929. 
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Send us your requisitions and 
take your vacation free from 
worry, knowing that your plant 
will receive the right quantity 
of the right material, at the 
right time and at the right price. 


This is ‘‘Fergusson Service’. 
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I. G. Farbenindustrie Net 
Declines for Past Year 


Balance sheet of I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft (I. 
G. Dyes) as of December 31, 1929, (figures in reichsmarks) shows 
as follows: Assets: Real estate, buildings, railways, equipment, 
etc., less depreciation 501,006,929; investments and securities 
288,630,803; inventories 357,994,770; accounts receivable 485,- 
879,436; cash 159,456,332; total 1,792,968,270; Liabilities: 
Preferred stock, series B, 13,393,750; common stock 799,347,800; 
social welfare fund 53,000,000; foundations 2,946,782; participat- 
ing convertible debentures 249,706,800; call bonds outstanding 
363,684; unclaimed dividends and interest, 288,152; accrued 
interest on debentures 14,982,408; accounts payable 327,814,308; 
received under U. 8. Settlement of War Claims Act 21,063,465; 
reserve fund (surplus) 200,000,000; balance brought forward 
from 1928 and net profit for 1929 amount to 110,061,121; total 
1,792,968,270. I. G. Farben net earnings for 1929 show some 
decline from figures for previous year owing to falling off in fer- 
tilizer business and transfer to I. G. Chemie, Basle, of foreign 
participations, since dividends due to I. G. Farben from its most 
important foreign subsidiary will only be available in this year’s 
accounts. Comparison of results for the past three years follows 
(in millions of marks): 


1929 1928 1927 
CPs 6 oie ai arse os cits eau se Seas 256 257 224 
CGOMEFE? GEDONBER. . 5.5.6. ood gi cw ces 67 52 49 
Interest. . Jie ee emma Aeaheds 15 15 
Depreciation... . ee ere 70 72 75 
Net profits (without carry-forward)........ 105 119 101 
Dy Cl. nea ee rae 96 96 96 
WEEN oe ve edcewtwes =e : 12 
Social undertakings......... : eter 5 7 ah 
Do a ee eae pee enero ea 3 3 3 
Carry-forward inclusive of prev. year’s... 6 5 4 


In spite of continuous expansion and fairly steady earnings 
shares have lost value in recent years, for whereas in 1928 they 
ranged between 240 per cent and 290 per cent, at end of 1929 
they stood at 165 per cent and now record 185 per cent. The 
12 per cent dividend was maintained from 1928 to 1930 and 
share dividends were also distributed in 1928 and 1929, while 
at the beginning of 1930 a special dividend of 2 per cent fell to 
shareholders from the 21,000,000 marks paid the company by 
American administrators of confiscated property. 

Important German holdings of I. G. Farbenindustrie include: 


Capital 


Company Production Dye Trust 


Total share 
Marks Marks 
Ammoniakwerk Merseburg Nitrogen, gasoline 135,000,000 101,250,000 
3. m. b. H. 
Rheinische Stahlwerke A. Coal, coke, by-prod- 150,000,000 67,078,000 
G. ucts 
Leopold Cassella & Co. G. Dyestuffs 60,880,000 49,480,000 
m. b. 
Gewerkschaft Auguste Vik- Coal, coke, by-prod- 18,550,000 16,880,500 
toria ucts 
A. Riebeck’sche Montan- Lignite, tar, oil, paraf- 50,000,000 15,757,200 
werke fine, candles ; 
A. G. fuer Stickstoffduen- Carbide, acetic acid, 8,000,000 7,928,000 
ger Pre ; calcium cyanamide 8,000,000 7,928,000 


Kalle & Co Cellophane, ozalid 

Duisburger Kupferhuette.. Pig iron, copper, zine 
oxide, salt cake. 

Gewerkschaft Elise II Lignite. . ‘ 

Dr. Alexander Wacker. . Sodium hydroxide, 
trichloroethylene, 
carbide, acetic acid 
and derivatives. . 

Chemische Werke Lothrin- Nitrogen 


6,000,000 5,959,000 
6,000,000 5,431,200 


5,000,000 5,000,000 
7,500,000 3,750,000 


6,000,000 3,000,000 





gen 
Deutsche Celluloid Fabrik Nitrocellulose, cellu- 5,000,000 2,714,000 
loid 
Zuckerfabrik Koerbisdorf Lignite.. 2,700,000 = 2,453,400 
:'G. 
Grube Auguste...... do 2,400,000 
Deutsche Grube. . do 2,500,000 
Cons. Braunkohlenwerke do 2,407,000 
Caroline A. G. 
Behringwerke A. G Serum 1,800,000 1,736,400 


Hoelkenseide G. m. b. H Rayon 
Wachtberggruppe Lignite briquets 
Aceta G. m. b. H... Rayon 


3,000,000 1,500,000 
1,070,000 1,003,500 
2,000,000 1,000,000 


Hercules Powder Co. declares regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.75 on preferred, payable August 15 to stock of record August 4. 
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Chemical Markets 


Tennessee Copper and Chemical 
Has Good First Quarter 


Earnings so far in 1930 make it practically certain that Ten- 
nessee Copper & Chemical Corp. can maintain its present divi- 
dend rate of #1 a year throughout 1930 reports ‘Wall Street 
Journal.” 

Tennessee Copper & Chemical had unusually good first quarter, 
as fertilizer and acid sales were good for spring, and price of 
copper was 18 cents a pound until middle of April. Price of cop- 
per is now only 12 cents, but money spent on new equipment 
and improvements at Copperhill, Tenn., Tampa, Fla., and Lock- 
land, near Cincinnati, O., during the last two years, is beginning 
to help earnings. Sales of sulfuric acid continue to be good, and 
management expects good fall demand for fertilizer, as its plants 
that get most of the fall fertilizer business are located in areas 
characterized by diversifed farming, and consequently will not 
be hit badly by decline in grain prices. Tampa installation is 
beginning to give good account of itself, as remaining units are 
being put into operation. While earnings in second half-year 
may be somewhat below those of first half, there seems to be no 
question but that annual dividend of £1 a share on 857,243 
shares of stock outstanding will be earned in 1930 by healthy 
margin. 


Tar Products Corp. Reports 
$964,619 Total Assets 


Tar Products Corp. reports for end of 1929: Assets: real 
estate, $48,945; machinery, $305,846; merchandise, $282,783; 
furniture, fixtures, ete., $4,440; autos, trucks, ete., $37,319; notes 
receivable, $6; accounts receivable, $193,845; cash, $79,814; 
prepaid and suspended accounts, $32.05; charges, $8,411; total, 
$964,619. Liabilities: capital stock, (only shares with par value), 
$2,000; accounts payable, $419,149; reserves for depreciation, 
£177,621; surplus, $353,564; reserve for taxes, $12,284. 


Clorox Chemical Co. declares regular quarterly dividend of 
50e per share on A and B shares, payable July 1, at same time 
declaring 2 per cent stock dividend payable in A shares of corpo- 
ration to be distributed to shareholders on July 30. Sales of the 
company for first ten months of present fiscal year, beginning 
July 1, 1929, exceeded sales for same months of preceding fiscal 
year by 34 per cent. Earnings for first ten months, before ad- 
vertising and Federal tax, were $327,979 after all deductions, or 
#3.40 per share on both the A and B issues, against $395,378 for 
same months last year. 


Niagara Sprayer & Chemical Co. reports as of Nov. 30, 1929 
total assets of $2,231,467 and current assets of $1,210,772. Cur- 
rent liabilities were $339,169, leaving net working capital of 
$871,608. 


International Company for Chemical Undertakings balance 
sheet as of Dec. 31, 1929, shows total assets of $79,003,266; 
current assets. $33,073,600; current liabilities, $3,733,266 and 
net working capital $29,340,334. 


American Cyanamid Company declares dividends of 40¢ per 
share on outstanding shares of Class ‘“‘A”’ and Class ‘““B’’ Common 
Stocks, for quarter ending June 30, 1930, payable July 2, 1930, to 
holders of such stocks of record of June 14, 1930. 


United Dyewood Corp. declared two regular quarterly divi- 
dends of $1.75 each, on the preferred, payable July 1 and October 
1 to stock of record June 13 and September 12, respectively. 


Monroe Chemical Co. declares regular quarterly dividends of 
3714 cents on the common and 87% cents on the preferred 
stocks, both payable July 1 to stock of record June 14. 
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Industrial 
Chemicals Name 


including Vy our 


Acids Alums 


Aluminas--Hydrate and Calcined N a p h th as | 


Ammonium Persulphate 
Bleaching Powder 


Caustic Soda Ana we'll supply 
Chlorine--Liquid them to you! We are specialists 
Gonuinétecodiadiiilesditih - fractionating ee — 

tion ranges to meet individual 
specifications. We give you 


Naphthas which replace more ex- 





pensive coal-tar products, such as 
Toluol or Benzol, and do a better 





job. High efficiency rubber 
solvents, grease-cutting Naphthas, 


PENNSYLVANIA all special cleaning Naphthas— 
SALT Naphthas that already are and 
MANUFACTURING Naphthas that must be created— 
COMPANY that’s our line! What would you 


like to have? Just mention it to 
Incorporated 1850 


us in a note and we'll send you 


| 
Executive Offices : samples—free, of course. 
Widener Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

| 

| 


Natrona, Pennsylvania 


R tati | 
“i * ie AMERICAN MINERAL 
Pittsburgh Tacoma St. Louis 
SPIRITS COMPANY 
Weeks+ 306 So. Michigan Ave. 205 East 42nd Street 
Wyandotte, Michigan hicago New York 
Menominee, Michigan sage ie we - oo 
Tacoma, Washington ich 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania New York 


Chemical Solvents Co., 110 E. 42nd Street 
| 
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American Solvents Net 


Income for 1929 Is $800,628 


American Solvents & Chemical Corp. and subsidiaries’ consoli- 
dated income account for year ended December 31, 1929, com- 


pares as follows: 








1929 1928 1927 

TREE GIT REET $6,551,603 $5,320,320 $5,224,513 
COB EUG GHDOTIER onc ccc sccwes 5,421,275 4,316,351 4,604,720 

Cperating PrOht... so. 6 ecg ees $1,130,328 $1,003,969 $619,793 
pO | RR rer eee te 117,587 130,377 138,770 
i a re ie aera aren 96,500 89,000 57,041 
PIRI NE oo sso- ws eh 6 Wed cle eR 115,613 113,883 106,868 
INGE NOONE 2 ok ri ui cudinnceesemtes $800,628 $670,709 $317,114 


Consolidated balance sheet of American Solvents & Chemical 


Corp. as of December 31, 1929, compares as follows: 














Assets 
1929 1928 

*Property, plant and equip... ..........seecceee $2,980,557 $2,333,400 
PmerOW WIRE OE WIEN, od voce ock cee he ee cee cae 1,750,000 1,750,000 
C7 SSRI Se DAES R See re en On coat nee 578,775 744,863 
Accounts and notes receivable.................. 777,282 947,400 
I CUNO No ois'ere 9 ail acd. Seleiore as eines 6 oregen pL: ere 
IE ois. 5.304 Soin c de Rata PRE Roe ecneiokn 1,323,152 687,823 
MO ogo od oe. og GR ad alwid Sore SA owns 97,824 48,529 
MOURN MEIN osc Sareea Kak ee pe Oe PEN Kee EROROS 113,019 105,072 

MN eer C na CORA RE OSA Ce ROCIO een 7,650,208 $6,617,087 

Liabilities 

DEE WEEE REDON oa Crea Od ee hoe BET SEREN EON —NENGEeean $3,000,000 
ATG, PE MINOR chins so ctee kind ae wk een ee alate $3,416,649 — ... casces 
Cn NRE oe 5 ioc. 2: Rese oo Ow OOS RO CEN RS +180,562 160,000 
MINIM ooo oP a 2. hs ely aie R PWR 1,737,000 1,965,000 
SI MINI 6 050 550.0: 5:0. Uae OC RUORE ARES CRESS 210,727 201,141 
a M5 5318 65 Sis laa a ae ware dleere's Rea Pt.) | rare 
Pe Oe UNOS so oes ocd howe ei acne be dows 96,500 89,000 
RI NUE oo cla e ah cick Sub Re ae es : 151,105 
RUE oie ors Sate Cals Secale oh aire ee ek es Seas 1,458,770 1,050,841 

PIR hens it eral ate Sel ste Are Pedi ci ral at alae ' fact ware $7,650,208 $6,617,087 


*After depreciation. tRepresented by 180,562 no-par shares. 





Corn Products refining Co. declares extra dividend of 50 cents 
and regular quarterly of 75 cents on common, both payable 
July 21 to stock of record July 7 and regular quarterly of $1.75 
on preferred, payable July 15 to stock of record July 7. Similar 
extra on common was declared a year ago. 


Monsanto Chemical Works is granted listing on New York 
Stock Exchange 6,155 additional shares of common stock without 
par value. 


Kuhlmann Co. is reported to have subscribed to entire new 
stock issue of 20,000,000 franes of La Bordelaise de Produits 
Chimiques. There will also be an interchange in the directorates 
of the two companies. 


Newport Co. appoints Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co. 
registrar for 1,000,000 shares of its common stock. 


International Printing Corp. has had listed on New York 
Stock Exchange certificates of deposit for 68,974 shares 6 per 
cent cumulative preferred stock and for 306,670 shares common 
stock. 


American Solvents & Chemical Corp. appoints Bank of Ameri- 
ca, New York, as registrar of 500,000 shares $3 cumulative con- 
vertible preference stock and 1,250,000 shares common stock. 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc., declares quarterly dividends of 
30 cents each on class A and class B stocks, placing issues on 
$1.20 annual basis, against $2.40 previously. Regular quarterly 
dividends of $1.75 each were declared on first and second pre- 
ferred stocks. All dividends are payable July 17 :o stock of 
record July 7. 


Allied Chemical & Dye declares regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.50 on common, payable August | to stock of record July 11. 
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Standard Chemical of Canada 
Reports Decreased Net for 1929 


Standard Chemical Co. (of Canada), Ltd. reports for year 
ended March 31, 1930, that after providing $9,566.71 for interest 
on bonds and debentures, $35,000 for depreciation and $11,634.80 
reserve for income tax, net profit was $135,799.93, a decrease of 
$73,268. Net earnings per share equalled $3.64, against $3.60 
during previous period. Sales for year were $1,875,262.20 and 
cords of wood carbonized 46,940, a decrease of $325,281.16 and 
1;293 cords respectively, as compared with previous year. Dur- 
ing period under review, funded debt was reduced by $25,063.29. 
Factories have been maintained in an efficient condition, cost of 
which was charged to operations. A dividend of $1.00 per share 
was paid December 20, and directors have declared a dividend 
of $1.00 per share, payable June 26, to shareholders of record 
May 26, making $2.00 for year ended March 31, 1930. (Last 
year a bonus of $1 per share was distributed in addition to divi- 
dends totalling $2 per share.) 





Glidden Co. Reports Largest 
May Sales on Record 


Glidden Co. reports for May sales of $3,419,823, compared 
with sales of $3,670,397 in May, 1929, largest total ever attained 
for this month by company. May, 1929, figure was an increase 
of $827,860 over May of 1928. Current business is better 
than 1928, and it is apparent that for the remainder of this 
year company will closely approximate 1929 figures, report says. 


Tubize Chatillon Corp. votes to omit dividends due at this 
time on series A preferred and Class B common stock but will 
pay dividend due on Class B preferred stock. 


American Agricultural Chemical Co. notifies holders of its 
first refunding 7% per cent sinking fund bonds, series A, dated 
February 1, 1921, that it will redeem on August 1, 1930, at 
103% and interest, $500,000 which have been drawn for payment. 
Holders of bonds not included in drawing are notified premium 
on their redemption on and after February 1, 1931, and prior 
to February 1, 1936, will be reduced from 3% per cent to 2% per 
cent. 


American Smelting & Refining Co. declares regular quarterly 
dividend of $1 on common and $1.75 on cumulative preferred 
and initial quarterly dividend of $1.50 on second preferred. Com- 
mon dividend is payable August 1 to stock of record July 11, 
cumulative preferred September 2 to stock of record August 8 
and second preferred September 2 to stock of record August 15. 


Royal Dutch Co. reports for year ended December 31, 1929, 
net income of 126,471,391 florins after expenses and taxes, equiv- 
alent after dividends on 4 per cent and 4% per cent preferred 
stocks to 25.11 per cent on 503,624,000 florins ordinary stock. 
This compares with 103,367,780 florins or 24.75 per cent on 
412,103,000 florins ordinary stock in 1928. 


Wintershall group of German potash producing companies, 
leading member of Kali-syndikat in point of production quotas 
declares dividend of 12 per cent on year’s earnings. 


Link-Belt Co. declares regular quarterly dividend of 65 cents 
on common, payable September 1, to stock of record August 15. 


Liquid Carbonic Corporation reports for eight months ended 
on May 31 net earnings of $823,521 after expenses and taxes, 
equivalent to earnings of $2.40 a share on outstanding stock. 
This compares with net earnings of $671,562, equivalent to 
$1.95 a share, computed on the same share basis, in eight months 
ended on May 31, 1929. 
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Fd Sales Earnings 
June 1930 1929 In During ISSUES Par Shares An. $-per share-$ 
High Low Last High Low High Low June 1930 $ Listed Rate 1929 1928 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
156% 114 1214 1563 114 223} 77 255,400 940,800 Air Reduction. ...........cceecs No 770,000 $3.00 5.63 4.61 
318 2233 262} 343 232 3543 197 73,300 253,200 Allied Chem. & Dye............ No 2,286,000 6.00 12.60 11.12 
1254 122} 1263 121 125. 118} 600 8,400 a MIN RNIN oop s10 4 6c8 ea reeace 100 393,000 7.00 76.84 68.63 
7 4; 5} 10§ 4§ 23% 4 11,200 55,300 Amer. Agric. ea 100 333,000 Nil 1.59 
31; 21 233 39 23 73% 18 17,400 61,400 Be MUM TIG.,. 6c sos 65.04 25s 100 285,000 2.47 7.86 
18 9} 94 33 9} 55 20 39,600 361,100 Amer. é EROS. os Seek acces No 382,000 1.60 4.78 3.39 
+1 30; 34 513 30} 813 314 25,400 227,600 Amer. Metal Co. SEAMS Osis cies No 868,000 3.00 3.23 3.58 
117 103 117 103 135 106 1,100 3,700 conv. 6% cum. Sa eae teers 100 69,000 6.00 47.53 26.52 
73f 53) S7f 79} 53 1304 162 128,900 669,800 Amer. Smelt. & Refin............ No 1,830,000 4.00 10.02 8.24 
139 136} 141 1333 16} 15} 4,200 19,100 i fe CC La ae 100 500,000 7.00 43.66 37.17 
12¢ 7 7% 224 7 923 253 10,500 245,900 Amer. Solvents & Chem......... No 181,000 2.56 1.69 
28} 21 234 333 21 138 123} 3,400 40,600 conv. $3 cum. pfd........... No 113,000 3.00 8.01 6.71 
12 6} 8 17; 63 491 7 20,400 247,000 Amer. Zinc. Lead, & Smelt....... 25 200,000 11 mo. 0.76 Nil 
70 50 58 795 5O 1114 493 6,100 22,000 ARO a, o Ga nara 25 97,000 6.00 1l mo. 7.41 5.99 
61} 444 50 81} 44} 140 70 552,800 5,155,600 Anaconda Copper Mining........ 50 8,828,000 7: 1928 6.63 3.37 
244 19% 214 29) 19% 494 183 11,900 194,200 Archer Dan. Midland........... No 550,000 2.00 3 mo. 0.7 4.02 
44 30$ 34) 51f 3805 77} 30 192,200 1,335,500 Atlantic Refining Co............ 25 2,678,000 1.00 6.10 5.58 
85 62 104; 62 140 67 7,300 112,100 Atlas Powder Co................ No 260,000 4.00 7.66 4.39 
105} 102} 103 106 101 1064 90 1,500 3,680 Bi OU Oo i.3 sos nda sce 100 90,000 6.00 28.25 18.76 
25 23 2} 5} 2} 123 4} 4,400 46,100 Butte & Sup. Mining............ 10 290,000 2.00 Nil 0.28 
3 2: 2} 4} 2: 9} 2 4,700 74,100 Butte Copper & Zinc............ 5 600,000 0.34 0.31 
9F 55 5f 155 5 32 10} 9,900 98,000 Certain-Teed Products.......... No 400,000 Nil Nil 
25 20 20 45; 20 814 454 200 4,400 © ey MEIN TOs. 6 oie a6 68 acho 100 63,000 9 mo. 11.38 6.7 
1273 53 SMD CNNRES SGN 5055 Gin a5 e806 9:56-4:08 25 4,415,000 3.50 9mo. 4.54 4.52 
624 50 51 643 50 90 40 11,000 46,100 Colgate-Palmolive-Peet.......... No 2,000,000 2.50 4.03 2.60 
162; 108 118} 199 108 344 105 81,200 615,300 Columbian Carbon.............. No 457,000 4.00 7.84 6.39 
303; 20; 22 38 20% 63 20} 476,400 3,868,400 Comm. Solvents................ No 2,435,000 1.00 1.51 1.32 
108{ 873 925 111} 87} 126% 70 129,500 798,000 Corn Products.............e0e08: 25 2,530,000 3.00 5.49 4.35 
147 144 145 144¢ 137 14423 137 740 5,310 Wg BUNS Ee 5 ea dss Seaisnis 100 250,000 7.00 62.59 50.98 
35{ 243 26§ 43§ 24% 69} 21} 35,900 314,300 Davison Chem. Co.............. No 504,000 1.00 3.34 1.58 
384 22 22 42? 22 64; 24 10,700 46,200 Devoe & Raynolds “‘A’’.......... No 160,000 2.40 4.52 5.95 
114; 122. 115} 102 1154 102 130 870 7% OUI, ICTs 55. sc. 55-3 100 16,000 7.00 67.59 64.02 
131; 100% 103§ 145; 100} 231 80 232,100 1,256,800 Dupont de Nemours............ 20 10,339,000 4.00 6.99 5.97 
120¢ 117) 117§ 121 114} 119} 107 4 3,600 23,700 pe ee he: | ar 100 978,000 6.00 78.54 69.06 
247 178 192 255% 175% 2643 150 213,300 885,300 Eastman Kodak................ No 2,263,000 5.00 1928 9.60 9.61 
127} 126] 127) 127} 120§ 128 117 160 1,110 Aya ep ot: OI a ere 100 62,000 6.00 1928 326.17 326.68 
51g 37§ 393 59} 37 54} 233 157,200 777,600 Freeport Texas Co.............. No 730,000 4.00 5.60 4.49 
60} 39 41 71k 38% 94% 42 67,500 649,200 General Asphalt Co............. No 411,000 4.00 3.65 2.79 
25 153 16 38 153 64} 26 62,200 BBE, 0O0 Giliiden U6... 5... 5 kc nic ke csc é cies No 688,000 2.00 3.57 3.55 
984 90 95 105} 90 106} 95 2,030 6,530 7% cum. prior pref.......... 100 74,000 7.00 39.51 32.69 
77} 65 865 85 65 130 80 2,000 6,400 Hercules Powder Co............. No 568,000 3.00 5.95 22.04 
1233 120 121} 1233 117 121 112 470 1,350 PACA a a 100 114,000 7.00 38.16 35.35 
109 83 85 124 83 135 68} 6,900 45,700 Industrial Rayon............... No 191,006 7.26 8.68 
S 4} 6 83 44 17] 4 30,500 Lee TROT. AOTIG. 666s scence sccecewes No 444,000 0.79 1.66 
623 52 53 674 52 88} 40 2,100 16,500 7% CUM. DTOP Pid. 65.0 6 6600's 100 100,000 7.00 10.54 14.47 
33} 21 24 44} 21 722 25 1,315,500 .6,151,800 Intern. Nickel. ..............06.68. No 13,781,000 1.00 1.47 1.05 
1524 125 153 55} 80} 61} 30,500 poe SS a re re 100 61,000 6.00 11.32 7.23 
111} 74 76 1483 74 242 90 251,000 1,195,300 Johns-Manville Corp............ No 750,000 3.00 8.09 6.75 
42 20 Kellogg (Spencer)............... No 598,000 1.60 2.36 3.42 
80; 59} 64 81; 523 1133 40 76,200 384,300 Liquid Carbonic Corp........... No 311,000 4.00 6.12 6.76 
27t 183 20 37% 18§ 59 21} 23,700 222,700 McKesson & Robbins........... No 1,117,000 2.00 6 mo. 1.50 S47 
43 35 49} 35 63 40 3,200 200,40 conv. 7 % cum. pref......... 50 426,000 3.50 6 mo. 5.13 11.51 
294 24 28} 393 243 46 30} 2,700 20,400 MacAndrews & Forbes.......... No 384,000 2.60 9mo. 2.21 3.30 
96 96 100 93 107} 104 50 850 eS | ae eee ae 100 28,000 6.00 9 mo. 44.84 65 48 
464 32% 34% 512 323% 72% 29 55,900 536,800 Mathieson Alkali............... No 637,000 2.00 3.31 2.95 
130) 125 125 115 12% 120 320 te EC | ee 100 28,000 7.00 93.91 84.50 
563 35 37 4633 35 804 47 66,000 193,800 Monsanto Chem................ No 404,000 1.25 2.83 3.76 
354 23 264 394 244 58 15 17,600 149,900 National Dist. Prod............. No 275,000 2.00 1,32 Nil 
150 125 129% 1893} 125 210 1294 19,500 70,000 National Lead................-- 100 310,000 5.00 25.49 11.45 
141¢ 140 140 143 138} 1414 138 1,040 4,710 7% cum. ae RANE Ss. sop a Gos. 100 244,000 7.00 41.95 24.10 
119§ 118 118 119 116 233 115 390 2,340 oy ie a”, ar 100 103,000 6.00 82.47 40.34 
69] 50 55 85 51 103 143 800 7,800 Newport $3 cum. conv. “A’’..... 50 130,000 3.00 29.79 5.55 
54% 35 39% 55% 264 60} 22 99,100 SOL OOO Penick & Fotd o.oo. cos ccinces No 434,000 3.97 2.56 
110 109} 110 107 110 100 20 160 Te UT EDs. oo so ses alee 100 33,000 7.00 73.33 53.42 
78; 65) 69} 78; 523 98 434 125,500 310,800 Proctor & Gamble.............. No 6,410,000 2.00 6 mo. 1.82 2.96 
23 19} 20 274 19} 302 20 127,900 UU NPEC OM girs gO! i Ci oars 2é 3,038,000 1.50 3.06 0 od 
114 1114 112 1144 1104 116 108 890 3,920 By CUM TG. | — vc ciale.s bietisiee 100 130,000 8.00 40.09 16.8 
53 49} 513 564 49% 64 434 89,800 BOs. boo Moyal utah... . 6s isdn es ccccss 993,000 1928 24.09% 24. 10% 
44 33} 36 574 33} 94 384 26,600 240,500 St. omens Lead... .... 6.5 cesses 10 1,952,000 2.00 6 mo 2.22 2.3 
214 18 18} 25} 18 313 19 88, 100 466,500 Shell Union Oil................. No 13, 069,000 1.40 9mo. 1.39 oof 
713 57 59 75 553 31g 514 195,200 906,400 Standard Oil, Calif.............. No 13,016,000 2.50 1928 3.66 3.19 
80} 60} 64 84} 58 83 48 1,608,300 7,301,600 Standard Oil, N. J............... 25 25,419,000 1.00 1928 4.43 1.52 
37; «30 30} 403 30 48k 312 252,700 1,632,900 Standard Oil, N. Y...........cc008 25 17,380,000 1.60 1928 2.28 0.67 
143 103 12 17 10% 20; 94 25,300 269,000 Tenn. Copper & Chem........... No 857,000 1.00 1928 1.48 0.51 
58} 50) 51 604} 50! 71k} 50 ASU000 TORO S00 TORRS COPD. 6 oa csis seis cce cemees 2é 9,851,000 3.00 4.91 5.34 
60$ 48 514 67% 48) 85} 42} 187,500 904,800 Texas ( sult Sulphur etn Miansre es aiatk No 2,540,000 4.00 6.40 §.72 
85} 60) 67} 1063 60) 140 59 526,400 3,332,900 Union Carbide & Carb........... No 9,208,000 2.40 3.94 3.72 
68} 40} 44 S4 40$ 111} 40} 108,100 1,066,100 United Carbon Co............... No 393,000 1.75 1.99 
902 62 63 1393 62 243% 95 101,300 Sn0.e00 1.8: ind. Ale: Co... . oo. ce kc as No 373,000 6.00 12.63 10.29 
124 663 75 143} 49] 1164 374 1,824,400 4,359,100 Vanadium Corp. of Amer........ No 379,000 3.00 5.04 4.53 
63 4 4 Si 4 24} 3} 14,200 110,300 Virginia aro. XOROM:. 066s cece No 479,000 Nil 0.69 
29° 23 23) 344 23 654 15 10,800 34,800 6% cum. part. pid... ....... 100 214,000 3.06 7.57 
82 75 75 82% 75 974 69 1,700 6,120 7% CUM: HOT PIG. .....0.66s 100 144,000 7.00 12.35 20.09 
16 32 33 59} 32 94} 30 3,400 35,600 Westvaco Chlorine Prod......... No 123,000 2.00 4.32 3.60 
NEW YORK CURB 
10 53 5} 13 5} 23 6 410 2,910 Acetol Prod. conv. “A”.......... No 60,000 1928 2.27 
26; 23} 34 19 434 15 800 15,850 Agia Ansoo Corp....... 56.0.0 No 300,000 Nil 
302 210 245 356 210 5394 146 9,800 29,600 Aluminum Amer................ No 1,473,000 1928 8.03 5.00 
1094 106} 106} 1094$ 1054 110 103 4,000 2% "200 Re NINN 5 kc &. pes gh wieics 100 1,473,000 6.00 1928 14.04 10.26 
196 140 232 108 280 99} 2,700 11,600 Aluminum Lid Rea ape eee No 573,000 1928 0.02 
26% 17% 418} 37 17? 80 20} 176,500 1,390,200 Amer. Cyanamid “B’ ...........: No 1,260,000 1.60 1.56 3.68 
40} 25 264 43% 153 452 1 23,200 183,200 Anglo-Chilean Nitrate........... No 1,757,000 6mo._ Nil Nil 
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J oe 1930 1929 I —s I re 
une n uring SSUES Par Shares An. share-$ 
High Low Last High Low High Low June 1930 $ Listed Rate +985 1928 
 -_ [ar 64 4} 353 3 900 8,500 Assoc. Rayon Corp.............. No 1,200,000 
484 385 38§ 60% 38% 87} 30} 2,300 28,700 conv. 6% cum. pfd.......... 100 200,000 6.00 
3 , Eee 54 22 103 33 700 14,000 Brit. Celanese Am. Rets......... 105 2,200,000 
23 17 #19 35 173 573 20 3,200 23,100 Celanese Corp. of Amer.......... No 1,000,000 1.07 0.67 
90 60 614 90 60 122 80 1,075 11,475 7% cum. part. Ist pfd....... 100 115,000 7.00 15.51 12.00 
90 82 82; 90 794 100 80 225 2,860 7% cum. prior pfd.......... 100 115,000 7.00 27.02 20.53 
15 144 15 20 134 50 12 900 8,900 Celluloid Corp...........cssecees No 195,000 1928 1.29 0.86 
83 70 83 90 70 110 8g2 150 925 7% cum. Ist part. pfd.. .... No 24,000 7.00 1928 17.33 9.96 
308. 108 «2x 133 10% 254 12 400 5,800 Courtaulds, Léd.... 0... 05. e ees 1£ 24,000,000 1928 19.88% 34.88% 
96 80 £803 100 71 100} 50 300 S100 Dow CHOMIOGE «oon cece iveds No 480,000 2.00 
13 > ae 21 53-22 14} 2,800 20,800 Duval Texas Sulphur............ No 500,000 
|: or 14; 8 34% 10 1,300 24,500 General Ind. Alc................ No 115,000 
1453 1173 120 166% 1174 209 115 Gi,GOU , SOU Gale og oc ca ccesaccccccces 25 4,415,000 1.50 9.83 8.06 
18 18 15 238 185 413 17% 200 3,200 Heyden Chemical Corp.......... 10 150,000 1928 2.02 1.02 
ey ey | . £4 54 114 63 400 1,800 Imperial Chem. Ind............. 1£ 1928 12.15% 10.23% 
10 8} 94 16 82 27 134 1,100 G2 Momo Chem... . 6c kw cc ccecces No 100,000 1.50 2.54 1.76 
33} 22 224 42 22 52 213 10,100 49, cine Newport Co... oo. nce cccccscace No 405,000 2.00 3.28 1.30 
66 66 66 793 66 1113 65 100 1,100 Shawinigan W. & P............. No 1,867,000 2.50 2.35 2.17 
83 80 80 85 80 1053 75} 200 635 Sherwin-Williams Co............ 25 594,000 4.00 7.85 6.99 
25 15} 163 344 153 484 14; 10,300 104,010 Sites Gel Corp... oo. ccc cscs No 600,000 
' 53 47% 493 59% 47% 63 45 264,500 1,006,600 Standard Oil Ind................ 25 13,927,000 2.50 1928 8.33 3.26 
31j 28 28 344 28 149] 121} 6,400 WE Me ONE Clie oo cece ceccescens 100 1,500,000 8.00 8.71 9.87 
13% 7 € 222 7 6850 111 14,900 MG POR EN ook sks. cncewewneee No 79,000 10.00 
We Oe eae eee: ees 115 15 2,700 9,200 United Chemicals............... No 122,000 0.74 
32. 30 30 44 30 61} 25} 700 20,900 $3 cum. part. pfd. =... ... No 120,000 3.00 2.61 
453 36}... 58 363 90% 364 5,800 21,2008 U.S. Gypaum Co... . ckiccesees 20 765,000 1.60 3.98 7.21 
CLEVELAND 
943 934 94 138 1254 982 92 388 2,909 Clave-Citle TOR. nko ose cca csceee No 498,000 5.00 1928 8.41 3.80 
834 754 753 85 75% 105% 75 1,858 4,658 Sherwin-Williams Co............ 25 594,000 4.00 7.85 6.99 
CHICAGO 
40 354 2" 46% 35 52 36 3,015 18,215 Abbott Labe..... 2.66.55 cccccees No 120,000 2.00 4.92 4.00 
10} 9 9 10} 9 264 12 1,250 O:tae Monree Cie «oo cocci casccsces No 100,000 1.50 2.54 1.76 
284 2: 23 28} 2: 51 30 805 2,595 SS. SO Gum. preficc.c ccc No 30,000 3.50 13.35 10.32 
32 284 28} 32 283 145 123 20,550 SDE PING GF Ce. oa ii cc cccsteesccces 100 1,500,000 8.00 8.71 9.87 
CINCINNATI 
78k «65 69 78} 65 100 44} 11,115 40,600 Proctor & Gamble.............. No 6,410,000 2.00 6 mo. 1.82 2.96 
PHILADELHPIA 
94; 90 90 100 90 116 89 1,200 4,400 Pennsylvania Salt.......... pues 50 150,000 5.00 10.64 8.27 
MONTREAL 
we 1 an 224 2 677 T,G¢¢ Aahentoe Conn. «6c kc e icine No 200,000 Nil Nil 
5 a sas 68 12 1,281 2,181 7% non-cum pfd........... 100 75,000 0.24 3.35 
74.04 6 7h 4 45 5 6,903 Can: Ind. Alcohol “A... 6. cise No 969,000 1.52 1.90 2.87 
75 613 66 75 6123111 65 29,692 119,780 Shawinigan W. & P............. No 2,178,000 2.50 2.17 
The I ; | 
e Industry s Bonds | 
1930 Sales Author- 
June 1930 1929 In During ISSUE Date Int. Int. ized 
High Low Last High Low High Low June 1930 Due % Period $ 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
104} 130 1044 1044 103% 106} 103 131 445 Amos. Aavie. Chem., 1st Pel, 8. £. T34Bscoc ccc cee ceccccensces 1941 73 F.A. 30,000,000 
99 964 95% 100} 96 99% 99% 193 Be ree © Cs ra onan occ ecsieeceteerevosuncuees 1942 5 A. O. 5,000,000 
107 1014 1023 177 100 135 95 703 S4ne Bae; T, Ge, Cs GO iGo koe ccc rece cuseenencennucic 1949 5} M.N. 30,000,000 
102 1014 101 102} 1014 102? 98 298 L208 Ae, Bee Ge ee, TRG OA e vicckiccecicsscuseenencews . 9F & AO. 38,000,000 
97 904 904 98} 903 100 79 211 Oy a Oe AC ay | Se eee 1945 7 M.N._ 16,500,000 
103 100 100$ 103 100 1034 99% 89 eRe PER REN CI ena g, on Cacin ob oO ES bea ne Rane He 1937 5 A a 3 15,000,000 
104 102 102 104% 100} 103 983 31 BiG He-Prod, Come 166 Gite Ak onc cc kcccccaccutesccscsces ... 1945 5} M.N. 8,000,000 
1023 101? 102 102} 97} 103 963 17 Doar Cae Pee Bie BO BGR Fe oan naan ect ci cusie awe tis oereemes 1934 M. N 10,000,000 
832 78 80 874 74 104 76 435 FORD: Gee THreeee CUE eo sik ei cc ec ckeccnccnsoncensiavecon 1954 6 J.J. 
100} 98} 99} 100} 98 1003 96 150 T Gade Pure Oil cf 52S G4 NOUAS Sac coos csacis cov eoteeceuss ces . 1937 5} F.A. — 20,000,000 
98 973 974 104 9731 98} 90 58 SOE OWES Fe Se Oe oo oo ccc s ON SOAS e Odea ese wiwencecs . 1942 5 M. S. 
104 102} 103} 10434 100 103} 100 424 SiOTr Pimeewe Cy Ie le ClO Ges ooo i ccc werccesncenecsees 1946 5 FLA 120,000,000 
983 97} 983 104} 98 100 913 489 2 110 Standard Oil, Nz VY. debs 4346.6... ccc ccc cccceeccecnevcavane 1951 4} J.D. 50,000,000 
101 100 100 102 97} 110 88 109 606° Fenn: Coup. & Clam der Ge Bn ccc ccviviccsivcveseoces 1944 6 M.S. 5,000,000 
NEW YORK CURB 
103 101§ 102? 103 101} 103} 993 204,000 460,683 Aluminum Go., s. f. deb. Se... 2.22... 0c cece Lacevewen aan 1952 5 M. S. 60,000,000 
100 98} 98; 100 974 98% 97} 240,000 Mr I CARRE I goo oo ore cS aoe eds ce matensedoacceousieets 1948 5 J.J. 20,000,000 
| 93 91 91 100} 83} 125 99 6,000 Bae ee Se Ct ooo oso bred ccwesaccewesansgases 1936 64 M.S. 2,200,000 
| 72 70 70 90 zee ‘ 21,000 Pe I UE OU Gee os in cheese cesccarcdedewoe we heeee 1944 64 M.N. 2,500,000 
72 672? 68 80 57 95 60 36,000 ee Cr I ok oa c.g ceeds Daw nbe de See ee ceeeeene 1948 6 J.D. 5,400,000 
1017 101 1014 103 993% 101} 97% 184,000 eC ON ne eins tana ceed aacasccedaadccentieucacees 1937 5 as BD. 35,000,000 
102 100 1003 103% 100... eas 301,000 395,342 NP INE CRUE DIR 5 6 x6. c ned ct nuccns eens beleceaone 1947 5 F. A. 35,000,000 
100 974 98 1003 95? 1004 93 87,600 BORN ee Ch, OC CRN UNE igo dioc sn cc eects nctececwazennenaee 1947 5 a. b. 25,000,000 
954 94; 94; 954 90% 94} 88} 103,000 ae TIRE AY Oe ORB ok Sik cic eccddecta recreate xeaawe 1967 44 A.O. 200,000,000 
953 944 94% 953 90... ee 46,000 106,150 PO NP od REE EE fer poy carer geen er ere or ee . 1968 44 M.N. 25,000,000 
101 100 100 107 Ore ga S24 11,000 Se EN CRO OI OSB sae asc crc deem ne nee Resa obe Cneeneunes 1932 64 A.O. 1,700,000 
101 100% 1003-1012 79% 102 O78 150000. ~ 206:S04 Swift Co. Ge. coco cocci cs ccccccccccseudscccccseneccous 1944 5 J.J. 50,000,000 
103} 102} 102} 1034 101 104 98 19,000 Si ae WEGEVEOS CHIORING PIO: BI6O i. occ ccc ccceraneetocecnesede 1937 54 M.S 2,500,000 
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WOOD CREOSOTE OIL 


for 
Flotation Process of Separating Minerals 


WOOD CREOSOTE OIL , 
for e 
Wood Preservation 0 


WOOD CREOSOTE OIL 


for 


Killing Fungus Growths and Weeds 


SAI A 











HOME OFFICE I4TH FLOOR UNION TRUST BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, COHIC. 


CANA 











)@ A of 0) 


) dX) 0) Of ey 
| SOLVENTS AND 


PLASTICIZERS 


for the Lacquer Industry 


Ethyl Acetate Refined Fusel Oil 
Buty! Acetate, Nor. and Sec Butyl Stearate 
Amyl Acetate Dimethyl Phthalate 
Diethyl Phthalate 
Butyl Propionate Dibutyl Phthalate 
Amyl Propionate Diamyl Phthalate 
Butyl Butyrate Dibutyl Tartrate 
Ethyl Lactate Triacetine 
Butyl Alcohol Sec. Special Solvents 
Amyl Alcohol and Plasticizers 


Warehouse stocks carried at all 
principal consuming points 


KESSLER CHEMICAL 


CORPORATION 
ORANGE, N. J. 
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The Trend of Prices 











Industrial Activity Continues 
to Decline during Month 


Downward Trend of Prices Continues—Production and 
Employment below Normal—aAlkali takes Definite 
Downward Turn—Solvents Still Lag Behind—Calcium 
Chloride and Copper Sulfate have Record Months. 


Industrial activity declined again during the past month about 
the same extent as during the preceding month. The volume of 
industrial production declined in May by about the same amount 
as it increased in April and factory employment decreased 
more than is usual at this season, the Federal Reserve Board 
declared in its summary of general business and financial con- 
ditions, based on statistics so far compiled for May and June. 

The downward movement of prices continued and money 
rates eased further, to the lowest level in more than five years, the 
board said. 

The board’s index of industrial production, adjusted for usual 
seasonal variations, declined about 2 per cent in May. 

In 1930 industrial production has fluctuated between 4 and 7 
per cent above the 1923-1925 average, and the preliminary esti- 
mate for May is 4 per cent above the average for those years. 

Production at steel and automobile plants declined, cotton 
mills curtailed output and activity at woolen and silk mills 
continued at low levels. 

Cement production increased sharply, while output of petro- 
leum and of copper showed little change. 

In the first half of June output at steel plants declined further. 

The decrease in factory employment in May was larger than 
usual and there was also a decline in factory payrolls. The num- 
ber employed in the cotton and silk goods industries decreased 
further, while in the woolen goods industry there was an increase 
from the extreme low point of April. 

Employment in the agricultural implement and electrical 
machinery industry decreased from April, but remained large 
relative to earlier years. 

Employment in the cement industry increased, but in the 
lumber industry it continued at an unusually low level. 

Building contract awards in May, as reported by the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, continued to be in substantially smaller 
volume than in any other year since 1924. 

Discussing distribution, the board says that freight car loadings 
increased by less than the usual seasonal amount during May 
and continued to be in somewhat smaller volume than in the 
corresponding period of 1928 and substantially below the un- 
usually active period of 1929. 


A further decline in the wholesale prices of commodities 
occurred in May and the first half of June. The downward 
movement was interrupted in the last half of May, the board 
says, by substantial increases in the prices of grains, meats and 
live stocks, but became pronounced about the middle of June, 
when the prices of cotton, silk, 
reached exceptionally low levels. 


rubber, copper and _ silver 


Wheat, meats, live stock and cotton textiles also declined in 
price at that time, while prices of wool and woolen goods, pig 
iron and steel showed little change. 

With reference to bank credit, the board says: 

Loans and investments of reporting member banks increased 
further by $265,000,000 in the four weeks ending June 11 to 
a level considerably higher than a year ago. 

All other loans continued to decline and at $8,400,000,000 on 
June 11 were the smallest since 1926. 

Expansion of member bank credit during this period was 
reflected in larger demand deposits and an increase of $30,000,000 
in member bank reserves at the Reserve banks. 

The volume of money in circulation showed a net increase of 
$13,000,000. Funds for these uses were obtained largely from 
further additions of $24,000,000 to the stock of monetary gold 
and from an increase of $22,000,000 in the volume of Reserve 
Bank credit outstanding. 

Reserve Bank holdings of United States Government securities 
increased by abut $50,000,000 and their holdings of acceptances 
declined by about half this amount. For the week ending June 18 
the total volume of Reserve Bank credit declined somewhat and 
there was a decline in the volume of money in circulation. 

Money rates in the open market continued to decline during 
the latter half of May and the first half of June, and at the middle 
of the commercial paper at 3'4 @ 3%4 per cent and acceptances 
at 214 per cent were at the lowest levels since 1924 and early 
1925. Bond yields moved slightly lower in June. 

In the first week of June the rediscount rate at Cleveland was 
reduced from 4 to 3% per cent; in the third week the rate at 
New York was reduced from 3 to 2% per cent and the rate at 
Chicago from 4 to 3% per cent. 

Of outstanding significance in the chemical industry, is the 
definitely downward turn taken by the alkali group, which, until 
the past month, had been running but a few per cent below last 
year. During June, however, shipments fell about five per cent 
below last year and thus established a definitely falling curve. The 
solvents group continues to lag far behind and is characterized 
by weakness and declining prices. Seasonal items, such as cal- 
cium chloride, copper sulfate, ete., are the only ones showing out- 
standing activity, with the two mentioned especially both having 
had two record months. 
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Business indicators prepared by the Department of Commerce. 


The weekly average 1923-25 inclusive = 100 


The solid line represents 1930 and the dotted line 1929. 
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Prices Current 


Heavy Chemicals, Coaltar Products, Dye-and-Tanstuffs, 
Colors and Pigments, Fillers and Sizes, Fertilizer and 
Insecticide Materials, Naval Stores, Fatty Oils, ete. 



















Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers 
for spot New York, immediate shipment, unless otherwise . 
specified. Products sold f. o. b. works are specified as such. 
Imported chemicals are so designated. Resale stocks when a 
market factor are quoted in addition to makers’ prices and 
indicated “second hands.” 

Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations 


f.o.b. mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated. 
Raw materials are quoted New York, f. o. b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f. o. b. works or delivered are so designated. 
The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices 
from different sellers, bused on varying grades or quantities 
or both. Containers named are the original packages most 
commonly used. 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 1929 Average $1.039 - Jan. 1929 $1.026 - June 1930 $1.124 











: 1929 1928 Current 1930 
Acetone — Demand has not improved High Low High Low Market High Low 
during the past month but prices continue 
: j .21 -183 .26 .18} Acetaldehyde, drs 1lo-1 wks...Ib. -18} .21 Al . 18} 
to be rather closely held in view of the ‘310027 Acetaldol, 50 galdr.......... rr er es 
unfavorable market conditions. Rayon - 21 24 23 —_, tech, 150 ib bel. _ = = ‘2 
production is off, while the solvent ~ wii om . fate Anhydride, 92-95 %, _ ae -. ‘ie a 
business generally is in extremely poor | "32 130... wl Aoctin, tosh dramas cies 3D 33280 
. cas = . : . rhe be .16 “an -15 SE Occ oiscnsmiaesteasee Ib. Re 12 .12 Pe | 
condition. Producers still find what con 1:25 1.15 1.75 1.65 Acetone Oil, bis NY.-..... gal. 1.15 1.25 1.25 1.15 
solation they can in the fact that stocks .68 45.45 .42 Acetyl Chloride, 100 Nb oby. Ib. .55 .68 .68 55 
: ; Acetylene Tetrachloride (see te- 
in the hands of consumers are but very trachlorethane)............- 
small, so that any revival of industrial Acids 
. . —_— seats, 28% 400 lb bbls 
activity in these channels would react ie a oe! ee Seton . 3.34 3.88 3.34 
immediately upon the acetone market. —. “os 2 a Gincial, bir ewe He Ue Te Ee 
Acid Acetic — The keen competition 80 _.80 .80 _.80 _ Technical, bbls............Ib. ..... :80 80 80 
: Ric —- 2°25 1.60 2:25 1.60 Battery, cbys.......---. 100lb. “1.60 2.25 2.25 1.60 
which has existed in this market between 60 51 .60 .57 Benzoic, ‘ash, 100 lb bbls. . . .Jb. 51 53 53 51 
the synthetic and the natural product, 072.0511 083 Borie, | erys. powd, 250 Ib. 063 073 073 063 
finally culminated in a reduction in the 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 Broenner’s, bbis............- aeeosore 1.26 1.25 1.25 
ciao : : : .90 .85 .90 .85 Butyric, 100 % basis cbys..... lb, .85 .90 .90 85 
price of calcium acetate, leading directly 5.25 4.85 4.85 4.85 Camphoric................. a ees 5.25 5.25 5.25 
to one in the price of acetic acid. Quota- 05} 04; 16 15 Chlorosulfonie, 1500 Ib drums 044  .05$ ~—.05} 044 
tions are now being made on the basis of -23 17 30 -25 Chromic, 99%, drs extra..... Ib. 16} .18 .19 .164 
site he r 1.06 100° 1.06 1.00 Chromotropie, 300 lb bbls....Ib. 1.00 1.06 1.06 1.00 
$3.34 per 100 Ibs. for the 28 per cent Citric, USP,’ crystals, 230 > 
grade. Prices had been in an unsettled 4 ‘< Pe 4 Chae anime Si = = Be Be 
condition for some time with shading .54 .60 «70 -68 Cresylic, 95%, dark drs NY. -_ .55 .60 70 55 
By i f 72 72 Be 97-99%, pale drs NY..... .60 70 6d .60 
rather prevalent, and thus the open — tech 90%, 140 3 
° . ° 7, 9 
reduction in quotations was a natural step -3O8 = a Gallic, “re seers rer Ib. 10} 7 = hg 
forward in an effort to stabilize the 55 .74 .74 .74 __  “Serebpenggone: ihr eee .74 .74 .74 
: ee .80 24 22506 1.00 Gamma, 225 lb bbls wks..... lb. ae .80 -80 PECL 
market. Wood distillers have been ‘99 ‘80 ‘63 87 H, 225 lb bbls wks.......... lb. “65 ‘70 .70 .65 
accumulating stocks of the lime due to ‘= 67 67 -67 Hydriodie, USP, 10% soln cby Ib, tenes 67 67 -67 
5 . ’ O 
poor demand, and the loss of considerable .48 45 48 45 ED CDYR WKB. 00. 3's.005 o'r Ib. 45 .48 .48 45 
: : 5. : Hydrochloric, CP, see Acid 
acetic acid business to the synthetic pro- | .....  ..... (EP alld DP oe re er 
ducers, had made great inroads into the 0 a -80 ado intense as -80 00 _ - 
. . . ’ 0 
lime business. Consequently, the price of .06 .06 .06 06 ait, ER ENE | rae .06 06 06 
4 : Hydrofluosilicic, 35%, 400 Ib 
the calcium acetate was reduced in order ll ll ll 11 Bids WHER ss scence Me taints 11 su 11 
that producers of acetic from that raw 85 85.85 85 bt een shies 85 85 85 
material, might be in better position to .054 .044 = .06 04} ae 22%, dark, 500 Ib bbls Ib. 04 04} 05 04 
" : . -124 ac 13} .12 4%, light, 500 00 Ib bbls baeeie'y Ib. .11} 12 one Be ia | 
compete. Production from sodium acetate .42 .40 54 .52 Leaman 8, 250 lb bbls. ....... lb. .40 .42 42 -40 
is not in such favorable position due to the 7 ‘oo rr = Hy sera “akg yng Sage ve 4 M4 oo 4 
fact that supplies of this material are no Mixed Sulfuric-Nitric. . 7 if 
.07} .07 .08 073 tanks wks........ .07 .07} .07} .07 
longer so abundant due to the shortened ‘01 ‘008 .014 ‘01 tanke wke.......... uni ‘008 ‘01 01 .008 
supply of outside material which had been “ae an tH 4 + pene a ag tech bbl. > oa ‘se a as 
available below manufacturers’ prices. Muriatic, 18 deg, 120 » or 
. . ay ; : 1.40 1.35 1.40 1.35 CUE s coco iceocae OOD. a6 1.35 1.35 1.35 
Acid Boric This item continues in 1.00 1.00 tanks, wks. 100 Ib. 1.00 1.00 1.00 
steady position and with firm prices. 95 se — ae ny 20 deerees, cbye wks. . .100 Ib. "35 ‘= "95 “= 
Sales both in the domestic market and .59 .55 .59 55 Naphthionic, tech, 250 lb....... ..... Nom. Nom. ..... 
; : ; : ei Nitric, 36 deg, 135 lb cbys c- 
abroad are said to be in satisfactory 5.00 5.00 58.00 5.00 ERA ara sia meRS 100 lb. ..... 5.00 5.00 5.00 
volume 40 deg, 135 lb ~~ o-1 
ais 6.00 6.00 600 6.00 Ra re caries 100 lb. ..... 6.00 6.00 6.00 
Acid Citric So far as domestic con- 115 “1k 11} 10} Oxalic, 300 Ib bbls we eo’ lb. 113 11} 113 -11} 
+o .14 .08 .084 -08 Phosphoric 50%, U. eee .14 .14 .14 
ditions are concerned, the market con- "16 "14 "16 16 Syrupy, USP, 70 © ? Meta 1é ; awa 
tinues steady, with prices firm and good “20° es w80 50 a pe ani, eos ‘ine "* 6g ‘7 = 3 
demand. Conditions abroad are not .59 .30 .50 MD: TEAS ROGS oo nahin oien de wets Ib. ‘30 .50 .50 .30 
; Gere a a Pyrogallic, crystals...........+ 
quite so satisfactory and in Italy steps are 1.40 86 =. 86 |: ESSA RS Cree: 1.50 1.60 1.60 1.30 
“ing take . 7 2 aon. .42 .33 .32 27 Salicylic, tech, 125 Ib bbl..... .33 .37 37 .33 
being taken to remove some of the com 116 15.16 15 Sulfanilic, 250 Ib bbls........ ;. & © 8 
petition which exists in the price of cal- Sulfuric, 66 deg, 180 Ib cbys 
. F 1 . ; 1.95 1.60 1.95 1.60 WORE WEG ss 5 s.d500.0 05 100 lb. 1.60 1.95 1.95 1.60 
clum citrate. The synthetic production 15.50 15.50 tanks, wks. ton 15.50 15.50 15.50 
are as well asi alo} ‘ i 1.65 1.50 1.37 1.20 1500 lb dr wks...... 100 lb. 1.50 1.65 1.65 1.50 
here as well as in Belgium threatens this 1:42} 1.27} 1.12} 1.12} 60°, 1500 Ib dr wks...1001b. 1.27} 1.42} 1.42 1.27% 
industry in Italy. The cost of the syn- Oleum, 20%, 1500 Ib. drs lo-1 
er steiket i ne Reus if 18.50 18.50 18.80 18.50 Ee oe er ry: TON wees 18.50 18.50 18.50 
thetic material is very low and if the 42.00 42.00 4200 42.00 40%, lo-1 wks net ....... ton ..... 42.00 42.00 42.00 
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Where Our Business 


Affects Yours 


Whatever the product you turn out in your laboratory, 
shop, or factory, it must conform to some standard set up 
by authority, custom, or your own rules. Your success 
depends largely on your turning out products of a stand- 


ard acceptable to present and prospective purchasers. 


Above all, the chemicals you use must be of a standard 
best adapted to the use to which you put them, if you are 
to attain the success you desire. 


That’s where your business touches ours. We manu- 
facture standard chemicals for various industries. Our 
experience has been long and varied. Through its founders 
and predecessors our organization has been identified with 
modern industrial chemistry from its beginning. The name 
“Merck” on a chemical label is accepted as “Standard”’ 
wherever chemicals are used. 


The services of our Sales Organization and the scien- 
tific resources of our Laboratories are at your disposal in 
the selection of chemicals adapted to your needs. 





Let us quote on your requirements 





MERCK & CoO. Inc. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


SUCCESSORS TO 

POWERS - WEIGHTMAN - ROSENGARTEN CO. 

RAHWAY, N. J. 
Philadelphia 


New York St. Louis 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Acid Chromic 
Acid Citric 
Chloroform 
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Methyl Salicylate 
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Acid, Tannic 
Asbestine 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 - 


June 1930 $1.124 





two products met in competition it would 
lower the price of calcium citrate to such 
an extent that it would no longer be 
possible to utilize citrus fruits in its 
production. It is reported that the 
Italians have obtained an interest in the 
European synthetic products industry 
and are working to avoid a clash between 
the two interests. 

Acid Lactic — Continues to receive 
fair inquiry especially from the leather 
industry, which has been fairly active and 
which should be stimulated by new tariff 
rates. Producers are maintaining prices 
firmly at quoted levels. 

Acid Oxalic Conditions continue 
firm in this market which is featured by 
steady prices and demand. 

Acid Sulfuric — Shipments of this and 
other mineral acids have shown a gradual 
decline during the past few months, but 
the market is steady and prices firm at 
quoted levels. Production in 170 super- 
phosphates manufacturing plants during 
April amounted to 181,077 short tons, the 
Department of Commerce announces, 
compared with 188,968 tons during 
March, and with 166,488 tons during 
April last year. Production for the first 
four months, 760,675 tons, compared with 
750,039 tons during the corresponding 
period of 1929. Sulfuric acid consumed in 
making fertilizers during April totaled 
201,993 tons, compared with 201,744 tons 
during March, and with 192,768 tons dur- 
ing April last year. Consumption for the 
four months, 870,011 tons, compared with 
824,340 tons during the same time last 
year. Stocks of acid at the close of 
April, 84,490 tons, compared with 95,296 
tons at the end of March, and with 93,346 
at the end of April, 1929. 

Acid Tartaric — Competition has been 
somewhat keen between domestic and 
imported material. Despite an increase 
in the rate of duty, the imported material 
is still being offered below the domestic 
price. 

Alcohol Conditions in this market 
have become more unsettled in this, the 
dull season of the year. Quoted prices 
are very low, but it is reported that com- 
petitive conditions have resulted in sales 
at even lower figures. The market is very 
weak, little or no demand has prevailed, 
and in their anxiety to secure what little 
business there is, producers are competing 
in keen fashion and cutting prices to an 
extent unheard of for the past eight years. 
Tanks are quoted at 37¢ @ 38c gal. 
drums are at 40e @ 44¢e gal. 

Ammonia 
seasonable 


, while 


With the arrival of more 
weather during the past 
month, shipments of anhydrous have been 
considerably stimulated and approach 
normal volume for this 


more nearly a 
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1 Current 1930 
High Low High Market High Low 
.40 .30 .40 .380 Tannic, tech, 300 Ib bbls. . .Ib. .30 .40 .40 .30 
Tartaric, USP, crys, powd, 
a 344 300 Ib. bbls............. Ib 35} 36 38} 354 
.85 .85 .85 .85 Toress, 260 Uh DONS... «0:06:00 Be cane .85 .85 .85 
2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 Trichloroacetic bottles...... PS anos 2.75 2.76 2.75 
2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 re ere ee err Sa ee 2.00 2.00 2.00 
2.25 1.00 1.25 1.00 TERENAS, DUB «5.5 6s. 0000s 1.40 1.70 1.70 1.40 
47 .38 .55 .43 Albumen, Mery 225 Ib bbls. .Ib. .38 .40 .40 .35 
.20 12 Sere bls., ‘Ib 12 .20 .20 PS 
.83 .70 .84 .78 pS err per .70 75 69 
.80 -70 .80 .70 Technical, 200 lb cases . .Ib. 65 .70 Bi: .65 
.65 .60 .65 .60 Vegetable, edib Miiiousaweled Ib. -60 65 65 .60 
.55 .50 55 .50 pi re rere lb. .50 .55 55 .50 
Alcohol 
Alcohol Butyl, Normal, 50 gal 
17% Pa 20 “iat OE is pascedcence lb. .173 - 184 18} ey: 
18} 3 194 .18 Drums, 1-c-1 wks........ lb. oats -18 .18} a7 
173 16 19 <itz TORK GREE WEB. «0.06000 lb. .16? 173 .172 .163 
Amy! (from pentane) 

1.67 1.67 2.25 1.75 oS er OS ee 1.67 1.67 17 
1.80 1.42 1.80 1.70 Diacetone, 50 gal drs del. aa 1.42 1.60 1.60 1.42 
—, USP, 190 pf, 50 gal 
2.75 2.693 3.70 2.65 Re ee re al. 2.63 2.75 2:76 2.63 
yg | Be | .55 .50 Anhydrous, drums........ gal. .56 .60 By i .56 

Completely denatured, No. 1, 
= pi 50 gal drs drums 
.62 .49 52 a rere rern .40 44 51 .40 
+ 4 188 pf, 50 gal a. 
.51 .48 .50 -43 drums extra......... .40 44 50 .40 
.50 .46 .46 41 gi rrr gar yf .38 48 or 
1.30 1.00 1.25 1.00 Isopropyl, ref, gal drs..... gal. .60 1.00 1.00 .60 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 Propyl Normal, 50 gal dr..gal. ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 
.82 .80 .82 .80 Aldehyde Ammonia, 100 gal dr lb. .80 .82 .82 .80 
Alpha-Naphthol, crude, 300 Ib 
.65 -65 -65 .65 TRO Sarees .65 .65 65 
Alpha-Naphthylamine, 350 > 
34 .32 .37 .35 SET ern -32 .34 .34 .32 
Alum Ammonia, lump, = wb 
3.50 3.25 3.30 3.25 bbls, lo-1 wks....... 3.30 3.50 3.50 3.30 
Chrome, 500 Ib a ov 
5.50 5.00 65.50 BG does vdoiusdeneanaae 00 Ib 5.00 5.25 §.25 5.00 
Potash, lump, 400 lb casks 
3.50 3.00 3.20 3.10 TEP 3.20 3.50 3.50 3.20 
Soda, ground, 400 lb bbls 
3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 WB iain dccansesaaud ae 3.75 3.75 3.75 
24.30 24.30 26.00 24.30 Aluminum Metal, o-1 NY.100 een, 24.30 24.30 24.30 
.20 .05 .40 .35 Chloride Anhydrous, ere Ib. 05 15 .15 .05 
Hydrate, 96%, light, 90 lb 
.18 ef .18 me i MOE: dace bon aaa ea esned lb. 17 .18 18 Bj 
.26 -25 24 .18 Stearate, 100 Ib bbls....... lb. .24} . 254 .26 . 244 
Sulfate, Iron, free, bags c-1 
2.05 1.95 1.75 1.75 ee 100 lb. 1.95 2.05 2.05 1.95 
1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 Gil, bags c-1 wks..100 lb. ..... 1.40 1.40 1.40 
1.15 | ae oe | 1.15 Aminoazobenzene, 110 lb kegs mi. Gast 1.6 1.15 1.15 
Ammonium 
.144 .14 .14 Py Ammonia, anhyd, 100 lb cyl. .Ib. .154 .154 .154 .154 
03  -.034 08 Water, 26°, 800 lb drdel...Ib. ..... 03 =-.034. = 1034 
Ee eee lb. 28 .39 .39 .28 
Bicarbonate, bbls., f.o. ™ oe 
6.50 i> £ £= i  juookeeeeweeeeen ee scans 6.15 §.15 5.15 
.22 21 .22 2} Bifluoride, 300 lb bbls...... — 21 a2 an Bi 
.12 .09 .09 .08$ Carbonate, tech, 500 Ib es. .lb. .09 .12 .12 .09 
Chloride, white, 100 lb. bbls 
5.15 4.45 656.15 4.45 WOO: 65.svcnceaaue’s 100 lb. 4.45 5.15 5.15 4.45 
5.75 5.25 5.75 §.25 Gray, 250 lb bbls wks....Ib. 5.25 5.75 5.75 5.25 
BE  E | .11} il Lump, 500 lb cks es Ib. Al -11} -11} ll 
.16 15 .16 15 Lactate, 500 lb bbls. os 15 .16 .16 .15 
.10 .06 .10 .06 Nitrate, tech, casks........ lb. .06 .10 10 .06 
.34 26 .38 .274  Persulfate, 112 lb kegs..... Ib. .26 .30 30 -26 
Phosphate, tech, powd, 325 lb 
.13 -123 .18 .18 | ER PRI ere lb. 114 12 .13 pS 
2.40 2.05 2.90 2.20 Sulfate, bulk c-1....... Co) See 1.90 2.10 1.90 
2.45 2.05 3.00 2.50 Southern points. .... ROGER. 66506 2.00 2.10 2.00 
Nitrate, 26% nitrogen 
31.6% ammonia imported 
60.85 52.40 60.85 60.85 ee eee eee 57.60 57.60 57.60 
.48 .36 .60 .55 Sulfocy rn 2 kegs Bs ig wait aa lb. .36 .48 .48 .36 
Amyl Acetate, (from pentane) 
1.70 1.60 2.25 33 I a ee lb. .222 . 236 . 236 222 
.24 ee Shack Suinee i ee ee ern er: lb. .23 .24 .24 .23 
Alcohol, see Fusel Oil........ 
Furoate, 1 Ib tins... ....0. b. 5.00 5.00 5.00 
. 164 .15 . 164 -15} Aniline Oil, 960 lb drs.. aus 15 .16 .16 .15 
.37 .34 -48 .41 Annatto, ee NnRINReT: .34 .37 .37 34 
Anthraquinone, sublimed, 125 Ib 
.90 .80 1.00 .90 DMR s:s05 509 aad Soo .50 55 .90 .50 
Antimony, metal slabs, ton lots 
10 O8f 12 RCE netee mae: arr 07 093 07 
.10 .09 12 .10 Needle, powd, 100 Ibes....Ib. ..... .08 094 .08 
— soln (butter =) 
.18 .13 18 3 a | ene ee eee 13 okt Ds 3 .13 
‘10 08$ 12 (093 on 500 Ib bbls......-.. 1b Saige 07} = 083 074 
.26 RS ogee) Gites Salt, OB WW, G8. 0050050000 m. weleas .24 .24 .24 
.20 .16 .20 .16 Sulfuret, golden, bbls...... lb. .16 .20 .20 .16 
.42 .38 -42 .38 Vi ermilion, 1 ee é .38 .42 .42 .38 
19 cae .19 -17. Archil, conc, 600 Ib bbls...... lb. oka .19 .19 By 
14 re .14 .12 Double, G00 Th DBI... 6... se lb. 12 .14 .14 ona 
.16 «33 .16 15 Triple, 600 lb bbls......... lb. 12 .14 .14 mS: 
.183 183 .16 -15 Argols, 80%. casks.......... ieee .182 .18} .18? 
.08 8 .08 .08 Crude, 30%, casks........ Ib. .08 .08 .08 .08 
ere ee Do ae ee lb .20 .40 .40 .20 
ll .09 Bre ost Arsenic, Red, 224 lb kegs, cs. ‘Ib. .083 094 a .O8} 
.04} .04 .04 .03 White, 112 lb kegs......... Ib. 04 .04} .044 .04 
15.00 4.75 14.75 14.75 Asbestine, ee | eee ton jaewe 15.00 15.00 15.00 
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TRIETHANOLAMINE 


and the absorption of acid gases 














THE absorption of acid gases by basic compounds is a well-known and 
obvious process. In general, to be commercially useful the basic compound 
chosen must be inexpensive or easily reactivated so that it can be used 


over and over again. Finally, it must remove the acid gas completely at 


< 


a reasonable cost. 


Triethanolamine is admirably suited for this service as would be antici- 
pated from its known properties. When pure it is a viscous liquid of very 
high boiling point and low vapor pressure—properties essential to a good 
absorbent liquid. 

Experimental work has shown that Triethanolamine solutions will 
rapidly and completely remove H,S, COQ), SOQ,, Cl, HCl and many other 
acid gases not only from air but also from manufactured, refinery or 
natural gases. The absorbed gas is readily recovered from the liquid by 
heat, making the solution ready for another cycle of absorption and 
activation. 

Under certain conditions—for example, where natural gas is available 
under high rock pressure, it is best to absorb the impurities under pressure. 
When absorption is complete the Triethanolamine can readily be reacti- 
vated merely by releasing the pressure. 

The complete story is told in our booklet, ‘“Triethanolamine—an Ab- 


sorbent for Acid Gases.”’ 


The coupon below will bring it to you at once. 
&.. 


CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Thirty East Forty-second Street 
New York, N. Y. 


PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED 
BY THE CARBIDE AND CARBON 
CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


ACETONE 

BUTYL CARBITOL* 
BUTYL CELLOSOLVE* 
CARBITOL* 
CARBOXIDE* 
CELLOSOLVE* 


Unit of Union Carbide § ° > ‘ 
ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE Bacsntenn domes 
ETHYLENE GLYCOL 
ETHYLENE OXIDE 
ISOPROPANOL 
ISOPROPYL ETHER 
METHYL CELLOSOLVE* 


and Carbon Corporation 
































CELLOSOLVE* ACETATE 
DICHLOR ETHYL ETHER 
DIETHYLENE GLYCOL 
DIOXAN 


ETHYLENE CHLORHYDRIN 


ETHYLENE 
PROPANE 


BUTANE 
ETHANE 


METHANOL 
TRIETHANOLAMINE 
VINYL CHLORIDE 
VINYLITE* RESINS 
PROPYLENE 
ACTIVATED CARBON 





*Trade-mark Registered 
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CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Chemical Division 
30 East 42nd St., New York City 

Please send me a copy of your booklet on ‘‘Triethanc 
an Absorbent for Acid Gases.”’ 


Name. 
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Address—— 


City ———— ee 
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Barium 
Casein 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 


1929 Average $1.039_ - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 


June 1930 $1.124 





season of the year. The lack of any con- 
tinued hot weather earlier in the season 
had seriously curtailed business, but now 
the pressure has been relieved and things 
are taking on a more normal aspect. Aqua 
is also in good demand and prices on both 
grades are firm. 

Ammonium Chloride It now be- 
comes more evident from month to month 
that sales of this material are definitely 
falling off due to curtailed consumption 
by the radio industry since the introduc- 
tion of electrified Considerable 
effort is being devoted to research in an 
effort to find new markets for this material. 

Ammonium Sulfate During the 
past month a condition of little demand 
and more than ample production has con- 
tinued with the result that prices have 
declined to $1.90 per 100 lbs. Practically 
no business is being done and all interest 
is centered in new prices soon to be an- 
nounced which are expected to be lower 
than those at present quoted. The cut 
in duty has resulted in offerings of foreign 
material, although as yet no sales have 
been reported. It is confidently expected 
that domestic producers will meet im- 
ported prices for the coming season. 

Antimony — Prices have fallen con- 
siderably during the past month due to 
an almost total lack of demand. The 
underlying reason for the lack of demand 
at this time is probably the fact that con- 
sumers stocked up heavily in anticipation 
of a higher rate of duty which failed to 
materalize. Consequently buying 
interest is now at a standstill despite very 
low existing prices. Metal is quoted at 
7c lb., needle, powdered at 
oxide at 7c lb. 

Barium Chloride Demand has not 
been particularly heavy during the past 
few months but the market 
prices steady. 

Beeswax — Has been in rather heavy 
supply with little or no demand, so that 
prices have a downward tendency. 

Benzene Although the market con- 
tinues fairly steady, demand for indus- 
trial material has not been particularly 
good. However, it is thought that con- 
sumption will show a turn upward with 
the coming of Fall. Meantime prices are 
firm in a steady market. 

Blood Although production has not 
been especially heavy, and stocks are only 
moderate, demand has been so poor that 
prices have declined considerably. Quo- 
tations are now at $3.25 per unit, New 
York; $3.75 per unit, Chicago and $3.50; 
per unit, South American. 

Borax — Conditions in this market 
have continued steady during the past 
month. Prices are firm and demand is 
In addition 


sets. 


Se lb., and 


is firm and 


about seasonable in volume. 
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| 1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
Barium 
mae Carbonate, 200 lb bags 
60.00 G7200: (OT) AO: ihc hence ton 58.00 60.00 60.00 58 .00 
.15 .14 .12} 12 Chlorate, 112 lb kegs NY. .lb. .14 Rp >] .14 
69.00 63.00 65.00 54.00 Chloride, 600 lb bbl wks...ton 63.00 69.00 69.00 63.00 
13 32 .134 13 Dioxide, 88%, 690 lb drs... .Ib. 12 «id 13 12 
.054 .04}3 .04§ .043 Hydrate, 500 lb bbls....... lb. .04} 054 .05} 043 
.084 .08 .08 .07} Nitrate, 700 lb casks....... lb. .08 08} 08st 08 
Barytes, Floated, 350 lb bbls 
24.00 23.00 24.00 23.00 so nn Pen aemerenrre ton 23.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 
8.00 5.00 8.00 5.00 Bauxite, bulk, mines........ ton 5.00 .00 8.00 5.00 
.37 .34 .38 .36 Beeswax, Yellow, crude bags..lb. ..... .32 34 .32 
.42 .389 .43 .41 ReRNCd, COSO8s..c0526 cen MOUS: sr c.0 .37 .38 37 
.53 51 .58 .56 Wite; OG008; 6.5%.05%0s008t Se .50 .53 50 
Benzaldehyde, technical, 945 Ib 
.65 .60 .70 .65 GPUNG WEE. 6 ccccpcccaee lb. .60 .65 65 .60 
Benzene 
Benzene, 90%, Industrial, 8000 
.23 23 23 21 gal tanks wks.......... | ee 21 22 ea | 
.23 23 .23 al Ind. Pure, tanks works....gal. ..... 21 22 a 
— Base, dry, 250 eb 
.74 By i .74 00. “GAB crac esaecanuitt Ib. .65 .67 .74 .65 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 mm. r Chloride, 500 lb drs.Ib. ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 
.25 .25 .25 25 pemat,' Chloride, tech drs {eee .25 .25 .25 
.26 22 -26 .24 Beta-Naphthol, 250 lb Sbl wk Ib. “ae .24 24 .22 
—— lamine, sublimed, 200 
1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 i ee ere Ms. Aceace« 1.35 1.35 1.35 
.68 .60 .65 .63 Tech, 200 ADDU. 5.60.<sis'ee lb. .65 .65 .53 
90.00 75.00 90.00 80.00 Blanc Fixe, 400 lb bbls wks..ton 75. 00 90.00 90.00 75.00 
Bleaching Powder 
Bleaching Powder, 300 lb drs 
2.25 2.00 2.25 2.25 c-1 wks contract....... 100 lb. 2.00 2.35 2.35 2.00 
4.60 3.90 5.25 4.65 Blood, Dried, fob, NY...... CC a 3.25 3.90 3.25 
5.00 4.40 5.35 4.75 NI Sos orcs sme 6416 660% oS 3.75 4.50 3.75 
4.70 4.25 5.05 4.50 S. American shipt....... OS eer 3.50 4.10 3.50 
Blues, Bronze VER Milori 
.35 -32 .35 31 Prussian Soluble........ me .35 35 35 
42.00 39.00 30.00 29.00 Bone, raw, Chicago......... ere 39.00 39.00 39.00 
.07 .06 .07 .06 Bone, Ash, 100 lb kegs....... lb. .06 .07 .07 .06 
-08} .08} .08} -083 Black, 200 lb bbls......... Mm ‘ksinee .084 .084 .084 
35.00 30.00 37.00 31.00 Meal, on Ce. eee 31.00 31.00 31.00 
.03} .024 .05 ..24 Borax, ‘bag gig neva nc cela asprin lb. .02 .034 .034 024 
.14 103 .12 .10} Bordeaux, eidana, 16% pwd. Ib. BS I 14 .14 12 
14 .10 .10 .08 errr s .12 .14 14 12 
28.00 26.00 28.00 26.00 Brazilwood, sticks, shpmt....lb. 26.00 28.00 28.00 26.00 
PPOMING, GRORE. «<<.06:5< 6.00.00 lb. 38 45 .47 .38 
1.20 .60 1.20 .60 Bronze, ‘Aluminum, powd bik. _ -60 1.20 1.20 .60 
1.25 .55 1.25 .55 eS EO ene .55 1.25 1.25 .55 
Butyl, Acetate, normal drs.. 
.195 .184 1.60 BOO: 4 1 aeiswcuusewasiaeeeseen lb. .187 .193 20 187 
186 181 1.55 1.35 RMT, WED 6:0 5-6 5.4.2:5, 00s oees = eee .181 186 181 
70 .34 .70 .70 Aldehy de, 50 gal drs wks.. 34 .44 44 34 
Carbitols ee Diethylene Sivoo 
sina” Cae Mono (Butyl Ether)........ cseces : ane ree 
Cellosolve (see Ethylene glycol 
mono butyl ether)......... 
.50 .50 Furoate, tech., 50 gal. dr.,lb.  ..... .50 50 50 
.36 .25 .36 .34 Propionate, drs........... Ib. 25 mf 27 .25 
.60 .25 .60 .60 Stearate, 50 gal drs........ lb. 25 .30 30 25 
.60 .57 .60 .57 TATOMND OIDs 66.050 30000008 2 .57 .60 60 57 
1.75 .75 2.00 1.35 Cadmium, Sulfide, boxes..... lb. .90 1.40 1.75 90 
Calcium 
Calcium, Acetate, 150 lb bags 
4.50 4.50 4.50 3.50 ot A Err Por OTs kcsce 3.45 4.50 3.45 
Arsenate, 100 lb _ bbls e-1 
.09 .07 .09 -06 WEEE ii caanas accuses @ree lb. .07 .09 .09 07 
.06 .05 .06 .05 CPRPIGB IUD ic civic ntndaaae lb. .05 .06 06 05 
Carbonate, tech, 100 lb bags 
1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 ek. csécasniee samcaseeee 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Chloride, Flake, 375 lb drs 
25.00 22.75 27.00 25.00 OE aa 22.75 22.45 22.75 
Solid, 650 lb drs e-1 fob on 
OO200 . “BOO SE DOR ks shahs seks casicdassc on 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
52.00 42.00 562.00 52.00 Nitrate, 100 lb bags....... .~ 42.00 43.00 43.00 42.00 
1.25 SO: becael - +s<ieas Peroxide, 1001. G80.5..662IDs esses 1.25 1.25 1.25 
.08 .07 .08 .07 Phosphate, tech, 450 lb bbls ib. .08 .08} 08} .08 
.26 .25 Stearate, 100 lb | alate .25 .26 26 .25 
88.15 82.15 Calurea, bags S. points. c.i.f. re eae 8.65 88.65 88.65 
.18 .18 18 .18 Camwood, Bark, ground bbls. _ wanted 18 .18 18 
.24 23 .28 '22 Candelilla W ee |: See 18 .20 18 
Carbitol, (See Diethylene aca 
ieee | aes Mono Ethyl Ether) ....... Saisie wise ee ener 
amie Decolorizing, 40 lb bags 
15 .08 15 SG TR viv scecacnnsacwsece .08 -15 15 .08 
Sik, 100-300 Ib cases 1c-1 
12 12 12 12 NY. eile huniave's Siac wack Siew rane SS ke 12 12 
Bisulfide, 500 Ib drs le-l 
.06 -054 .06 .05} ) een eo ee er lb. .053 .06 .06 .054 
.06 .06 .06 .06 Dioxide, Liq. 20-25 lbcyl...Ib. ..... .06 .06 .06 
Tetrachloride, 1400 lb drs 
.073 .064 .074 07 vt er ; .06} .07 07 .064 
43 .35 .58 .45 Carnauba Wax, Flor, bags....lb. ..... 34 :37 32 
.40 .33 .60 .40 No. 1 Yellow, bags........ _ See .31 .33 .30 
.32 .28 .38 .34 No. 2N pen ag bags..... Ib. .26 27 .27 .26 
.36 ol .56 .38 No. 2 Regular, bags....... lb. .28 29 .30 .28 
.25 .24 .32 .25 No. 3 N. Ls Letitia eis ease hiacalona Re. 2 23 <22 
-26 24 32 254 No. 3 Ree * .22 .23 .23 «ae 
AT 15 .184 iat Casein, Standerd, ground..... Ib. 14 15 .154 .14 
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TADDP 


—YiECA Nation-lide ftook-up” 


by ees that guarantees Our Customers prompt de- 


Y livery ...any quantity, any place, any time. 


PRODUCTS 





CAUSTIC SODA BORAX 
CARBON BISULFIDE 
SULFUR (GROUND-REFINED) 


NITRO CELLULOSE 
CREAM OF TARTAR 
CARBON TETRA CHLORIDE 
TITANIUM TETRA CHLORIDE 


ACIDS 
NITRIC BORIC 
SULFURIC BATTERY 
TARTARIC MURIATIC 


Se 





ie 


CHEMICAL COMPDANY 


NEW YORK, N.Y. ~*-~ CHICAGO, ILL. 


2601 GRAYBAR BLDG. CARBIDE & CARBON BLDG. 


HOUSTON, TEX.-*~ SAN FRANCISCO, CAL:~*-LOS ANGELES,CAL. 


713: PETROLEUM BLDG. 


624 CALIFORNIA STREET RIVES-~STRONG BLDG. 
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Cellosolve 
Dimethylaniline 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 


- 1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 


June 1930 $1.124 





to domestic sales, which have been good, 
exports have increased continuously. Dur- 
ing the first four months of this year 
exports have totaled 32,640 short tons, as 
compared to 23,632 tons for the first 
quarter of 1929. The export value per 
ton for the period shows a decline from 
approximately $39.10 in 1929 to $34.50 
in 1930. This gain of 38 per cent in 
tonnage of borax exports may be inter- 
preted as a favorable reception of lower 
prices on an essential commodity for many 
important foreign industries. 

Bromine — Although production from 
brines and bitterns during 1929 was nearly 
three times greater than the preceding 
year, it is said that production may be 
further Production 
of liquid bromine and bromine content of 
salts, totaled 3,207 short tons during 1929, 
as reported by salt producers to the 
Bureau of Mines. Much of the increased 
consumption is attributed to the require- 
ments of ethylene dibromide used in anti- 
knock compounds for gasoline. 


increased this year. 


Butyl Acetate The market for this 
material continues its definitely downward 
trend. The entire solvent market is far 
below normal and in addition to the pre- 
vailing demand, prices on 
acetic acid have not tended to bolster the 
market. Prices are now on the basis of 
.181 in tanks and .187 @ .198 in drums, in 
a rather unsettled market. 


poor lower 


Calcium Acetate During the past 
month producers announced a reduction 
of $1.05 per 100 lbs. thus placing this 
material on a basis of $3.45 per 100 Ibs. 
Demand for lime had been suffering for 
some time and stocks had been accumu- 
lating due to slackened production of 
acetie acid, which had been meeting keen 
competition from the synthetic material. 
By reducing the raw material price, manu- 
facturers of calcium acetate are placing 
manufacturers of natural acetic on a more 
favorable basis for competing with the 
synthetic material, which should increase 
their sales and thus aid sales of calcium 
acetate which have been far below normal. 
Despite the fact that plants have gradually 
_ been shut down, production of this ma- 
terial has continued to exceed shipments. 
During April Production amounted to 
9,806,868 pounds, according to the De- 
partment of Commerce. This compares 
with 11,162,394 pounds produced in 
March, and with 12,070,000 pounds during 
April last year. Shipments for April were 
6,557,937 pounds, compared with ship- 
ments of 8,086,000 pounds during the 
previous month. Production for the first 
four months of 1930 amounted to 42,450, 
000 pounds, while shipments during the 


same time totaled 23,181,000 pounds. 
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1929 192 Current 193 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
Cellosolve (see Ethylene glycol 
mono ethyl ether)......... 
Acetate (see Ethylene glycol 
mono ethyl] ether — 
.30 .20 .30 .26 Celluloid, Scraps, Ivory cs....lb. ..... 20 .20 20 
-20 18 .20 .18 cen Sr rere «kd 20 .20 18 
.32 15 .32 .30 Transparent, cases........ __ eee 15 15 15 
1.25 1.20 1.40 1.40 Cellulose, Acetate, 50 lb kegs _ 1.10 1.25 1.25 1.10 
.033 .03 .03% .03 Chalk, dropped, 175 Ib bbls. .03 03% .03% 03 
ar .02 .044 .044 Precip, heavy, = lb cks.. Pe .02 03 .034 02 
.03 024 .034 .023 _ Light, 250 lb casks........ lb. .02} 03 .034 02} 
Charcoal, ten aceme lump, — 
.19 .18 .19 MR isc cialee Mince one nee .18 19 .19 18 
Willow, powd, 100 lb bbi 
.064 .06 .06} .06 Se Oe nme are .06 064 .06} 06 
.05 .04 .05 .04 Wood, powd, 100 lb bbls. . Ip, .04 .05 04 
.02 .03 .03 .02 Chestnut, clarified bbls wks,. .Ib. .024 03 .03 .024 
.024 .O1 .02 Pip Ce eee Ib. .O1; 024 .024 .O1; 
.04'/s Oat -04°/5 .04'/¢6 Powd, 0% 100 lb bgs wks. Ib. ..... 044 .04} oat 
.06 .05 .06 .053 _ Powd, decolorized bgs wks. .Ib. .054 .06 .05 
9.00 8.00 9.00 8.00 China Clay, lump, blk mines.ton 8.00 9.00 9.00 8.00 
.02 .01} .02 .012 Powdered, bbls........... lb. .014 .02 .02 .012 
12.00 10.00 12.00 10.00 Pulverized, bbls wks...... ton 10.00 12.00 12.00 10.00 
25.00 15.00 25.00 15.00 Imported, ‘lump, Dulk . «2... ton 15.00 25.00 25.00 15.00 
.034 .012 = .033 .03 Powdered, bbls........... lb. .012 .03 .03 013 
Chlorine 
Chlorine, cyls 1ce-1 wks contract 
.084 .07 7p COBB. Raise - .07} 084 .08} 07} 
044 a ee cyls, cl wks,. contract ...Ib. ..... 044 .044 044 
Liq tank or multi-car lot a 
.03 .025 .034 .034 wks contract............ lb. .025 025 .025 025 
Chlorobenzene, Mono, 100 Ib 
.10} .O84 .07 .07 Ce ee ES b. .10 10} .10} .10 
.20 .16 .22 -20 Chloroform, tech, 1000 lb drs. .Ib. 15 16 16 15 
1.35 1.00 1.35 1.00 Chloropicrin, comml cyls..... lb. 1.00 1.35 1.35 1.00 
.29 .26 .29 .26 Chrome, Green, CP.......... lb. .26 29 .29 .26 
a .064 RE! .063 Commercial............... lb. .064 11 a .064 
.18 15 i AE I ia alco eas cece ckeor lb. oe 18 .18 17 
Chromium, Acetate, 8% ere 
.05% .044 .052 ce Ra aren .04} .05} 05% 044 
.054 -054 .054 .054 20° soln, 400 Ib bbls.....Ib.  ..... .054 .054 .054 
.28 20 .28 sat Fluoride, powd, 400 lb bbl. Ib. 27 .28 .28 27 
354 .344  .35} .344 | Oxide, green, bbls......... lb. 344 .354 .354 344 
10.50 10.00 9.50 het. er. bbl 10.00 10.50 10.50 10.00 
3.22 2:40 2:23 2.10 Cobalt Oxide, black, bags....lb. 2.10 2.22 2.22 2.10 
1.01 .95 .87 .84 Cochineal, gray or black bag. AD. .95 1.01 1.01 .95 
95 .95 .86 .86 Teneriffe silver, bags....... Ws. bacheeas .95 .95 .95 
Copper 
24.00 17.00 17.00 12.90 Copper, metal, electrol...100 lb. ..... five. 17-8 UN 
.25 .13 .17} .16 Carbonate, 400 lb bbls arco lb. .10 18} .214 10 
.28 .25 .28 .28 Chloride, 250 lb bbls....... lb. .25 28 .28 25 
.60 .44 .50 .48 Cyanide, 100 lb drs........ b. 44 45 45 44 
.32 16) = .17 -16} Oxide, red, 100 lb bbls..... lb. .24 32 EY. 24 
Sub-acetate verdigris, 400 lb 
.19 18 .19 .18 ENRMEID s.oicsia'o eo aren ives etarsione .18 19 .19 18 
7.00 5.50 5.50 5.05 Sulfate, bbls c-1 wks. ..100 me: te 4.75 5.50 4.75 
Copperas, crys and sugar bulk 
14.00 13.00 14.00 13.00 A WES nds bce wes cone on 13.00 14.00 14.00 13.00 
Cotton, Soluble, wet, 100 lb 
.42 .40 .42 .40 Lou | TR ae pa ae er b. .40 42 42 40 
saa) aap ober Veen Cottonseed, S. E. bulk e-1...ton ..... aes coesie eeies 
RE ee ee ee ee Meal S. E. bulk..........ton ree ielecea — hess 
38.00 37.50 38.00 36.00 7% Amm., bags mills...ton 37.50 38.00 38.00 37.50 
Cream Tartar, USP, 300 lb. 
.28 264 .27} .26 | ipso Eimer Maone: D264 27 27 26} 
.42 404 = 42 40 Creosote, USP, 42 lb see lb. .40 42 .42 .40 
19 15 .19 cae Oil, Grade 1 tanks... . gal. 15 16 .16 15 
.23 .13 .23 21 Grade > REN aot ar ete gal. 13 14 .14 13 
-28 13 .28 .25 te Re een” ral. .13 14 .14 13 
By le g 14 -20 .173 Cresol, USP, drums.......... lb. .14 17 ef 14 
.36 .32 C rotonaldehy de, 50 gal dr... .1b. .32 36 .36 32 
my .16 Br & 4 .16 Cudbear, English............ .16 17 ot 16 
16 .12 .184 .18} Cutch, Rangoon, 100 lb bales. ‘Ib. .124 1 13 2 
08} 0s .07 .06 Borneo, Solid, 100 lb bale. .08 084 .084 0s 
Cyanamide, bulk e-1 wks 
2.00 2.00 1.75 15073 . NiPOgen UIE. «0i66:606c65:00 ; 2.00 2.00 2.00 
4.92 4.62 56.12 3.77 Dextrin, corn, 140lb bags.100 lb. 4.52 4.72 4.82 4.52 
4.87 4.57 5.07 3.7 White, 140 Ib bags..... 100 lb. 4.47 4.67 4.77 4.47 
.09 .08 .09 .08 Potato, Yellow, 220 lb bes. lb. .08 09 .09 .08 
.09 .08 .09 .08 White, 220 Ib bags Poet... .....0. .08 09 .09 08 
.08} .08 .08} .08 Tapioca, : 200 Ib bags lo-1.. .Ib. .08 08} .O84 08 
3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 Diamylphthalate, drs wks...gal. ..... 3 .80 3.80 
3.10 2.70 2.90 2.85 Dianisidine, barrels......... i. wacuce 2.70 2.70 2.70 
.264 . 264 .28 .264 Dibuty Iphthalate, Oe Ib. .254 28 .28 254 
314 .294 .314 .294 Dibutyltartrate, 50 gal drs... .Ib. -294 314 31} 294 
.13 oe es Dichloroethylether, 50 gal drs ~ ‘ .06 .07 .05 
.65 .55 .65 .55 Dichloromethane, drs wks. .55 .65 .65 .55 
3.00 2.75 2 .23 Diethylamine, 400 lb drs..... 7 » ys 3.00 3.00 2.75 
1.90 1.85 2.15 2.15 Diethylcarbonate, oe —_ 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.85 
.60 .55 2.00 1.85 Diethylaniline, 850 lb drs... . lb. .55 60 .60 .55 
.13 <10 .60 .55 Diethyleneglycol, drs........ b. 21 13 3 10 
15 13 15 .10 Mono ethyl ether, drs... .Ib. re 16 16 13 
.30 .25 .35 25 Mono buty! ether, drs... .lb. .28 30 .30 28 
.50 [ae witee  “<arcee Diethylene oxide, 50 galdr....lb. ..... 50 .50 50 
.67 .64 .67 .64 Diethylorthotoluidin, drs... ..1b. .64 67 .67 64 
Diethyl Phthalate, 1000 Ib 
.26 .24 .26 .24 OT eee .24 26 .26 24 
Diethylaulfate, technical, 50 gal 
.35 .30 .35 .30 era rey: .30 35 .35 30 
2.62 2.62 2.62 2.62 Dimethylamine, 400 lb drs. site 2.62 2.62 2.62 
.32 .26 -32 .30 Dimethylaniline, 340 lb drs... .26 28 .28 26 
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Wa. S. GRAY & Co. 


342 MADISON AVE., 
NEW YORK 


Vanderbilt 0500 Cables: Graylime 















Acetate of Lime 
Acetate of Soda 
Acetone C. P. 
Methanol 


(all grades) 


Methyl Acetone 
Denatured Alcohol 


(all formulas) 


Formaldehyde 
Phenol U. S. P. 
Benzol 
Whiting 
Magnesium Carbonate 
Magnesium Oxide 


Quinine Bisulphate 
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Cellulose Acetate 


with the refinement 
of 21 years’ 


manufacture .. . 


INCE 1909 the Eastman Kodak 

Company has produced and 
marketed Cellulose Acetate. 
Throughout this time, constant 
research and _ refinement’ have 
joined to bring forth a product 
of outstanding quality. In purity, 
color, clarity of solution, and wide 
range of viscosities Eastman Cel- 
lulose Acetate makes available to 
exacting manufacturers a material 


of unusual excellence. 


Manufacturers whose products 
demand superior quality will find 


it in Eastman Cellulose Acetate. 


Prices and particulars will be 


sent upon request. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Chemical Sales Department 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Dimethylsulfate 
Gum, Accroides 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 


- June 1930 $1.124 





Calcium Arsenate — Continues in 
good demand from the Southwest and the 
cotton belt, where weevil warnings have 
been broadcast. Despite the dry weather 
in those territories, weevil infestation has 
become more widespread. Prices are firm. 

Calcium Chloride — This year con- 
tinues to surpass all previous ones insofar 
of this material 
Although sales peaked in May which was 
a record month for all time, June sales 
ahead of forecast 
ahead of those during June of last year. 


as sales is concerned. 


have been well and 

Carnauba Wax Demand for this 
material has been almost at a standstill 
during the past month and as a result, 
prices show a definite tendency downward. 
The of Brazilian carnauba wax 
exports during 1929 were approximately 
$2,902,040, representing a of 
about $442,000 or approximately 13 per 
cent in the value of the 1928 exports. A 
comparison of the quantity figures indi- 


value 


decrease 


cates that there was a decrease of approxi- 
mately 8 per cent in the total volume of 
exports of this product. The average per 
ton value f. o. b. Brazilian ports during 


1929 was $462 as against $489 during 
1928, indicating an approximate decrease 


of 6 per cent. 

Casein — With the advent of the new 
rate of duty, imported material seemed 
to be definitely removed as a factor from 
the market. There seems to be but little 


doubt that domestic production, thus 
encouraged, will be able to supply all 
domestic demands. The present cheap- 


ness of dairy products generally has turned 


much attention towards the production 
of casein, which continues to be quoted 
at 14e @ 15e. However, demands from 
the paper industry are not very good at 
present and the market generally is in 
rather unsettled condition. Shipments of 
casein from Argentina to the United 


1929 21,687,067 
pounds, valued at $2,626,738, a 7 per cent 
drop in quantity and 9 per cent in value 
from 1928 when 23,174,310 pounds were 
exported, valued at $2,881,405. 


States in aggregated 


Chlorine conditions 


which 


Competitive 


have persisted for some time, 
resulted in a definite reduction in price on 
large orders on contract. Quotations are 
2.4 @ 2.5 per lb. Price conditions 
have been somewhat unsettled since the 
Fall due to keen competition for business 
among producers, and it is hoped that this 
reduction will succeed in stabilizing the 


market. 


now at 


Copper Carbonate This, material 
has been in very heavy demand during 
the past few months as it has found heavy 
use as bait in combating the Florida fruit 
fly. The market is reported as being 
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1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
.50 -45 .50 .45 Dimethylsulfate, 100 lb drs.. .lb. 45 .50 .50 .45 
.164 15 - 164 .15} Dinitrobenzene, 400 lb bbls...lb. .15} . 163 .16} .15} 
aes” -yapanpcnnen 400 > 
15 a -16 36... WEIS das cs natineas coe ae .15 15 13 
Dinitronaphihalene, 350 lb bibhe 
ot .34 .34 ry Ce re ee are rare lb. .34 KY 4 of .34 
.32 .31 .32 .381 Dinitrophenol, 350 lb bbls... .1lb. .31 .32 .82 31 
.19 Rv .19 18 Dinitrotoluene, 300 lb bbls. . .1b. .16 i 6 18 .16 
Diorthotolyguanidine, 275 Ib 
.49 .42 90 .48 a lb. .42 .46 46 .42 
diate. .\ Suiee naming, amaanacs Dioxan (See Diethylene Oxide) saber seca ae oie 
.50 .40 RUNTOMMMINUR 6 Cig in ecccs ein cleats .30 .40 .50 .30 
.47 .40 47 -45 Diphenylamine............. te ne .40 .40 -40 
.40 .30 a2 .40 no on te 100 lb bbl Ib. .30 .35 35 .30 
.30 .26 .30 .26 Dip Oil, 25%, drume........ = .26 .30 .30 .26 
57.00 46.50 62.00 658.00 Divi Divi pods, bgs shipmt..ton ..... 35.00 46.50 35.00 
.05} .05 .054 .05 Ly eee anneal: Qs .05 054 054 .05 
.84 a .82 73 Egg Yolk, 200 lb cases....... lb. a2 75 .80 By 
7 Salt, tech, 300 lb bbls 
1.90 270 2.76 : iy ae: 5 aa .100 lb. 1.70 1.90 1.90 1.70 
.39 .38 .38 37 Ether, USP, 600 Ib. drs. ee HO 2S Sccw%s .14 14 .14 
Anhydrous, C.2. 800 Th. dradb.. oc: .40 .40 .40 
Ethyl Acetate, 85% Pater, <:.. 
.122 108 1.05 15 DRUNAS . casas acucecotte Mises Se Peas BS! .115 it 
129 Lil 67.26 1.10 MEPUIRD ious wae wan econ b. .116 .122 .158 .116 
Anhydrous, tanks......... | wera .142 .142 .142 
a ae ree ae lb. .149 .156 .156 .149 
.68 Me Mawes< spew Acetoacetate, 50 gal drs... .lb. .65 .68 .68 65 
1.11 1.05 pe | 1.05 Benzylaniline, 300 lb drs.. .lb. 1.05 pee 8 j eee |e | 1.05 
55 .50 .70 .70 Bromide, tech, drums ...... lb. .50 .55 .55 50 
1.90 en aéess- Sima Carbonate, 90%, 50 gal drs gal. 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.85 
22 ae .22 22 Chloride, 200 lb. drums....Ib. ..... .22 22 22 
40 Be cats seas Chlorocarbonate, cbys. ~ ee .30 .40 .30 
.52 POO oGawe« . dete Ether, Absolute, 50 gal drs. . .50 .52 52 50 
5.00 5.00 Pimoate, 29D GOS... osicccds sieees 5. 5.00 5.00 
.35 .25 3.50 3.50 Lactate, drums works...... > .25 .29 29 25 
.30 .30 .30 .30 Methyl Ketone, 50 gal drs..lb. ..... .30 30 .30 
.55 .45 .55 .45 Oxalate, drums works. . lb. 45 .55 55 45 
.36 .30 .36 .30 Oxy buty rate, 50 gal drs. w ks. ee oe .304 30} 304 
.70 .79 -70 .70 Ethylene Dibromide, GOlbdr Ab. ice. .70 .70 .70 
Chlorhydrin, 40%, 10 gal cbys. 
.85 75 .85 75 QHIOUG GONG). i ockccccce b. .75 .85 .85 75 
.10 .05 ee | .07 Dichloride, 50 gal drums. . .lb. .05 O07 07 .05 
30 25 .40 .25 Glycol, 50 gal drs wks.... caib: .25 28 .28 .25 
31 .23 .27 .31 Mono Butyl Ether drs wks. 20 rif 27 23 
24 .16 .20 .24 Mono Ethyl Ether drs wks 17 20 20 16 
a Ethyl Ether Acetate 
.26 .19 .23 26 WEIR 5 Sis. os rosea aoess toe ettarscats 19} 23 23 .19 
23 .19 Shoes Methyl Ether, drs.lb. Bhi 23 23 .19 
OIG, Ol. 5 ..655d6s saad eee BIDS veieunace 00 2.00 2.00 
.65 45 .65 .62 Ethylidenaniline............ lb. 45 474 474 45 
25.00 20.00 25.00 20.00 Feldspar, bulk............. ton 25.00 20.00 25.00 20.00 
21.00 15.00 21.00 15.00 Powdered, bulk works.....ton 15.00 21.00 21.00 15.00 
Ferric Chloride, tech, crystal 
.09 .05 .09 .073 MLO Ul) ON <5 6 wba aceon lb. .05 .073 .O7} .05 
4.25&10 3.65&10 5.50&10 4. 90&10 Fish Scrap, dried, wks...... MEE 6's 3.90&10 4.3510 3.90&10 
Acid, Bulk 7 & 3% % delivered 
4.00&50 3.50&50 4.75&50 4.00&50 Norfolk & Balt. basis. . MG: stis.cs 3.25&50 3.50&50 3. 25&50 
46.00 41.00 25.00 25.00 Fluorspar, 98%, bags........... 41.00 46 .00 46 .00 41.00 
Formaldehyde 
ickia> Aap Ieee) aces Formaldehyde, aniline, 100 lb. ..... SS ache eRe re 
.42 37} 42 .39 OEUGIR . o6 a cenacagaears ss lb. .37} .42 42 37} 
.10 .083 =.09 -084 _ USP, 400 lb bbls wks...... lb. .O74 .073 .08 .O74 
.04 .024 .04 $028 OORT Nie ar. .<5.66 ences sc lb. .024 .04 04 .024 
20.00 15.003 20.00 15.00 Fullers Earth, bulk, mines..ton 15.00 20.00 20.00 15.00 
30.00 25.00 30.00 25.00 Imp. powd 2-1 bags....... ton 25.00 30.00 30.00 25.00 
.19} a .19} .1.4 Furfural (tech.) drums, wks..Ib. ..... .10 15 .10 
.30 OS “wwii ogeetae Furfuramide (tech) 100lbdr..Ib. ..... .30 30 30 
5.00 ee ee eee Furfuryl Acetate, llbtins....lb. ..... 5.00 5.00 5.00 
.50 TO. -sinited > ieee Alcohol, (tech) 100 lb dr. . 2 ee .50 50 50 
1.00 | ee .. .. Furoie Acid (tech) 1G0 Ib ar. : lb. esse’ .50 .50 20 
1.35 1.35 1.35 1.3 Fusel Oil, 10% impurities . - +a. a 1.35 1.35 1.35 
05 .04 .05 .04 Fustic, chips WEE BESS eared .04 .0& .05 04 
22 .20 22 .20 Crystals, 100 Ib boxes...... ib. .20 aoe Se .20 
10 .09 10 .09 Liquid, 50°, 600 lb bbls... .1b .09 10 .10 .09 
16 14 23 .20 Solid, 50 lb boxes.......... lb. .14 .16 16 14 
26.00 25.00 32.00 30.00 Sticks PEO RT ee Pe ton 25.00 26.00 26 .00 25.00 
.52 .45 .52 .50 G Salt paste, 360 lb bbls..... Ib. .45 .50 .50 .45 
et | 18 21 ee eee lb. 18 -20 .20 18 
07 06 .09 .08 Gembier, common 200 lb es...Ib. .06 .07 .07 .06 
.14 .08 .14 .12 25 % liquid, 450 lb bbls. . . . Ib. .08 .10 .10 .08 
.09 .084 12 | Singapore cubes, 150 lb be. lb. .084 .09 .09 .084 
.50 45 .50 .45 Gelatin, tech, 100 Ib cases... .lb. 45 .50 50 .45 
Glauber 8 Salt, tech, c-1 
1.70 78 2.00 S| | : een re yr rear 100 lb. 1.00 1.70 1.70 1.00 
Chine: (grape sugar) dry a 
3.34 3.20 3.34 3.24 bags G0 NY 0 ccccns 3.24 3.34 3.34 24 
Tanner's Special, 100 ib bags 
3.14 3.14 3.14 +. Sy | Renn RIE Oe ree 1 ee 3.14 3.14 3.14 
.24 .20 .24 .20 Glue, medium white, bbls ...Ib. .20 .24 .24 .20 
.26 22 .26 -22 Pure white, bbls..... siete alee .22 .26 26 22 
.16 .13} .19 -15 Glycerin, CP, 550 lb drs.....lb. .14 .144 .14} .14 
.12 103 .15 114. Dynamite, 100 lb drs..... lb. a .12} .12 .12 
.08? .07 .10} .084 Saponification, tanks...... Ib. .07} .08 .08 .074 
.O74 .06 .09} .073 Soap Lye, tanks........... 07 .07} O74 .07 
35.00 15.00 35.00 15. 4 a <a crude, 220 Ib bgs. . 15.00 35.00 35.00 15.00 
.09 .06 .09 ke, SOG1b BIB... 5 oc05s oe .06 09 .09 .06 
Gums 
Gum Accroides, Red, coarse and 
-04} .03 .044 .033 fine 140-150 lb bags..... -lb. .032 .044 .044 .032 
-064 -062 .064 .06 Powd, 150 lb bags.........lb. .06 .064 .064 .06 
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A product 


, Fe Stearate whose properties 


may make it 


PROPERTIES useful to you. 
Imparts body to mineral and vegetable oils, 
Ether, Benzol, Naphtha, Turpentine and other 
solvents. As little as 5% will solidify a light TECHNICAL DATA 
pale paraffine oil. Is water repellent. Bulletins are available giving detailed in- 


formation about its properties and uses in 
paint, varnish and grease production. 


PRESENT USES 


Paint and Varnish manufacture as a 





coo 
1. Suspension medium ; , 

D Flatting came Send for information 
3. lense leeds and free sample Ps 
THD ORD OPO OD OD CPD ORD OF OPI ORD ORD ORD ORD OHO ORI ONO 
Grease manufacture . 9 
To solidify oils into grease 5 MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS 5 
& Second and Mallinckrodt Sts. 6 
Waterproofing agent for 2 St. Louis, Mo. ? 
1. Canvas ? Please send me a sample of Aluminum ? 
? Paint, Varnish, Grease, Waterproofing 3 
o- r (check which) 5 
MALLINCKRODT ct ee | 
CHEMICAL WORKS file 7 
A constructive force in the chemical industry since 1867 ? a - -----o-s--+- State 3 
Kee GAD CAD CHI CHI CHI CHI CHI CHI FHI CHI CHI GHIGHICHICHIG aia 














Granular, Large, Medium a 
and Small Crystals 


Copper Sulphate \ 





, Sulphuric Acid 


60° and 66° Commercial 
66° Textile Clear 





Production of Tennessee Copper Company 
Copperhill, Tennessee 


Address all inquiries to: 


SOUTHERN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL 
\ CORP. 
Exclusive Sales Representatives 
ATLANTA 621-625 Grant Building GEORGIA 
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Gum, Asphaltum 
Magnesite 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 


- 1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 - 


June 1930 $1.124 





strong with prices firm and tending up- 
ward. 

Copper Sulfate — Due chiefly to the 
fact that business was so poor during the 
first quarter, shipments during the past 
month have reached a record total sur- 
passing in volume even those of May. 
Despite the record shipments of the past 
two months, however, it is thought that 
the six-months’ total will not exceed the 
total for the first half of last year to any 
great extent. The first quarter was 
unusually poor and thus the entire period 
will probably even out but little ahead. 
The situation is growing increasingly 
tight as calls for the material all come at 
once, and prices are very strong despite 
further declines in the metal market. It 
is thought that the demand will continue 
heavy throughout the coming month and 
until about the middle of August. A not 
surprising feature of the heavy demand is 
the fact that it is coming chiefly from 
agricultural sources, since demand from 
industrial users continues off. World 
production of copper in May as estimated 
by American Bureau of Metal Statistics 
was 147,352 short tons, compared with 
144,298 tons in April, 148,005 in March, 
1930, and 192,589 tons in May, 1929. 

Divi Divi — Due to violent fluctuations 
of price in the past, this material has come 
into bad repute, and as a result has become 
a dead issue in the market. Consumers 
have practically accustomed themselves 
to doing without it so that present prices 
of $35 per ton, find no buying interest. 


Ethyl Acetate In company with 
other members of the solvent group, this 
material continues to show decided weak- 
ness, which has been aggravated by lower 
Demand has been 
small in a limited market, and keen com- 
petition resulted in lower prices. 
Quotations are now at Ile in tanks and 
11.6¢ @ 12.2c lb. in drums. 

Fish Scrap — Quotations on this ma- 
terial are at a pretty low level since pro- 
ducers are making every effort to encourage 
buying. A big catch is looked for and, in 
the face of the present light demand, it 
was thought best to lower prices to a basis 
of $3.90 & .10 per unit, with acid at $3.25 
& .50 per unit. 


raw material prices. 


has 


Formaldehyde — Although keen com- 
petition and decided weakness continue to 
prevail in the raw material market, there 
has been no change in prices of this 
material. Both domestic and 
demand are reported as being off. 


foreign 


Glycerin — Dullness continues to 
prevail in this market both here and 
abroad. Exports of glycerin from the 
United States during the first quarter of 
1930 aggregated 115,911 pounds, valued 
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Chemical Markets 


1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High w Market High Low 
.20 .18 .20 .18 Yellow, 150-200 lb bags... .Ib. 18 .20 .20 18 
Animi (Zanzibar) bean & pea 
.40 .35 .40 35 BOO 1D GRUB 6 o66i0saceees .35 .40 .40 .35 
.55 .50 .55 .50 Glassy, 250 lb cases....... b. .50 .55 .55 .50 
Asphaltum, Barbadoes (Manjak) 
.12 .09 .12 .09 SAR ere ; .09 12 .12 .09 
one 15 sae -15 Egyptian, 200 = he saaveecsie b. 15 17 me .15 
Gilsonite Selects, 20 200 lb —_ 
O5:00 ‘B8:00 GSO “BOO ii wciencscnrsiassccesad 58.00 65.00 65.00 58.00 
Dene a standard iss, ‘tb 
.26 22 -26 Eee MEMO es5icwistssacawoee i .14 .144 .20 .14 
yt .103 Pe & I .10 Batavia C Dust, 160 lb bags..... ib .06 .064 ox .06 
ove 15 -173 16 E Seeds, 136 ID OROED.. 5 6.0:0.00 ee .09 .13 .09 
F —- 136 lb cases and 
.134 13 - 14} . a, rere ere: lb. .07 O74 .13} .07 
.304 .26 .303 my Singapore, Ne No 1, 224 lb cases lb. .184 19 .24 .18} 
24 .214 .24 ° A 1 CORED. .s00 50 lb. .13 .13}4 .204 .13 
.14 -10 15 134 No. 3, 180 lb bags......... .07 .O74 Bp .07 
Bengoin tama . 8. P. 120 Ib 
.40 .38 .48 | ere lb, .38 .40 .40 .38 
Cusak Souk 112 Ib bags, clean 
cae .14 15 .14 a a OE Tee .16 wae Pe 6 .16 
.09 083 .09 O83 Dark, QMO. «...0<séccccce i .07} .08 .08 .072 
.14 124 .14 .123 Light, MNES a ews Ib. .12} .14 14 .123 
.36 .35 .36 .35 WU GOO WING 0'6.5.0:65.0. 6001058 Pp: yf 45 45 .37 
.65 .58 -65 FOO) NO co ns ba sein so isneo cant .60 .62 .65 .59 
ideale. 180-190 Ib baskets 
.17} ay -173 .16 OS rr rye 16 16} .17} .16 
.16 .154 - 164 -15 PUB oe c:k Kw avaiecicwneawe ib .144 15 .164 .144 
.14 .134 .14 -13 On SS. Re ee .114 12 .14 Lit 
.19 Pe .19 r Ae Pale bold, 224 lb os........ Ib .16 .18 .19 46 
.134 13 .134 ‘ pS eee lb. 12 .12} .134 12 
HET .10 san On East Indies chips, 180 Ib eth 2 .09 10 pe fh | .09 
si .20 BS Be ly Pale bold, 180 lb bags.. .17} .18 21 174 
.16 15 .16 .14 Pale nubs Sanaa «ae 6:0 : .123 .14 .16 .12} 
Fae wee Pontianak, 224 lb cases. ... 
.23 .20 . 254 22 Pale bold gen Nol..... Ib. .19 .20 21 .19 
15 .14}3 15 13 Pale gen chips spot...... lb. .134 .14 .15 .134 
.14 .134 .14 .13 Elemi, No. 1, 80-85 Ib cs... lb. .123 .13 .14 .124 
.13} .13 .133 .13 No. 2, 80-85 lb cases..... lb. .12 12 .134 12 
.13 .12 .13 12 No. 3, 80-85 lb cases..... lb. mp | .12 .13 a 
Kauri, 224-226 Ib cases No. 1 
.57 .50 .57 300 Awww aeemaeiws oamieees .50 57 57 .50 
.38 35 .38 35 No. 2 fair Pale. <c.:60.600 5 Ib. .35 38 38 .35 
— Chips, 224-226 Ib 
.12 -10 12 S00 SOR sce lb. .10 12 «ks .10 
pokes. wagtna Bush “Chip 224-226 Ib. 
.40 .38 .40 20 = «| SROBBB cs cra eae ea .38 .40 .40 .38 
sor Oe eats Pale Calon, 224-226 lb cases 
-26 .24} .26 SPAR os Cee enl tear eee ° .244 .26 .26 .244 
4 Sandarac, prime quality, | 200 
Rt 35 .60 .26 Ib bags & 300 lb casks. . .Ib. .33 35 .40 .33 
.20 ry Gay 8a ee Ser Heliom, Plit: Bob. 60.6.6:0:3.6 _ See 25.00 25.00 25.00 
.20 .14 .20 .17  Hematine cry: bow 400 Ib bbls Ib. 14 18 .18 .14 
11 ae Pe | oak Paste, 500 bbls............Ib. ..... a | me oak 
.03} .03 .032 .034 Hemlock 25 %, 600 lb bbls wks lb. .03 .034 .034 .03 
17.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 re Se ONE . ee 16.00 16.00 16.00 
.60 .60 .60 .60 Hexalene, 50 gal drs wks...... (1 re .60 .60 .60 
.58 .48 .56 .62 Sper gto greg omg drs . lb. .48 .50 .50 .48 
4.00 3.75 4.00 4.00 Hoof Meal, fob Chicago -unit ..... 3.75 3.75 3.75 
3.90 Dae as8s =k5aes South Amer. to SITIVS.....UNI cca 3.75 3.7 3.75 
Hy sy Peroxide, 100 vol, 140 
-26 .24 .26 .24 Lae Se eer. Ib. .24 .26 .26 .24 
Hydroxvamine Hydrochloride lb. ..... 3.15 3.15 3.15 
15 .12 15 .12. Hypernie, 51°, 600 lb bbls... .1b. .12 15 .15 12 
1.30 1 .28 1.30 1.28 Indigo Madras, jo) 01) iS 3 1.28 1.30 1.30 1.28 
18 15 18 15 20% paste, drums......... lb. 15 .18 .18 15 
12 12 Sy nthetie, en Sere |: Saree eS 12 12 
Iron Chloride, see Ferric or 
Ferrous 
.10 .09 .10 .09 Iron Nitrate, kegs........... lb. .09 .10 .10 .09 
3.25 2.50 3.25 2.50 er A ee 100 lb 2.50 3.25 3.25 2.50 
.12 .10 ka .10 Oxide, English.......... lb .10 12 Aig .10 
.034 .023 .03} .024 Red, Spanish. .......... Ib. .024 03} .034 .024 
.90 .85 .90 .85 Isopropyl Acetate, 50 gal drs gal. .85 .90 .90 85 
.18 .16 .20 .17 Japan Wax, 224 lb cases...... Ib .14} .15 .154 .144 
70.00 60.00 70.00 60.00 Kieselguhr, 95 lb bgs NY....ton 60.00 70.00 70. 60.00 
Svo0 SIBSOO Anse: “eeean Lead Acetate, bbls wks...100 lb. 13.00 13.50 13.50 13.00 
White crystals, 500 Ib bbls 
14.50 14.00 13.50 13.00 WO it: a bie wGe casas 100 lb. 14.00 14.50 14.50 14.00 
15 .13 15 .13 Arsenate, drs lc-1 wks..... Ib. 13 .16 .16 13 
zs Dithiofuroate, 100lbdr....lb. ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 
7.75 6.10 6.25 6.25 Metal, o-1 NY........ 100 Ib inaee 7.75 7.75 6.10 
.14 .14 .14 .14 Nitrate, 500 Ib bbls wks... .Ib. ..... .14 .14 .14 
.18 -173 = .18 .17$  Olleate, bbls.............. Ib. Be eg | .18 18 174 
.08 .08$ .08} .084 Oxide Litharge, 500 lb bbls.Ib. ..... .08 .08} .08 
.09 .093 .093 .094 Red, 500 lb bbls wks... .Ib. ..... “Oot .09% “Oot 
“Ost .09 .09 .09 White, 500 Ib bbls wks.. . ‘Ib. peas .09 .094 .09 
.08 -.083 .08} .08} Sulfate, 500 lb bbls wk...Ib.  ..... .08 .08} .08 
57.00 52.00 Leuna saltpetre, bagsc.i.f...ton ..... 57.60 57.60 57.60 
57.30 652.30 eS ar EE Gis) 57. 57.90 57.90 
4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 Lime, ground stone bags.....ton ..... 4.50 4.50 4.50 
1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 Live, 325 lb bbls wks...100 Ib. ..... 1.05 1.05 1.05 
Lime Salts, see Calcium Salts 
a7 15 sae .15 Lime-Sulfursoln bbls........ 15 7 Bb Yj 15 
Lithopone, 400 Ib bbls lo-1 wks 
.064 053 .06} WE. Sesasehasteseweserus pC. sweets .054 .052 .05% 
.08 -083 .08 ry oo 51° Ng ond eee Ib. .08} .08: .08} .08} 
.03 .03 .03 .03 hips, 150 Ib bags......... lb. .03 .03 .034 .03 
.12 at . . -124 ~~ Solid, 50 lb comes. Rive Sincere | a .12 .12} .123 
26.00 24.00 27.00 26.00 MR adele ues cccynst ton 24.00 26.00 26.00 24.00 
.08 073 .08 <O1§ THROWS ATAGOR. 0 cisccicccs lb. .073 .08 .08 .07} 
.25 .22 .30 .30 Madder, ere Ib. 22 .25 .25 .22 
60.00 50.00 50.00 48.00 Magnesite, calc, 500 lb bbl...ton 50.00 60.00 60.00 50.00 
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NOW ... THE 
IDEAL ACID- 
PROOF 
CEMENT 
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Concentrated 

U.S. P. ACIDPROOF 

fa CEMENTS 
ommercial 


“HOECHST” 


EW .... and better. So ACID- 

PROOF CEMENTS ‘*HOECHST”’ 
— in six grades, meet every indi- 
vidual requirement, no matter how 
exacting. 


=== 2 
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Other AMER-SOL Products 


—Controlled, Tested and Proven 
for Quality and Uniformity 
ETHYL ALCOHOL 
(Pure and Denatured) 
ETHYL ALCOHOL, ANHYDROUS 
(Pure and Denatured) 
ANTI-FREEZE ALCOHOL 


(Completely Denatured, Formula No. 5) 
DIETHYL PHTHALATE 










This is an entirely new type of acid-proof 
cement. It combines all features of Sili- 
cate Cements, as well as other cements, 
but may be applied without heat and 
without acid-treatment. These rapid, self- 
setting Cements are resistant to all acids 
(except Hydrofluoric) in any concentra- 


Guu © © Gamd © OB © 
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tion. 
COLLODION ; 
AMMONIUM IODIDE, U. S. P. The six grades of ACIDPROOF CE- 
POTASSIUM IODIDE, U. S. P. MENTS ‘‘HOECHST"”’ include repair 


SODIUM IODIDE, U. S. P. 
TINCTURE OF IODINE, U. S. P. 
IODINE, RESUBLIMED 


cements which set after five minutes, 
acid-proof and water-resistant cements, 
and a grade which expands during set- 
ting. They are ideal for lining all appa- 
ratus in which acids are used, especially 
pickling tanks, acid towers, evaporation 
tanks, and similar construction. ..as a 
mortar. ..for making acid-proof floor 
coverings. ..and they make possible the 
use of ordinary glazed bricks for acid and 


oo 


Information concerning any of the products of this 
Company can be readily obtained from any of our 
Sales Offices or from our Executive Offices. 
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= water-proof floor lining. # 
= ALL ACIDPROOF CEMENTS a 
> ‘*HOECHST”’ adhere to metal, stone, 
( = wood, glass surfaces, etc. » 
= Send for — and specifications of ~ 
cee he g in which you are 

AMERICAN j= ee eenterested. e 
SOLVENTS & CHEMICAL [EF @0000000000000000000 
CORPORATION = : a 

4 TT 1150 
Executive Offices: | ia KU ROFF, S B’ way a 

122 East 42nd Street, (Chanin Building) = ° 

New York City =| @PICKHARDT = wv ° 

Plants: = S York, 


Everett, Mass. Harvey, La. New Orleans, La. 
Agnew, Cal. Albany, N. Y. Chicago, IIl. 









& CO., INC. ; Y 


Acidproof Cements ‘‘Hoechst’’ are distributed in the 
Middle West by 


e 

® 

& 

Maurice A. Knight & 
Akron, Obio. ® 
& 

& 

® 

* 


> 09 Gam @ O Gas 





f Sales Offices andWarehouses throughout the country 
s 
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All 


On the West Coast by 


Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co. 


Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Magnesium 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene 


Prices Current and Comment 





= 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 





at £16,988 as against 546,619 pounds, with 
a value of $72,341 in the same period of 
1929. During the 1930 first quarter, 
imports of crude glycerin amounted to 
1,082,825 pounds, valued at $66,403, com- 
pared with 5,181,724 pounds, with a value 
of £308,406 in the corresponding period 
1929. Imports of refined glycerin 
totaled 318,178 pounds, valued at $13,797 
in January-March, inclusive, 1930, against 
1,959,862 pounds, valued at £181,486 in 
the January-March period, 1929. 


of 


Gums The general situation is one 
of unsettled conditions and declining prices. 
Demand has been at a standstill and prices 
have been lowered in an effort to stimulate 
buying. But buying interest is lacking 
and the market continues weak. Never- 
theless, the situation when and if it 
will change with rapidity, for 
supplies and imports are only about one- 
third of normal and anything like normal 
demand will soon strip the market and 
bring about acute shortage. But the 
present situation is very unsatisfactory 
and the condition of the entire market is 
typified by gum damar which has been so 
cut during the past month that it is now 
2c lb. lower than when last quoted. 
mastic is the one member 


changes, 


Gum 
of the group 
which has gone higher due to the fact that 
this is the short season of the year, with 
the old crop practically exhausted and the 
new not due until the Fall. April exports 
of copal gum from Antwerp to the United 
States amounted to 355,738 pounds, valued 
at $27,106, as compared with 466,139 
pounds, valued at $30,368 March. 
Total for first four months of this year 
amounted to 1,761,613 pounds, valued at 
$121,253. Gum arrivals at Antwerp from 
the Belgium Congo for April totaled 1,544 
tons as against 1,476 tons in March and 
739 tons in February. First four months 
receipts of gums for 1930 were 4,678 tons. 
The market in Antwerp is quiet and easy, 
but trade has not been stimulated by lower 
prices. 


in 


Mercury — The market has been very 
quiet during the past month, with in- 
creasing return of firmness to the market 


with the disappearance of domestic 
offerings. Although there has been but 
little activity, prices are fairly firm at 


$120 @ $124 per flask. The production 
of mercury in the United States in 1929 
amounted to 23,682 flasks of 76 pounds 
the United States 
Department of Com- 


each, according to 
Bureau of Mines, 
merce. The calculated value of the pro- 
duction, using the average price of mercury 
during the year, is $2,892,638. This is the 
1918 


when 32,450 flasks was produced, but is 


largest domestic production since 


only about 73 per cent of the 


94 


average 














| 
1929 Average $1.039 - Jan. 1929$1.026 - June 1930 $1.124 
1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
Magnesium 
Magnesium Carb, tech, 70 lb , 
a a | | renner Ib. 06 06} .06} .06 
Chloride flake, 375 lb. drs = 
36.00 36.00 37.00 27.00 WB cs atncserececsceewee <sves 36.00 36.00 36.00 
33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 Imported shipment..... vain webes 33.00 33.00 33.00 
31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 Fused, imp, 900 lb bbls NY ton ..... 31.00 31.00 31.00 
F luosilicate, crys, 400 lb 5 
. 103 .10 -10} SO FEB vikeg cca scan scsuusasns .10 -10} -103 .10 
One, USP, light, 100 lb bbls 
.42 .42 -42 So. 8 8=«_s«(«s«s hax eee eee ® vee aden, Lewin gs .42 42 .42 
.50 .50 .50 .50 Heavy, 250 lb bbls...... iby wees .50 .50 .50 
1.25 1.00 Sak. 0 eapions Peroxide, Oe a. ee lb. 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.00 ) 
.10} .093 .10} .092  Silicofluoride, bbls......... lb. .092 .10} .10} .093 
26 .25 .25 23 Btearete. BIB is iccce cc lb. .25 .26 .26 .25 
Manganese Borate, 30%, 200 lb 
.24 .19 .24 .24 Mg ses teat ale dh ohert de anes | aoe .19 .19 .19 
.084 .08 .084 .08 Chloride, 600 Ib casks...... lb. .08 .084 084 .08 
.06 nee eee Dioxide, ‘tech (peroxide) drs lb. .U44 .06 .06 .044 
.50 .35 Ore, powdered or granular 
.034 .02 .034 .03 75-80 % bbls. ........-- lb .02 .03 .03 .02 
.044 .034 044 .04 85 9a, DUE + occ 00 wc tae re .034 .034 .034 
.054 .04 .054 .05 85-88%, bbls. ........-- .04 .044 044 .04 
.08} .07 .073 .07 Sulfate, 550 lb drs NY..... lb .07 .08 .08 .07 } 
Nom. .034 Nom. 034 Mangrove 55%, 400 Ib bbls.. .Ib .034 Nom. Nom .03} 
35.00 30.00 45.00 39.000 Bark, African............. TOR esac 32.00 33.00 32.00 f 
15.00 14.00 12.00 10.00 Marble Flour, bulk......... ton 14.00 15.00 15.00 14.00 
2.05 2.05 Mercurous chloride ......... BS cake 2.05 2.05 2.05 
126.00 120.00 132.00 121.00 Mercury metal........ 75 lb flask 120.00 124.00 124.50 116.00 
.74 .67 .74 .72 Meta-nitro-aniline........... lb. .67 .69 .69 367 
saan ~yesappebneneaneionn 200 lb. 
1.55 1.50 1.80 ee, Sere lb. 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.50 
Meta-phenylene-diamine 300 lb. 
.90 .80 -94 OO... WR eivwcsae cacasesess lb. .80 .84 .84 .80 
Meta-toluene-diamine, 300 lb 
72 .67 .74 See ORGS Saws casceneecoe lb. .67 .69 .69 .67 
Methanol 
Mates. (Wood Alcohol),.... 
.65 .51 .58 7 -«- - Aes vcecceve cansees gal. .38 42 .48 .38 
65 .53 .60 -47 97 vA ee gal. .39 43 49 .39 
.68 53 .63 44 RMN iS io ony wcrergiasdavado ate gal. .40 44 .50 .40 
.66 .54 .58 .48 RSUNEO Si 5. keno cS asine 6s gal. .404 444 .50 .403 
.62 .55 .75 45 Denat. gre. tanks......... oS ree 40 .45 .40 
.95 .95 .95 .95 Methyl Acetate, drums..... OE... - vsicse Nom. Nom Nom. 
-85 43 .90 .68 PN cas oa cer gal. 65 70 By i § .65 
.95 .85 .95 85 Anthraquinone, se aks 70 75 .85 .70 
Cellosolve, (See Ethylene 
Sareea \lesmes-eeaes, Shee baie Glycol Mono Methyl Ether) ..... ree aise: Re } 
.60 45 60 .55 Chloride, 90 lb cyl......... lb. 45 .45 .45 .45 
.50 50 Furoate, tech., 50 gal.dr., Ib. ..... .50 .50 .50 
80.00 65.00 80.00 65.00 Mica, dry grd. bags wks...... lb. 65.00 80. 80.00 65.00 
115.00 110.00 115.00 110.00 Wet, ground, bags wks..... lb. 110.00 115.00 115.00 110.00 
3.00 BO “aksin  Seaee Michler’s Ketone, kegs....... Me cca 3. 3.00 3.00 
Monochlorobenzene, drums see, 
horobenzene, mono...... b. 
.75 .70 75 -70 Monoethylorthotoluidin, drs. lb. -70 .75 75 .70 
Monomethylparaminosufate 100 
4.20 3.75 4.20 3.95 TOWNE; civcccsannnase lb. 3.75 4.00 4.00 3.75 
.07 .06 .07 .064 Montan Wax, crude, bags... .Ib. .064 .07 .07 .064 
.04} .033 .04} .044 Myrobalans 25%, liq bbls... .b .03% 044 .044 .03% : 
.084 .05 .084 .08 50% Solid, 50 lb boxes... . .Ib. .05 -054 054 .05 
43.00 40.00 50.00 42.00 a er eee CO Scrccs 41.00 41.00 41.00 
40.00 26.50 40.00 32.50 a ROE, 3 Sasackcwseeoes _ 26.50 26.50 26.50 
34.00 27.50 40.00 32.50 By ING 6k cicce canes Kasse 25.50 27.50 25.50 
Naphtha, v. m. & p. iaicdbiine 
.18 .16 .18 18 BOUIN so «0 a !eiovk'n alte ataccrn ear rr .16 16 .16 
N ne balls, 250 lb bbls 
05} 05} .06 ek ~~ SEaeeee aa 05 .053 .054 
.044 .044 =.04; .044 Crushed, chipped bgs “an eG kaxues .04} 044 044 
-05 .05 .05 .05 Flakes, 175 lb bbls wks....Ib.  ..... -05 .05 .05 
.24 .20 .24 .21 Nickel Chloride, bbls kegs. . nibs .20 .21 i3t .20 
.40 .37 .38 .35 Oxide, 100 lb kegs NY..... Ib. oe .40 .40 a Y 4 
.13 13 .09% .09 Salt bbl. 400 bbis MINE css | S505 13 if 13 
13 13.09 :083 _ Single, 400 Ib bbls NY.....Ib. 2... 13 13 113 
Nicotine, free 40%, 8 lb tins, 
1.30 1.25 1.25 ON eden cinesues ead lb. 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.25 
1.20 .984 1.20 -98}3 Sulfate, re lb. -984 .20 1.20 .984 
18.00 12.00 13.00 Nitre Cake, bulk . ...ton 14.00 16.00 18.00 14.00 
Nitrobenzene, redistilled, 1 
10} = -.09 «10s 08s Ab cers wkss..........-... .09 .09} 09} .09 
.36 .25 Nom. .40 Nitrocellulose, c-l-l-cl, wks.. ‘Ib. 25 .36 .36 .25 
4.00 3.40 4.00 3.35 Nitrogenous Material, bulk..unit .... 3.00 3.40 3.00 
.25 25 .25 .25 Nitronaphthalene, 550 lb bbiis.Ib. ..... .25 .25 .25 
15 .14 15 .14 Nitrotoluene, 1000 lb drs wks.lb. .14 15 15 .14 
.16} -16 Nom. .25 Nutgalls Aleppy, bags....... Ib. .16 - 16} .164 .16 
.13 32 .18 mle Chinese, bags...... . Ib. 12 18 4s 2 
50.00 30.00 .00 45.00 Oak Berk, ee 35.00 35.00 30.00 
23.00 20.00 23.00 20.00 | eer 23.00 23.00 20.00 
Ouange-Minseed, 1100 lb sae 
.134 11} .13} 13 i reer errr. lb. .113 13 13 .113 
2.25 2.15 .25 2.20 Orthoaminophenol, 50 Ibkgs..Ib. 2.15 2.25 2.25 2.15 
2.60 2.50 2.50 2.35 Orthoanisidine, 100 lb drs....lb. 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.50 
.65 .50 -65 .50 Orthochlorophenol, drums... .Ib. .50 65 65 .50 
.28 .18 .28 .18 Orthocresol, drums.......... Ib 25 20 85 .18 
Orthodichlorobenzene, 1000 lb 
.10 .07 .07 .06 Sy aE ere Ib. .07 .10 10 .07 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, 1200 
.33 .30 .35 .32 Ce Bere lb. .30 33 33 .30 
Creaiieernanne, 1000 Ib drs 
.18 .16 18 2): er | SRE .16 18 .18 .16 
.90 .85 -90 .85 Ovthanlics yhenol, 350 Ib dr. .85 -90 .90 .85 
.30 .25 .31 -29 Orthotoluidine, 350 lb bbl lo-1 Ib 25 30 .30 25 
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ACETIC ACID 


ALL GRADES 














DELIVERIES IN 














Manufactured by 
CARBOYS 
KEYSTONE WOOD 
BARRELS CHEMICAL AND 
TANK-TRUCKS LUMBER 
tane-anne CORPORATION 


BARCLAY CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 
TIONESTA VALLEY 
CHEMICAL CO. 


OLEAN SALES CORP. 


7-11 Getty Ave. 803 W. ist Street 50 Blanchard St. 
PATERSON, N. J. CHARLOTTE, N. C. LAWRENCE, MASS. 

































































“COLUMBIA BRAND” | 


—i— 


Caustic 
Soda 


SOLID—FLAKE—GROUND 
LIQUID 


Soda 
Ash 


LIGHT — DENSE 











JO! I 


Columbia Chemical Division 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Barberton, Ohio 


QUALITY —> SERVICE 


Address all Communications to 


THE ISAAC WINKLER & BRO. CO. 


Sole Agents 


bel 
n 
First Nationat Bank BLpa., 50 Broap STREET 
CincinnaTI, OHIO New York 
oj Sy eE lIOE —J (je =) £] A, 
9 
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Orthonitroluene P & t d # t 
Potassium Bichromate r lces ur r en an Oommen 
‘ 
Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 + 1929 Average $1.039 - Jan. 1929 $1.026 - June 1930 $1.124 
; 
. fg 19 1028 Cc 1930 j 
annual production from 1850 to 1921, High Low High — Market a tom 
inclusive. The incentive to produce was 
greater in 1929 than during the period a Se Ee Maysonet: ae a ae 70 
a O91 : avert ice ag .16 Bd 16 Osage Orange, crystals....... lb. .16 Bef ir 16 \ 
1850 to 1921 as the average quoted price ‘073 107. «07,«=S 107. ~—S«sB. deg. liquid............. Ib. 07 07} [074 107 | 
was approximately $122 a flask compared 15 .144 15 .144 _ Powdered, 100 Ib bags..... ib. 145 8 16 15 .144 | 
: : 3 ; ie Paraffin, refd, 200 lb cs slabs ‘ 
with $48 a flask for the period 1850 to 063 .04 oo 06} 123-127 deg. M tliat: Ib. 04 044 04; .04 
sid . _ 09s .07 .04 .07 .074 128-132 deg. M. P.........Ib. .04 .064 .06} .04 
1921. The production of mercury in 1928 ‘O72 ‘064 1084 ‘08 188-187deen. MP. ......- b 084 ‘074 07} 064 
— re si — .28 .20 -28 .204 Para Aldehy: e T1055 gal dvs. lb. .20 .23 .23 .20 | 
was 17,870 flasks of 76 pounds each, having ces 61a 1m Ul aoe 104 ib by. a 00 (108 (CSCO | 
a calenls ¢ &9 907.03: 1929, minohydrochloride, : 
a pai we es ae i is 1.30 1.25 1.30 1.25 | kegs “oes iG te kag we, BS 2821.80 1.38 } 
292 flasks, valued at 7 were 1.15 E : : minopheno eg. . .Ib. 2 1.2 .92 
14, fis .65 .50 .65 .50 Chlorophenol, drums.... .. > .50 .65 65 50 
imported, compared with 15,378 flasks, ‘a, tee ae Coumarone; $30 1b d a. = <—_ee ve ‘ete 
» : ‘ .50 2.25 : y ymene, re’ galdr..g ; 2; 50 .25 
valued at $1,572,017, in 1928. Of the Dichlorobenzene, 150 Ib bbl: 
eee < 9 fs 20 sat -20 oat i rare ter ene: 'b. 17 .20 .20 17 1 
quantity imported in 1929, 9,412 oC $5 50 55 "50 Ni roacetaniid, 300 ib bbls : 50 55 55 5D | 
_— reCeiVve Spal 1,249 flasks itroaniline, Ww. : 
were received ne eee suaaaine = «= - nisi cei awe, 88 55.48 | 
lgi 892 flasks from Italy, 7 itrochlorobenzene, TS / 
from Beigua, ann $* 26 * @ ©@ 2 23 6 26 28 
flasks from Germany, 323 flasks from ii ae Nitro-orthotaluidine, 300 Ib rn 
; ats 2.85 $.75 2. . ee “SOEs: 2.5 2.85 2.75 
France, 1,209 flasks from Mexico, 493 BS 45 55 "80 Nitropienci 185 tb bbis. 55 Ib. “45 50 50 45 d 
‘ ‘ J t . ; 
flasks from Canada, and 13 flasks — 1 92 04 92 eles sernnees a3 92 4 ‘ ro : 
™ 928. 6.108 flasks ec: rom 31 29 .30 : itrotoluene, 35 s .29 a 31 .29 
Peru. In 1928, 6,108 flasks came fro Phenylenediamine, 350 lb bbls 
Spain, 5,642 flasks from Italy, and the 1.20 1:15 2220 R06 ee ee ee b 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.15 
: : ‘ > See, 175 Ib 
remainder from other countries. Pro- 75 70 41 40 a che, 410" 70 75 75 70 
duction in the United States plus imports 22 -~_ se 20 po pcan tnaedliaes! 20 99 29 20 
indicated 37,974 flasks of mercury made 42 .38 - = Re gg ge Basi -38 : 38 
ase i = 099 eo are ] 33.248 Bf 25 . ( Ro ciwicneesasureale asieles ‘ 2 27 
available in 1929 compared with 33, 25 23.123 :: a  ~ “egpeepeqeenee este 25 25 25 
flasks in 1928. 25 ae Ashen, “ous Persian Berry Ext., bbls..... Ib. .25 Nom. Nom. 25 
: A Pentasol (see Alcohol, Amyl)... 
Methanol Demand for this material Pentasol Acetate (see Amy] Ace- 
= — Ls OREM REE EES eee an 
has continued to be far below normal. The 02} 02 03 02} Petrolatum, Green, 300 lb bbl.lb. .02 .02 024 .02 
; i lace ‘16 13.13 20 Phenol, 250-100 lb drums..... Ib. 1148115 ‘15 1143 
market is weak and the price situation , Phoayi = Alpha - Naphthylamino, 
. i a. ee: . P ’ rj 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.30 100 1 OGD. esc cence cle coe 1.35 1.35 1.35 
highly competitive in company with Phenylhydrazine Hydrochloride 
ea ee ee ee rrr acai iene asigthit tert: Ib. 2.90 3.00 3.00 2.90 
>*henol — This market continues fairly 
Pheno ; . ‘ : Phosphate 
firm and with steady prices despite the 
fact that demand is not very heavy to the ~~ — Acid (see Superphoe- 
ame ee Fe . +] j » plastics. This Phosphate Rock, f.o.b. mines 
curtailed production in the plastics. Thi 3.15 3.00 3.15 3.00 Florida Pebble,68%basis..ton 3.00 3.15 3.15 3.00 
has been somewhat offset, however, by a 4.00 3.50 3.65 3.50 iy | ae: ton 3.75 4.00 4.00 3.75 
: . 4.50 4.00 4.15 4.00 See WAM... - <n e-cans ton 4.25 4.50 4.50 4.25 
good demand from the petroleum industry. 5.50 5.00 5.00 5.00 75-74% basis.......... ton 5.25 5.50 5.50 5.25 
ate 5.75 5.75 8.75 5.75 hig Me. Seas 5.75 5.7 8.75 
Rosins The market both here and 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 i186 % basis. ACR Se aca 6.25 6.25 6.25 
. . . ee + 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 ennessee, 72 % basis eee 5.00 5.00 5.00 
in the South has been decidedly weak Phosphorous Oxychloride | 175 Ib 
: ss mane hawva falle .40 .20 .40 me BPReecspecsrtnauwies eee .20 .25 .25 .20 
during the past month. Prices have fallen “30 37} 85 ‘60 Hed, Lid Ges. 37} - 7 374 
F — , i ¢ are seems no .32 31 .32 .32 ellow cases wks 31 374 37h .3l 
to a new low point and there ee 46 44 46 46 Sesquisulfide, 100 whgg pee ts BOs xacies “44 .44 44 
indication of recovery within the near 35 Mo eskee. uateee Trichloride, cylinders...... Ib. .20 25 25 .20 
id ‘ ‘ P Phthalic Anhydride, 100 lb bbls 
future. Total exports of rosin during the .20 18 = .20 18 ~~ epueansegagiet 98 Reese. b. .16 18 20 16 
. I f 1930 were 336,064 Pigments Metallic, Red or brown 
first four months of 1930 were 536,06 45.00 37.00 45.00 37.00 i bags, bbla, Paw + fom 387 00 45.00 45.00 37.00 
ees i seins R 2) avi ‘ ine O1 ga rums or 
barrels (barrel of 500 pounds) oe . 64 “3 wort! 3 Destrctive apenas ib. a ‘ort! Si 63 
value of $4,529,428 or a reduction of 68,129 10.60 ar 6 2 Lj : : 10.60 8.00 
value of $4,529,428 or a reduction of 68,12 ‘70 .65 .70 .70 _ Steam dist. bbis.......... eal. 65 170 (70 65 
barrels, with a loss in value of $1,407,551 Pitch Hardwood,..........-... 
' . _ a is 45.00 40.00 45.00 40.00 On ate emer 40.00 45 .0U 45.00 40.00 
from last year’s period. The deficit was Paster Paris, tech, 250 Ib bbe 
entirely on gum rosin which decreased 3.50 3.30 3.30 See ss keke whe ce moose sates 3.30 3.5u 3.50 3.30 
83,719 barrels whereas wood rosin ship- 
83,71 barrels wher 8 WooC I Potash 
ments increased 15,590 barrels as compared 
R . . .07 .06 .07 .074 Potash, Caustic, wks, solid...lb. ; .06 .06 0 
with totals for corresponding period of ont 7s" .07 .07 — oreo * .0705 Ose “08! Ose 
1929 Potash Salts, Rough Kainit 
ws 9.10 9.00 9.00 9.00 12.4% basis bulk.. MO ckkae 9.20 9.20 9.10 
Shellac — Although stocks are reported 9.60 9.50 9.50 9.50 eae Tre eee OR sawex 9.70 9.70 9.60 
‘ aj ¢ and imports are known 12.50 12.40 12.40 12.40 20% basis bulk......... COD ccc 12.65 12.65 12.50 
as being moderate and imports ; 18.95 18.75 18.75 18.75 30% basis bulk......... ees 19.15 19.15 18.95 
to be behind those of the corresponding Potassium Acetate.......... lb. a7 .30 .30 27 
‘ ~~" Muriate, 80% —_ 
period of last year, the continued lack of 86.75 36.40 36.40 36.40 bags... tom... 37.15 37.15 36.75 
. M 
demand has forced prices down to a new 27.50 27.00 27.00 27.00 a Sense = ee! 27.80 27.80 27.50 
ee : -~ ay te ‘ otassium ate, pom 
record low level. Bone dry is @ 47.75 47.30 47.30 47.30 " preereteret aisp'$2 c. 48.25 48.25 47.75 
32 3e lk rarnet is at 27¢c 28e |b etenniams icarbonate, 320 
de @ 38c lb; sinatra oi “A C6 2 2... 09} .10 10  .094 
superfine at 28c @ 29¢ lb.; and T. N. a Bichoomete Crystals, 725 Ib 
ae wee : laine 09 .09 .09 . J pene Ib. .09 .09 09}  .09 
25¢ @ 26c lb. in a weak market. i: i * eee ‘12 oud, fiiibtha vis.” b. 13 ‘13 184 * .18 
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Cable Address— Hommel Pittsburg 


TheO. HOMMELCO. Inc. 


CHEMICALS 
209-13 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York Office: Factory 
421-7th Avenue Carnegie, Pa. 
Lackawanna 4519 


000 


CARBONATE OF 
POTASH 


Industrial Chemicals 


Domestic - - - Imported 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
‘Always At Your Service” 





























Manufacturers of 


Quinine Bismuths 
Codeine lodides 
Morphine Etc. 


In bulk for manufacturers and 
in packages for wholesale trade 


The New York Quinine and Chemical Works 
Incorporated 
General Offices : 
99-117 North Eleventh Street 
New York—Borough of Brooklyn 
St. Louis Depot 304 South Fourth Street 
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SS. GGGKJ_||[K,, W'S 


NEIACET 
ACETIC 
ACID 


for the manufacture of 


CELLULOSE ACETATE 
LACQUER SOLVENTS 
PHARMACEUTICALS 
DYES --- INTERMEDIATES 


and similar products 


Shipments made in 


65000 Ibs. 


Aluminum Drums 900 Ibs. 


Aluminum Tank Cars 


Aluminum Cans 100 Ibs. 





Other 


NIACET 
PRODUCTS 


ACETALDEHYDE 
PARALDEHYDE 
CROTONALDEHY DE 
ACETALDOL 
PARALDOL 
FASTAN 














Niacet 
Chemicals 
Corporation 


SALES OFFICE & PLANT 


Niagara Falls 


NEW YORK 
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Soe ee Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 1929 Average $1.039 - Jan. 1929 $1.026 


- June 1930 $1.124 





Soda Ash — For the first time this 
year, a very definite decline in sales is 
noticeable within the alkali group. The 
recession is a decidedly greater one than 
any previously noticed this year although 
the tendency as compared with a normal 
curve has been downward throughout. 
During June, sales were about five per cent 
below those for the same month of last 
year. As regards ash, itself, the soap 
industry has started to curtail its orders, 
and thus the entire level is lower. This 
industry had been ordering heavily up 
until the past month. 

Soda Caustic — What has been said 
of ash, is also true of caustic. Heavy 
demands from the petroleum industry 
had kept the sales volume up to within 
.a few per cent of last year, but now this 
demand is falling off and the general level 
is much lower. 

Sodium Acetate — A tighter situation 
is developing in this material since the 
removal of outside supplies at below 
manufacturers’ prices. 

Sodium Chlorate — Has been in very 
heavy demand from the agricultural 
trade but competition between domestic 
and imported material has brought prices 
down to very attractive levels. Domestic 
material is quoted at 6!4e @ 63<¢e lb., with 
the imported at 7!2e @ 734¢ lb. 

Sodium Cyanide — During the past 
month, prices on this material have been 
reduced to a basis of 16¢ lb. carlots and 
7c lb. less than carlots. 

Sodium Sulfide — Is still reported as 
being in rather firm position, although 
considerable imported material has been 
available at lower than quoted prices. 

Sodium Nitrate — Lack of demand 
has continued to feature this market but 
interest has centered chiefly in the new 
prices whose announcement is expected 
momentarily. It is believed that a con- 
certed effort will be made by foreign 
producers to break into the market in this 
country, but it is also generally conceded 
that American manufacturers will meet 
whatever prices they quote. Chilean 
nitrate production for the first quarter 
of 1930 amounted to 756,172 metric tons. 
Shipments for foreign countries for the 
same period reached a total of 589,870 
metric tons, while the number of oficinas 
working at the close of the quarter were 
53. The 40 oficinas in operation in Chile 
during April, 1930, produced 205,200 
metric tons of sodium nitrate against 271,- 
200 in April, 1929. Exports totaled 78,800 
tons compared with 218,400 tons for the 
same month in the previous year. World 
stocks at the end of April 1930 amounted 
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1929 1928 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
ay .14 .17 .16 Binoxiate, 300 lb bbls......Ib. 14 ef Pe j .14 
.30 .30 .30 .30 Bisulfate, 100 lb kegs...... a. ciiaies .30 .30 30 
Carbonate, 80-85% calc. 800 
.05% .05} .053 .05} PS MN a Sie ss'0 ens 40-075 0 lb. .05} 053 .05} 05} 
Chlorate crystals, powder 112 
.09 -084 .09 -064 TO KO WES... 0c isccces lb. .084 09 .09 O84 
.054 .054 =.054 -05% Chloride, crys bbls......... lb. .05} 06 06 054 
.28 28 .28 1 4 Chromate, kegs... ......+. lb «23 28 .28 2¢ 
.574 .55 . 574 55 Cyanide, 110 b. cases. .... _ .55 574 574 55 
13 eGo -114  Metabisulfite, 300 lb. bbl.. <2 13 18 12 
.24 16 Brg -16 re ESS or be .20 24 .24 20 
13 mk | 12 sal Perchlorate, casks wks..... lb. Re 13 12 11 
Permanganate, USP, crys 500 
.16} .16 .15} 15 & 100 lb drs wks........ lb. .16 16} .16} 16 
.40 .38 .38 .37 Prussiate, red, 112 lb keg. . .lb. .38 40 .40 38 
21 -184 .18} .18 Yellow, 500 lb casks..... lb. .18} 21 21 18} 
51 .51 -51 51 Tartrate Neut, 100 lb keg..lb. ..... 21 21 21 
Titanium Oxalate, 200 lb bbls 
25 .21 -25 >: | MR arene, heres: lb. 21 23 .23 21 
5.00 CO ee Propyl Furoate, 1 lb tins..... Pee. aaces 5.00 5.00 5.00 
-05 .04 05 -04 Pumice Stone, lump bags..... lb. .04 05 .05 04 
.06 044 .06 .044 BGO ND DOM .00'5.8.52:6 0-6-6 Ib. .04} 06 06 O44 
.03 .024 .03 -024 Powdered, 350 lb bags..... lb. 02} 03 .03 02} 
-034 -034 -034 -.034 Putty, commercial, tubs..100 lb. ..... 03} .034 034 
.054 .05} -054 .054 — Linseed Oil, kegs...... [100 1b. ..... 054 .05$ 05} 
1.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 Pyridine, 50 gal GTUMSB.....06% gal. 1.50 Life 1-35 1-50 
Pyrites, Spanish cif — 
-133 13 13 13 BOViN DUN es 6.6556-6:5.6.5-60.6% 13 13} .133 13 
-04 .03 .04 .03 Quebracho, 35 % liquid tks. . <~ .03 .04 03 
.04} 034 .04 .034 450 Ib bbls o-1.......... Ib. .034 03} .03% 034 
-044 .054 .05 .04 35% Bleaching, 450 lb bbl i .044 054 .044 054 
052 .054 .05 .05 Solid, 63 %, 100 lb bales cif . -05 054 .054 05 
05} -05} .05 .05 Clarified, 64%, bales..... Tp. ere 05} 05} 05} 
Quercitron, 51 deg liquid 450 ha . 
06 054 06 05 PB os ales vaianaawdomte .054 06 .06 054 
.13 .10 .13 .10 Solid, 100 ib boxes......... ib: -10 13 .13 -10 
14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 Bark, REQUIRED. <6 <'6:0.55.6.05 LOR’ -i4i0 14.00 14.00 14.00 
35.00 34.00 35.00 34.00 te, tener er aie ton 34.00 35.00 35.00 34.00 
-46 44 46 45 R Salt 250 Ib bbls wks...... lb. .40 44 45 40 
.18 ae Ged?  —aideree Red Sanders W ood, grd bbls. ES 18 18 18 
1.25 1.15 1.88 1.25 Resorcinol Tech, cans........ D. 15 1.25 1.25 1.15 
Rosin Oil, 50 gal bbls, first run nbs 
62 57 .57 Re ere Cee. gal. YA 58 .58 o4 
84 60 62 62 BOOONE BUN ss. oases cues gal .60 61 .61 60 
Rosin 
Rosins 600 lb bbls 280 Ib... unit 
9.25 7.45 9.75 Bee «§=—|- WEB Ohachat oe MeaweROkeeas “weak 6.50 7.05 6.35 
9.25 7.70 9.80 Bee FD i Sianawcdeutivesstwacass - sewes 6.50 8.00 6.50 
9.27 8.30 9.95 Se) bak evamoeecscecteesawes Gawes 6.55 8.17 6.55 
9.27 8.40 10.10 Seep | | Aaa eed aewaieeatcee: | Gants 6.55 8.45 6.55 
9.45 8.40 10.10 BOEe . « Tie ana tunes eor Sac eeeees, saese 6.60 8.45 6.60 
9.50 8 40 10.10 Wits: . wMbohnaacistsaimiouweeatartirs  necinse 6.60 8.55 6.60 
9.50 8.40 10.15 eee) BE owas uanews pia we eee: ances 6.60 8.58 6.60 
9.55 8.45 10.15 mee | Rianne 4 Gracscele a oustesistn eee. tucere sie 6.65 8.65 6.65 
9.85 8.50 10.30 Bee ABR ssn dis sh aacwe Seivea ecniem selec 6.70 8.80 6.70 
10.30 8.93 11.00 Wee. (Bch ods cceueaaemereee) sslauate 7.00 8.95 7.00 
11.30 9.00 11.65 Ae 0 ARIEL en era ats aaaaean’ > uneauls 7.25 9.25 7.25 
12.30 9.30 12.65 SOD.” << SE cc utieniodeakaig wai bible, sieinaie 8.30 9.85 8.30 
30.00 24.00 30.00 24.00 RottenStone,bagsmines....ton 24.00 20.00 30.00 18.00 
.08 .05 .08 .07 Lump, imported, bbls...... lb. .05 .07 .07 .05 
12 09 12 .09 Selecte OM isdn sca aiseteiee lb. .09 .12 12 .09 
05 .02 .05 .02 Powdered, bbls........... lb. .02 .05 .05 .02 
.05 .044 .05 :044 Sago Flour, 150 lb bags... ... Ib. 044 05 05 044 
1.00 MP eG teenies Sal Soda, bbls wks....... WOK. cc .00 1.00 1.00 
24.00 19.00 20.00 19.00 Salt Cake, 94-96% c-l wks. .ton 20.00 24.00 24.00 20.00 
21.00 12.00 17.00 15.00 CONG 6 oss c oun i oak ton 18.00 25.00 25.00 18.00 
Saltpetre, —_. ae granular 
064  .06f .064 .06} 450-500 Ib bbls......... lb. .06 .06% .06% .06} 
.O1} 014 = =.014 .014 Satin, W hte, ry ib Co) > Sess -O14 O14 OL; 
61 47 .62 .49 Shellac Bone dry bbls........ Ib. .32 .33 47 32 
.45 .40 55 .45 COOPIE WEIB sik divs cesses lb. 27 .28 .40 at 
.47 .39 58 .47 Superfine, ia Paice mueeee egies lb. 28 29 .39 .28 
.44 .36 .55 .42 (eo oo ene lb. .25 .26 .34 .25 
57 .53 57 .53 Schaeffer's Salt, ee eee lb. .53 .57 57 .53 
11.00 8.00 11.00 8.00 Silica, Crude, bulk mines....ton 8.00 11.00 11.00 8.00 
30. 22.00 30.00 22.00 Refined, floated > ton 22.00 30.00 30.00 22.00 
oe Re | re Air floated bags........ MOR voaes 32.00 32.00 32.00 
40.00 32.00 40.00 32.00 Extra floated bags...... ton 32.00 40.00 40. 32.00 
Soapstone, Powdered, bags f. o. b. 
22.00 15.00 22.00 15. a ER a RE I Ee ton 15.00 22.00 22.00 15.00 
Soda 
Soda Ash, 58% dense, — c-1 
1.40 40 1.40 1.40 MR sa aa tie a sa siaie ID. keees 1.40 1.40 1.40 
1.344 1.344 2.29 2.40 58% light, bags....... 100 Ib. eeieers 1.344 1.344 1.34} 
1.32 1.32 1.32 1.324 Contract, bags c-l wks.100 lb. ..... 1.32 1.32 1.32 
Soda Caustic, 76% grnd & flake 
3.35 3.35 4.21 4.1 | EE 1 ee 3.35 3.35 3.35 
2.95 2.95 3.91 3.76 76% solid dra......... i re 2.95 2.95 2.95 
2.90 2.90 3.00 00 Contract, o-1 wks...... i 2.90 2.90 2.90 
Sodium Acetate, tech... .450 lb. 
.06} 04 .05 .04} 4, eee are .05 054 .054 .04 
.19 SEO eases - pede Arsenate, pane re lb. 18 19 19 .18 
1.50 ee. saa — enn Arsenite, eee gal. 75 1 1.00 15 
2.41 2.41 2.41 


2.41 2.41 2.41 2.41 Biearb, 400 Ib bbl NY. -100'Ib. 
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Oxalic Acid 
Chlorate Soda 
Phosphorous Compounds 


MANUFACTURED BY 
OLDBURY ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 





JOSEPH TURNER & Co. 
19 Cedar St. New York 


Stocks carried by the 
following distributors: 
A. Daigger & Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 
Detroit Soda Products Co., 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Providence, R.I. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thompson Hayward Chemical Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Marble Nye Co., 
Boston, Mass. Worcester, Mass. 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Maryland Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 
In Canada 
American Potash & Chem. Corp. 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
99 






































S| Alfred W. Jenkins Schuyler L. Parsons z= 


Parsons & Petit 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


26 BEAVER STREET 
1) Ae 40) 50 GO) 








Selling Agents 


The Freeport Sulphur Co. 


IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





The Sulphur Export Corp. 


IN MEXICO 


The Salzbergwerk 
\Ctoeietiyaltas 


IN UNITED STATES 
FOR CARBONATE OF POTASH 














D. Correale Santacroce 


REGGIO, CALABRIA 
BERGAMOT, LEMON AND ORANGE OILS 


es 


Distributors for 


The Diamond Alkali Co. 
Fertilizer Materials of Ali Kinds 
Soap and Powder Manufacturers Supplies 
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St. Lawrence Trading Company, Ltd. 
Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver 




















Sodium Bichromate 
Tar Acid Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 - 


June 1930 $1.124 





to 2,323,400 tons compared with 1,707,300 
tons for April 1929. 

Sodium Phosphate Demand for 
the tri-salt has been very good and the 
market is in good position despite in- 
creasing production. The di-salt, on the 
other hand, has been in very poor demand 
due to the fact that consuming industry 
is only running about 50 per cent capacity. 


Superphosphate — Poor demand and 
ample supplies have lead to a condition 
of weakness in this market which has re- 
sulted in falling prices. Quotations are 
now on the basis of $8.75 per ton. 


Turpentine — The weakness of the 
markets in the South has been reflected 
here during the past month and as a result 
prices have dropped to a new record low. 
Spirits is quoted at 45¢ @ 5le gal., while 
wood distilled is at 44c gal. 

Wattle Bark — 
somewhat during the past month and as 
a result prices have advanced so that quo- 
tations are now on the basis of $42 per 
ton. 

Xylene Following the downward 
trend in this group of products, prices of 
this material have been reduced 3c gal. 
during the past month to a basis of 25¢ @ 
30e gal. for the commercial grade. Demand 
continues below normal. 


OILS AND FATS 


Chinawood Oil — Demand has been 
practically at a standstill during the past 
month, while stocks have been heavy 
both here and in China. As a result, 
prices have fallen to a new low point which 
sets a record for many years back. Coast 
tanks are at 8c lb., tanks, N. Y., at 
9l4ec lb., and barrels, N. Y., 1014¢ lb. 
This marks a reduction of We @ Xe bb. 
since last reported. Total exports of oil 
from Hankow during May amounted to 
18,810,000 pounds of which 16,760,000 
pounds went to the United States and 
2,050,000 pounds to Europe. Stocks at 
hand at Hankow at the end of May were 
estimated at approximately 3,100 short 
tons. Total exports of oil from Hankow 
during May were unusually high, and the 
share of the United States was far in ex- 
cess of the quantity received during the 
previous month as well as the correspond- 
ing month a year ago. United States 
May imports from Hankow of 16,760,000 
pounds, compares with 9,200,000 pounds 
for April and 9,888,000 pounds for May 
of last year. Total imports for the first 
five months of this year from Hankow 
amount to 59,714,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 37,765,465 pounds during the 
corresponding period of last year. In 


100 





Demand has improved 





Chemical Markets 


1 1928 Current 1930 
High Lo High Low ) Market High Low 
.07% 07 .07 -06  Bichromate, 500 lb cks wks.lb. .07 .07} .07} .07 
.04 .04 .04 Bisulfite, 500 lb bbl wks....Ib. ..... .04 .04 .04 
1.35 1.30 1.35 1.30 Carb. 400 ib bbls NY. .100 Ib. 2.30 2.30 2.30 
11 .062 O54 Chlorate, .i.<isccss wks. = 06} O07} .08 .064 
13.00 12.00 13.00 12.00 Chloride, technical. . 12.00 13.00 13.00 12.00 
Cyanide, 96-98 %, 100 & 350 ‘tb 
20 18 .20 20 vita a. Oe ee lb. 16 oe 20 16 
09 084 + .09 083 Fluoride, 300 lb bbls wks...lb. 08} 08} 09 .O8} 
Hydrosulfite, 200 lb bbls f. o. b. 
24 22 .24 22 EERE SEE 22 24 24 23 
a solution, 100 Ib 
05 .05 05 OD ..u, SOMana tec oeneousd i ne 05 .05 05 
Wesasmiibe, tech, pea = 
3.05 2.50 3.05 2.65 375 lb bbls wks...... 100 lb. 2.50 3.00 3.00 2.50 
Technical, regular crystals 
2.65 2.40 2.65 40 375 Ib bbls wks....100 lb. 2.40 2.65 2.65 2.40 
.45 45 .45 45 Metanilate, 150 Ib ne, ii 45 45 45 
024 LL, Bee eae Monohydrate, bbls........ IDe enigars .024 .024 02} 
57 57 55 Naphthionate, 300 lb bbl. . .Ib. 54 .57 57 54 
Nitrate, 92%, crude, 200 Ib 
2.22 2.09 2.45 2.12 bags o-1 NY...... 100 lb. 2.07 10 2.22 2.07 
.08 074 .08} 07 Nitrite, 500 Ib bbls spot... .lb. 074 08 .08 O74 
hochlorotoluene, sulfonate, 
27 25 ef 25 175 lb bbls wks....... lb. 25 27 27 25 
42 7 .23 20 Oxalate Neut, 100 lb kegs. . Ib. 37 .42 42 37 
22 18 -22 21 Perborate, 275 lb bbls... .. lb. 1d .20 20 18 
hosphate, di-sodium, tech. 
3.55 3.25 3.55 3.25 10 lb bbls....... 100 lb. 3.00 3.25 3.25 3.00 
ry tri-sodium, tech, 325 Ib 
00 Boe: <saeece | Sha05 Lh OER 100 lb. 3.50 4.00 3.50 
72 .69 42 69 Picramate, 100 lb kegs..... Ib. 72 .72 69 
Prussiate, Yellow, 380 Ib bbl 
124 12 .123 12 ne es lb. 12 .123 12 12 
20 15 .14 13} Pyrophosphate, 100 lb keg. ‘Ib. 15 -20 20 15 
Silicate, 60 deg 55 gal drs, wks 
1.65 1.65 1.45 200-  .  o ee eae Be 36gka ees 1.65 1.65 1.65 
40 deg 55 gal ~, wks 
80 70 1.10 CS 4). sel eaaaletanac eee 70 .80 80 70 
Silicofluoride, 450 Ib ble NY 
054 .05 .05 re ee eee ree. a 05} .054 .05} 05} 
43 .38 .49 484 Stannate, 100 lb drums....lb. ..... .34 43 34 
29 .25 .29 18 Stearate, bbis............. b. 25 29 29 25 
18 16 18 16 Sulfanilate, 400 lb bbls..... Ib. 16 18 18 16 
Sulfate Anhyd, 550 lb bbls 
02} 024 02} 024 ee pe lb. 024 02? 02} 024 
Sulfide, 80% crystals, 440 Ib 
.023 .023 023 .024 Oe ee rr b. 024 02} 02} 02} 
62% — 650 lb drums 
.04 .03} .04 .034 BOE WMS 35.00 ca csaae b. 03 03} 03} 03 
Sulfite, expels, 400 lb bbls 
03 .03 03} 034 WER etic cakes bad ace lb. 03 .034 03} 03 
76 .28§ .50 40 Sulteepanide, LS lb. 28 .35 35 28 
Tungstate, tech, crystals, kegs 
1.40 .88 85 BO... Seen CoRR CES, b-clnns 88 .88 88 
mania” a 110 gal drs 
.40 .35 .40 = TRE er eee gal. 35 40 40 35 
.013 Olj .O1} Ol} Spruce, ba liquid, bbls..... By, staarats 01} .O1} OlR 
01 .01 .O1 01 25% liquid, tanks wks. .... ere 01 Ol 01 
02} .02 02} 02 50% powd, 100 lb bag wks lb. 02 02} .02 02 
Starch, powd., 140 lb bags 
4.12 3.82 4.42 S| eT Ee eS: 100 lb. 3.72 4.02 4.02 3.72 
4.02 3.72 4.32 2.97 Pearl, 140 lb bags..... 100 lb. 3.62 3.82 3.92 3.62 
.06 05 .063 .05% Potato, 200 lb bags........ lb. 053 .064 -064 -053 
06 053 063 = 105} Imported bags...-...... lb. 105% 06 oe .054 
084 08 .084 08 | eee rrr re lb. 08 .08 .08 -08 
10 093 + «10 094 Rice, 200 lb bbls.......... lb 09} .10 10 094 
07 064 .07 06 Wheat, thick bags......... lb. 063 .07 07 06 
10 .094 10 5 MIE es cain nen Ib. 094 10 10 094 
Strontium carbonate, 600 Ib bbls 
074 07 .O74 0 a A ems 07} 074 074 O74 
.094 .09 08 Nitrate, 600 lb bbls NY.. 09 09} .093 09 
1.25 RUGO Sisss- <hegtan Peroxide, 100 Ib drs....... - Seas 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Sulfur 
Sulfur Brimstone, broken rock, 

2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 250 lb bag o-l....... 100 ho eee 2.05 2.05 2.05 
19.00 18.00 19.00 18.00 Crude, f. 0. b. mines...... 18.00 19.00 19.00 18.00 
Flour for dustin Med ;* 100 
2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 lb bags c-1 NY....100 lb. ..... 2.40 2.40 2.40 
2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 Heavy bags c-l...... 100 Ib awe s 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Flowers, 100%, 155 lb bbls o-1 
3.45 3.45 3.45 3.45 1 | ee J) 3.45 3.45 3.45 
2.85 2.65 2.85 2.65 Roll, bbls le-1 NY..... 100 lb. 2.65 2.85 2.85 2.65 
Sulfur Chloride, red, 700 lb drs 

.05} .05 .054 05 eae b. 05 .053 054 .05 
Osi 034 .043 .033 | Yellow, 700 Ib drs wks..... lb. 034 .044 044 .034 
.08 .07 .083 -08 Sulfur Dioxide, 150 lb cyl... .Ib. 07 .O74 .O74 .07 
19 .10 .19 aaa xtra, ee, ee Ib. -10 12 .12 .10 
.65 10 -65 .10 — Chloride, 600 1b dr.. .I .10 -65 .65 .10 
15.00 12.00 15.00 12.00 Talc, Crude, 100lbbgsNY...ton 12.00 15.00 15.00 12.00 
18.00 16.00 18.00 16.00 efined, a ban iv. ton 16.00 18.00 18.00 16.00 
25.00 18.00 35.00 30.00 —_ 220 lb ba -.ton 18.00 22.00 22.00 18.00 
45.00 35.00 45.06 38.00 ed, Saye ting. lan -ton 35.00 40.00 40.00 35.00 
50.00 40.00 .00 40.00 Ite 220 Ib bags NY -ton 40.00 50.00 50.00 40.00 
55.00 50.00 55.00 50.00 Refined, white, bags ....ton 50.00 55.00 55.00 50.00 
Superphosphate, 16% bulk, 
10.00 9.00 REC eee scoe+ SOR sare ee 9.50 se 
ice ot danse Triple bulk, wks.........unit ..... .65 
4.50&10 4.00&105.10&104.65&410 Tankage ee ‘i Cee ee 3.75810 4.00&10 3. 75810 
4.80410 3.75&104.80£103.90&10 High grade f.o.b. Chicago.unit ..... 3.85&10 3.85410 3.75&10 
4.80&10 4.354105 .00&104 — South American cif....... unit ..... 3.75&10 4.25410 3.75&10 
Oat .04 -05 “Ost — Flour, high - bgs . Ib Out .05 “Oat .05 
.04 .03 .04 Medium le, bags..... a .04 .04 .04 04 
.27 .26 .27 26 Tar Acid Oil, is%.dreme.. 24 .25 .27 24 
.30 .29 .30 :29 25% a csscacceus 26 28 .30 26 
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MECHLING’S 
SULPHITE OF SODA 


Silicate of Soda 
Sal Soda 


Spraying and Dusting 
Materials 
Hyposulphite of Soda Epsom Salts | 
Bisulphite of Soda Causticized Ash 
o> 


Immediately available in any amount. 


We will gladly advise you on 
particular problems. 


| —— | 
MECHLING BROS. 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. CAMDEN, N. J. BOSTON, MASS. 

















Copper (extre® } 
Carbonate WHEMcAL 
For Platers 


For Paint Manufacturers 
COPPER CARBONATE 55 Cu 
For Smut of Wheat 
Dry Seed Treatment 
MODIFIED 
COPPER CARBONATE 20 Cu 


Precipitated 








As a Fungicide 
A Plant Food, An Insecticide 


XFUNGUS 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
A Copper Carbonate Sulphur Compound 





Ask for prices on 300 lb. barrels, 
1 ton, 5 tons or carload lots. 


CHARLES COOPER & CO. 
192 Worth St., New York 
Works: Newark, N. J. Established, 1857 








MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 
IMPORTERS anv EXPORTERS 





| 
| 
| 
| 





Acetone 

Acetone Oil 
Ammonium Nitrate 
Calcium Acetate 
Carbon Black ‘‘Crow Brand ’”’ 
Cellulose Acetate 
Decolorizing Carbons 
Diacetone Alcohol 
Formic Acid 

Lamp Black 

Methyl Ethyl Ketone 
Sodium Acetate 
Sodium Sulphide 
Triphenyl Phosphate 


ANN 








RK. GA. Greeff & Co., Ine. 


10 EAST 40th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
July ’30: X XVII, 1 























Dozens of competitors are seeking your customers’ 
business. HOLD it by maintaining the uniformly 
high quality of your goods with Lewis Standard- 
strength Chemicals for printing, dyeing and finish- 
ing. 


sae SRA, Acetine . 
Tannic Acid 
JOHNN Tartar Emetic 
Antimony Lactate 
[Do Antimony Salts 
Steam Black 
Ravyv7lIs Acetate of Chrome 
Manufacturer and Importer Fluoride of Chrome 


DYE STUFFS & CHEMICALS 


Office and Warehouse: 


Works: Mansfield, Mass. 


40 Central Street 
Boston 
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Terra Alba 
Coconut Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 


1926 Average—$1.00 - 


1929 Average $1.039_ - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 


- June 1930 $1.124 





these figures lies much of the explanation 
for the presently existing record low prices. 
Large supplies, coupled with poor, sub- 
normal demand have resulted in an acute 
price decline. 

and 
to bring 


Heavy stocks 
combined 
rapidly falling into this market 
during the month. The present 
prices mark a record low for a period of 
Ceylon is quoted at 6% 

lb. in tanks and 75<c lb. in barrels at New 
York; Cochin is at 7%e lb. in tanks and 
77xe lb. in barrels at New York; Manila 
is at 6e lb. in tanks at the Coast, and 6%e 


Cocoanut Oil 
have 
prices 


poor demand 


past 


many years. 


lb. in tanks and 75¢e lb. in barrels at 
New York. 
Corn Oil — Weaker conditions and 


lower prices have prevailed during the 
past month, due to large supplies and 
subnormal demand. Present prices mark 
a low record for the past twenty years 
in this commodity. Crude oil at the mills 
is at 634e lb. in tanks and 8)%e lb. 
barrels; refined is at Se lb. in ses 
2¢e |b. New York. 
Cottonseed Oil — A steady decline in 
price has featured the past month in this 
market. PSY at 8.le lb., while 
futures about 8.5e lb. with but little 
activity noticeable. Cottonseed crushings 
for the ten months ended with May to- 
taled 4,867,245 against 4,945,881 
tons for the corresponding period last year, 
according to figures compiled by the Cen- 
sus Bureau. Receipts of seed at mills 
during the period were 4,944,734 tons, 
against 5,028,404 tons last year, and 
stocks on hand May 31 were 116,980 tons, 
against 100,556 tons May 31, 1929. Cot- 
tonseed products manufactured during the 
period included 1, oor 472 pounds of 
crude oil, saisehina 813,722 pounds 
last year; eaceiies sana of refined 
oil, against 1,390,173,677 pounds; 2,163,- 
276 tons of cake and meal, against 2,226,- 
860 tons. Stocks on hand May 31: Seed 
(at plants) 116,980 tons; crude oil 39,371,- 
584 pounds; refined 463,863,506 pounds. 
Dog Fish Oil — With the opening of 
the this oil has again become 
fairly popular and is in good demand. 


a 


g! in barrels, 


is now 
are 


tons, 


063, 


season 


Reports from Vancouver indicate a good 
catch and quotations are at 32¢ gal. 

Lard Oil — In common with all the 
other members of the animal group, this 
material has been in heavy supply and 
poor demand so that prices are now at 
12%e lb. on edible; 10c Ib. on extra, and 
934¢ lb. on extra No. 1 

Linseed Oil — This is probably the 
only commodity in the oils and fats group 
which has not suffered from declining 
prices. Although in poor demand, as are 
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1928 Current 1930 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
Terra Alba Amer. No.1, bgs or 
1.75 1.15 1.75 1.15 bbls mills......... 1001b 1.36 1.75 1.75 1.15 
2.00 1.50} 2.00 1.50 No. 2 bags or bbls. . -1001b. 1.50 2.00 2.00 1.50 
.02} .O1 : .02 Tmmorted WAGS. «6:5 6s.6 ss. .014 O14 .O1t O14 
.094 5 ee a eae Tetrachlorethane, 50 gal dr.. .09 094 094 .09 
.20 .20 .20 .20 Tetralene, 50 gal drs wks..... Ib eee 20 20° .20 
.24 «ae .24 .22. Thiocarbanilid, 170 lb bbl... . lb. 26} 28} 28} 22 
Tin Bichloride, 50% soln, 100 lb i 
.14} .13} Reig | SC ee are Ds csdaats .12} «12% 123 
.38 .33 414 .364 Cevetaie, 500 lb bbls wks.. .lb. 31 31} .34 at 
45 .39 .58 .48 Metal Straits NY......... Te sake: 38 .38 .38 
.56 .42 75 53 Oxide, 300 Ib bbls wks..... re 40 .42 .40 
Tetr. achloride, 100 lb drs wks. 
.30} — 2 [| aoe ee 251 253 254 
.50 22 .40 .40 Titamum Dioxide 300 lb bol. +: ee .50 22 
.14 O74 = .14 .13} Pigment, DOIG... 6055.5 « 06 ‘Ib. .O74 .07} .073 .O74 
.45 .45 .45 40 Toluene, 110 gal drs........ ere .40 .40 .40 
.40 .40 45 .35 8000 gal tank cars wks....gal. ..... 35 .35 .35 
.94 .90 .94 .90 Toluidine, 350 lb bbls........ lb, .90 .94 94 .90 
.32 31 .32 31 Mixed, 900 lb drs wks..... Ib. ol .32 .32 sal 
.95 .85 -90 .85 Toner Lithol, red, bbls....... lb. .90 .95 .95 .90 
.80 .70 -80 .70 ROIS: TOG, DDIB. 0 'ais.6:0:0 60:00 BG? 2S sccas .80 80 .80 
1.55 1.50 1.80 pe Oe eee eee lb. 1.50 1.55 1:55 1.50 
.36 .32 3.90 3.60 Triacetin, 50 gal dre wks..... Ib. .32 .36 .36 .32 
.10} See -wieac | aac Trichlorethylene, 50 gal dr. . .lb. .10 .10} .10} .10 
.60 RN sages: ema Triethanolamine, 50 gal drs.. .Ib. .40 .42 .42 .40 
.45 .33 .50 .36 Tricresyl Phosphate, drs..... lb. .33 .45 .45 .33 
.70 .58 .73 .69 Triphenyl guanidine......... lb. .58 .60 .60 .58 
75 .60 75 .70 Phosphate, drums......... lb. .60 .70 .70 .60 
2.00 1.75 3.00 .50 Tripoli, 500 lb bbls...... 100 lb. 75 2.00 2.00 1.75 
.65 .51} .664 .504 Turpentine Spirits, bbls..... gal. 45 51 .614 45 
.57 .49 .59 .46 Wood Steam dist. bbls....gal. ..... 44 a2 44 
.30 15 .20 .18 Urea, pure, 112 lb cases...... lb 15 mY Be ty 15 
105.00 98.00 Fert. grade, bagsc.i.f.....ton ..... 108.00 108.00 108.00 
106.30 99.30 ©. 1.1. BDOMies..:< 660.0: 18 eee 109.30 109.30 109.30 
baa =< Beard, 42%, tannin 
S5:00 42:00 76.00 88:00 | ‘Dapeng kc ciccseccccccc fO0  “adise 40.00 40.00 39.50 
35.00 30.00 55.00 58.00 Geen, “30-31% tannin..... CON! aa ses 25.00 27.00 25.00 
43.00 35.00 64.00 45.00 Mixture, bark, eee CGR! Cc vack 30.00 32.50 30.00 
2.05 2.00 2.10 py és me ermillion, English, kegs... .lb.. 1.75 1.80 2.06 1.75 
1.00 AO ndses isso Vinyl Chloride, 16 lb cyl..... aes 1.00 1.00 1.00 
49.75 43.50 76.00 49.75 Wattle Bark, bags ee i en 42.00 47.75 40.00 
— 55%, double bags ex- 
.063 064 .06} COU bea as aie en ene Bie) tox otesies .064 .063 06% 
Ww hiting, 200 lb bags, c-1 wks 
1.25 1.00 1.25 BE gta em Rie wre eee eatery rae Pee sdsas 1.00 1.00 1.00 
13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 Alba, bags c-1 NY........ ton wate 13.00 13.00 13.00 
1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 Gilders, bags c-1 NY...100 lb. ..... 1.35 1.35 1.35 
.33 .33 .32 .32 Xylene, 10 deg tanks wks. gal. ...... 28 31 28 
.32 .30 .32 .30 Commercial, tanks wks. . . gal. 25 30 33 25 
.38 38 .38 .388 Xylidine, WS is cveesient De, celaiens 37 .38 37 
Zinc 
Zinc Ammonium Chloride yond. 

5.75 5.25 053 5.85 400 ID BOIS... ies. 100lb. 5.25 S:% 5.75 5.25 
mp | .10} -10 .093 Carbonate Tech, bbls NY. .Ib. .10} 11 11 .10} 
= Fused, 600 Ib drs. 

.06 05% .06 | ek. Ceara re ame lb. .052 .06 .06 05} 
064 .06 .06$  .064 One, 6b ele’ Ib. .06$ .06} .06} ‘064 
3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 Soln 50% , tanks wks...100 lb. ..... 3.00 3.00 3.00 
.41 .40 .41 .40 Cyanide, 100 lb drums..... lb .40 .41 41 .40 
1.00 1.00 Dithiofuroate, 100 lb dr... _ ere .00 1.00 1.00 
.083 .08} .09 .09 Dust, 500 lb bbls c-1 wks.. .09} ll 11 .094 
Metal, high grade slabs ne 
6.45 6.453 6.40 6.074 SRR eS ROOD... caisans 6.45 6.45 6.45 
.O7% .07 .O7f .07% Oxide, American bags wks. . lb. .O7% .O7} 073 .O7% 
-11} 09} .12} .10} French, 300 Ib bbls wks. . ‘Ib. .09} -11} .11} 09} 
1.25 SPD rekeee Soares Perborate, 100 lb drs...... || ene 1.25 1.25 1.25 
1.25 SOG Saew, aaa Peroxide, 100 lb drs....... 1 ee 1.26 1.25 1.25 
.26 SEG Ewe ees Stearate, 50 lb bbls........ lb. 234 24 26 .23} 
.03% .03 .03% -033 Sulfate, 400 bbl wks....... Ib. 03 .034 .034 .03 
.32 .30 .32 = Sulfide, 500 lb bbls........ Ib. .30 -32 .32 .30 
.30 .28 .30 : Sulfocarbolate, 100 lb keg. .Ib. .28 .30 .30 .28 
.03 .024 .03 rt Zirconium Oxide, Nat. kegs... Ib. .02 .03 .03 .024 
.50 .45 .50 .45 ree iar lb. .45 .50 .50 .45 
.10 .08 .10 .08 Semi-refined kegs.......... lb. .08 .10 .10 .08 
. 
Oils and Fats 
138.13, 144.18 Castor, No. 1, 4001b bbls. .... lb. 13 134 13} .13 
.13 .124 .14 .123 No. 3, 400 lb bbls......... Ib. .123 13 .13 .124 
15 .14 a ie | .14 dal 400 lb bbls. ree .14 15 .15 .14 
.16 .14} me eg . ri China W ‘ood, bbls s spot _; a ee 10} 13 .10} 
15 -13} .143 .14} "PERESSSDOG DUK ccc:ccs ees a 09} .11} o9t 
ee .123 .143 “12 Coast, tanks, July ...... Blase 08} 10} 08} 
-10 .10} -114 .103 Cocoanut, edible, BOUNTY... 21: oss -10? .103 .10% 
.094 07% .10 .094 Ceylon, 375 — "ke — See 07% .O84 07% 
.08} .06 .09 .08} 8000 gal tanks NY...... sce .064 .07 064 
.10 .09% .10} ‘Sal Cochin 375 1b Cols W¥. | Se 07% .09} 07% 
.094 083 .0932 .08 SS a rr © i 2.45% 07} 084 073 
.094 07; .10 .08; Manila ENE 060050000 | ee 073 .084 .073 
08} -06} .084 .08 {Sh eee BR access .064 .O7¢ 064 
.08 -06} .084 .O74 Tanks, Pacific Coast..... POs) 55 Gare .063 .07 .06 
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BORAX and 
BORIC ACID 


Guaranteed 9914 to 100% Pure 


Crystal - Granulated - Powdered 
REFINED and U. S. P. 


Borax Glass 
Anhydrous Boric Acid 
Manganese Borate 
Ammonium Borate 











Normal 
BUTYL ALCOHOL 


Superior Quality 





Send for Sample 


Sulfur 


Refined - All Grades 





PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
51 Madison Ave., New York 
Chicago Los Angeles 


Chemical Solvents 


INCORPORATED 


110 East 42nd Street, 
New York City 








Phone Caledonia 4623-4 
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TRIANGLE BRAND 





Nichols Copper Co. 


Offices 
S 40 Wall St., New York 






YA). Works 


‘ Laurel Hill, N. Y. 


230 N. Michigan Ave. El. Paso, Texas 


= Chicago 





INTACT AAAI 
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Cod Oil 
Whale Oil 


Prices Current and Comment 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 1926 Average—$1.00 


- 1929 Average $1.039 - 


Jan. 1929 $1.026 


June 1930 $1.124 





all the other members of the group, this 
oil is also in poor supply. In contrast 
with all the others, which are overpro- 
duced, this oil is in short supply due to 
poor flaxseed crops throughout the world. 
Were this not the case, prices would have 
declined along with the others due to 
exceptionally poor demand. However, 
prices are being firmly held at 13.2c¢ lb. 
in tanks; 14¢ lb. in barrels; and 14.4¢ lb. 
in five-barrel lots. 


Neatsfoot Oil — Although production 
is not particularly heavy at this season 
of the year, demand continues to lag be- 
hind supply and prices have declined to 
the basis of 1634c¢ lb. for cold-pressed, 10¢ 
lb. for extra, and 12c lb. for pure. 


Oleo Oil — Demand has been very poor 
for this material and in common with the 
rest of the group, it has declined in price 
during the past month. Quotations are 
now at 10%c lb. on No. 1, 10e lb. for No. 
2, and 9'%c lb. for No. 3. 

Olive Oil — has been very quiet with 
but few offerings and little demand. De- 
natured is at 70ec @ 75e gal., while foots 
is at. 614c lb. in a dull market. 

Palm Oil Price declines during the 
past month have placed quotations on 
this oil at record low prices for about the 
past twenty-five years. Niger is at 6%c 
lb., while Lagos is at 7e lb.. with ample 
supplies and poor demand. 

Perilla Oil — Quotations are at 10c¢ 
lb. on Coast tanks and 10 %c lb. on barrels, 
in a quiet market 

Rapeseed Oil Continues to decline 
in price with all grades in but little de- 
mand. English 
at 75e gal., and Japanese at 62c¢ gal. 

Red Oil 


siderably 


Blown oil is at 85e gal., 


Prices have declined con- 
in this market 
raw materials and lessened demand. 


due to cheaper 
Quo- 
tations are at 834c¢ lb. on tanks, and 95<e 
@10M%ce lb. in barrels. 

Sesame Oil The new duty of 3c lb. 
has practically eliminated imported ma- 
terial, but supplies of domestic are ample 
and are offered at 9c lb. for yellow and 
10¢ lb. for white. 

Soy Bean Oil — Imported material is 
still being offered at 9c lb. in tanks at the 
Coast, and offerings will continue until 
stocks are exhausted. No further imports 
are likely since the adoption of the new 
tariff There is ample domestic 
material at present available at 8c lb. in 
tanks at the mills. 

Tallow - 
low 


rate. 


- This material has set a new 
extending back 
through a period of almost thirty years. 
Extra is now quoted at 
little demand. 


record for price 


5e lb. with but 
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1929 1928 Current 193! 
High Low High Low Market High Low 
Cod, Newfoundland, 50 gal bbls 
-64 573 .69 SS 3s sah above aacccackewes ere .52 .56 .52 
.60 .60 .63 .60 fs Ge ar gal. 54 56 .62 54 
Cod Liver see Chemicals........ 
.05} .042 .06} 5054 ‘COMPAS URES... dacs cadices ane .039 .046 .039 
.10 093 .11 ‘2 Com ve mae — DUD scores ea _ athe .084 10 084 
.09 07} .10 08% | Tanks, mills............lb. ..... 063.08 063 
| .10} -12} Refined, ‘a8 Ib bbls NY.. Ib. pare Se 094 .10} 094 
mb .09 ORR 80. SADE RR ooo ossesseine dees errr ee .08 .10 .08 
.09 .08% .09} os mene crude, mill...... Me eases 074 .07 07} 
1075 -085 10 65 .09 PSY 100 Ib bbls _— peweree lb. wove .081 .088 .O81 
1080 .088 10.75 .09 RUE HO... ccs 5008s 46% SC ee .085 .095 .085 
Degras, hain, 50 gal ~ 
.05 -034 .05 .04} | eee ree .03} .04} 044 .034 
.05 .044 = =.05 .04} Engiish, beng? bbls NY.. 04} .05 .05 044 
-05 .05 .05 053. DARRE ODIOINY . 05503 ceces . -05 .05} .054 .05 
Dog Fish, Coast Tanks..... CS ee .32 .34 .32 
Greases 
.08} .06 .08%4 O07 Greases, Brown. .... 660000005 ids. aliens 054 .063 054 
i: See Sie. eae eeaneint apo (05: 07S 1053 
-11}3 .074 rp | .09} White, choice bbls NY.....lb. ..... O07} .084 .07} 
-424 .40 Herring, Coast, Tanks...... BO oescs MO = -febese. Reeds 
NOM. 666524 Nom. SOO) ROMNO IRs sored oi 60:5.6 00.088 lb. 094 Nom Nom. .09} 
.15} .143 .16} .15}4 Lard Oil, — a aS saree .12 .134 12} 
"134 43. 8) 6232 Oxtra, bbls............. ie see ‘10 12 ‘10 
.13} 23% 6538 si8 Extra No. <i WOR. ois a .093 i 093 
-162 .105 10.8 10.0 Linseed, Raw, five bbl lots...Ib. ..... .144 .146 .144 
.158 -101 10.4 9.6 BOW OL EDO... 6. sede | .14 .142 .14 
15 .093 9.6 8.8 WEES. oko oN sac e ea eRAS Ms ewwes .132 .134 132 
.52 45 48 .40 Menhaden Tanks, Baltimore. -. sr aenes .50 .50 .50 
.09 .09 .09 .09 BOWE, WOON Nvaccconscasckte sends .09 .09 .09 
.70 Py .70 ar Extra, bleached, bbls NY. Pa Ree .70 .70 .70 
.64 .63 .64 .63 Ligh, pressed, bbls NY... .gal. .63 .64 .64 .63 
.67 .66 .67 .66 Yellow, pressed, bbls NY. gal. .66 67 .67 .66 
Mineral Oil, white, 50 gal bbls 
.60 .40 .60 S| RO rr Pe ee anne ocean ae gal. .40 .60 .60 .40 
1.00 .95 1.00 .95 | eee rene oa. -95 1.00 1.00 .95 
.19 .18} 19 t+ Neatsfoot, CT, 20° bbls NY lb. ..... 163 17} 163 
.134 12 .134 12 Extra, bbls NY ee eee lb 10 eae 10 
.15} .134 .16} 1154 Pure, bbls NY... 2222222! Ree. Saree ie 13} 12 
.11} 103.17} iy Olso, No, 1 bbls NY «656552 lb. 10} 12} 103 
.11} .10 . 154 ING. 2) DIE DUS ov wices os |) Ars 10 11 .10 
.10} .09} .14 10 DUG Si POUINY . cen avec. Ib. ae .094 .104 094 
1.40 1.05 1.40 1.18 Olive, denatured, bbls NY... gil. .70 75 1.00 70 
2.00 1.95 2.00 1.75 Edible, bbls NY.......... gal 1.95 2.00 2.00 1.95 
-114 .O8} By Fe | 09% Foote, bole NY . 65... 0645 lb. : 06} 08 06} 
.09 .08 .09 .084 Palm, Kernel, Casks......... Ib. 07} 08} 07} 
.09 O74 .09 .072 Lagos, 1500 lb casks....... lb. 07 .073 07 
.08} .07 .08 .07 PHEON) COMM. occ 52 sens i 06} 07} 064 
Os. + kee .12} -12_ Peanut, crude, bbls NY...... Ib. << INom. Nom. ; 
15 .144 Be tf .144 Refined, bbls NY.......... lb. 14} 15 «15 .144 
20 15 21 s80. POPMA DOI IY ccsscccsc weve ee ee 10} 14} 103 
15} .13 154 10} PUKE, COOKE 5 sieve cies i: Sereno .10 114 10° 
1.75 2.70 1.96 1.70 Poppyseed, bbls NY........ gal. 1.70 1.75 1.75 1.70 
1.04 104 1.06 1.01 Rapeseed, blown, bbls NY...gal. ..... 85 1.00 85 
.90 .82 .92 .83 English, drms. NY........ “a. wee 75 82 75 
88 72 90 81 Japanese, drms. NY...... Oo 62 70 62 
1; .10} 10} .09} Red, Distilled, bbls.......... Ib. 09% .10} 10} .098 
10} .09} .094 .08 BOM cece te Sek IBS ciccetess 083 O94 08} 
44 .42 .50 42 Salmon, Coast, 8000 gal tks..gal. ..... Nom. .44 .42 
.61 .45 .50 41 Sardine, Pacific Coast tks...gal. ..... .35 42 .35 
43 -114 -134 .12 Sesame, edible, yellow, én. = See .09 12 09 
.123 .12} .15 .124 WEIN 5 cinis 4s bao Sere .10 .12 .10 
.40 40 .40 MDE BOGS I INT oss dca scend re 40 .40 .40 
Sete. « “Meee ge a 
10} 09 .093 .09 Pacific Coast, tanks....... lb. 09 094 OS] 
Domestic tanks, f.o.b. mills, 
[ 2 Toor maaNl DS: Seem 08 08} 073 
.123 yVA 12 12 Crude, _ err in 10} .103 10} 
‘11} 104 10 .10} TEREBIN. cc cosecc MDs. ocacs ‘094 093 ‘094 
ms 2 "13 Refined, bbls RR Ib 183-1135 13} 134 
Sperm, 38° CT, bleached, mot 
.85 84. .85 |, ae) Serer er ree re .84 .85 85 84 
.80 .79 .80 .79 45° CT, bleached, bbls NY oa. .79 .80 80 .79 
as — double pressed “ 
a | ae as Pepin Rn: 4 144 15 14 
Double pressed saponified b 
.19 153.19 PRR ete career: 14415 15} 14} 
204 173 . 204 .134 Triple, pressed dist bags. ‘Ib. 16 16} ee 16 
12 .093 .12% -094 Stearine, Oleo. bbls.......... Ib. 084 08} 094 084 
.08} .07 af .08} Tallow City, extra loose...... ee .05 07} 05 
.10}3 .08 -10 .09 Edible, tierces............ ee 06 .09} 06 
12 | .12} -11} = Tallow Oil, Bbls, 0-1 NY...Ib. ..... 094 Bp O94 
il .09 .11} .10} Acidless tanks NY........ ie © cewek .08} .10 .08} 
Nom. .08 Nom. .08 Vegetable, Coast mats..... Ib. .073 Nom. Nom. 07} 
12 one oe | weeee Turkey Red, single bbls...... lb. oak 12 12 ll 
.16 .14 .16 14 TOUS, TIE... 5 50 se sacas lb. .14 .16 16 .14 
Whale, bleached winter, bbls 
.80 .74 .80 -78 DOS viksctes ssh eetanss’ 7 ae -74 .74 .74 
-82 .75 .82 -80 Extra, bleached, bbls i a Saket .76 .76 .76 
48 73 .78 .76 Nat. winter, bbls NY.... gal. .73 7 73 
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MARKET RESEARCH 


for 


Greater Profits 


Well-known market investigator, now employed, offers 
services to progressive firm interested in sound market 
expansion. Will make investigations to extend markets 
for existing products or the most complete kind of study 
to determine the advisability of marketing a new product. 
Permanent connection desired. 

Address: Box #883 
CHEMICAL MARKETS 


25 Spruce St., New York, N. Y. | 
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ACID © 


POWDERED 
GRANULAR 
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SODIUM CITRATE 
POTASSIUM CITRATE 


UNIFORM—STRICTLY US.P. 


EIGHTY YEARS OF 
MANUVEACTURING EXPERIENCE 
BEHIND OUR PRODUCTS 


CHAS PFIZER CO: 


MANUFACTURING CHEM/STS 


SBimawoeniane EST-/E8F2 agagworano ave. 
MEW YORK, NYY. CHICAGO, ILL 
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E’’—Editorially Speaking 

















Jasper E. Crane, who tells about am- 
monia, methanol and their cousins in this 
issue, was born in Newark, N. J., May 17, 
1881. He received an A. B. from Prince- 
ton in 1901, and an M. S. in 1904. He 
also studied at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in 1904. Between 1904 and 
1917, he was successively chemist, super- 
intendent, manager and director, Arlington 
Co. Then he became manager of the 
of E. I. du Pont de 


Nemours & Co., and remained in that 


cellulose division 


position for three years. For the following 
six years he was European manager. In 
1926 he became president of the Du Pont 
Ammonia Corp., Inc., a position he con- 
tinues to hold. He is also a vice-president 
and director of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Co. He served as secretary, plastics sec- 
tion, of the International Congress of 
1912. He is a 


member of the Chemistry Society, of 


Applied Chemistry in 


which he was a councilor in 1918, and 
vice-chairman of the Delaware section 
in 1919. 
of the 


Chemica! Engineers. 


He also belongs to the Society 
Chemical Industry and to the 
His work in chemis- 
try has been especially concerned with 
the nitration of cellulose, pyrosyl in plas- 
tics and solutions and ammonia. 


cw 


We have a ‘‘mystery story” of our own. 
An anonymous correspondent whose mail 
comes to us in plain envelopes, post- 
District of 
New York, delights quite regularly to send 


marked the Grand Central 
us clippings from the stock market ticker. 
His favorites are news items about Dow; 
Du Pont and 
If he reads this, will he be 


Texas Gulf; Cyanamid; 
Monsanto. 
good enough to mail his next abstract 
from the ticker from his home address ? 
If the postmark was Greens Farms, Conn., 
or West Orange, N. J., it would help us 
eliminate a lot of suspected propaganda. 


cw 


Richard B. Grant, author of the article, 
“Making ‘the Books’ Produce’ is already 
CHEMICAL 


known to the readers. of 


Markets through an article on pre- 
the March, 1930, 


member of the firm of 


determined costs in 


issue. He is a 
Shann & Grant, Orange, N. J. 


cw 


A most readable bit of the mountain 
of reading matter deposited on our desk 


each month is the ‘Bull's Eye,’ house 


112 


organ of William Zinsser & Co. which 
imports and bleaches shallac. The ener- 
getic Princetonian who heads this firm 
is nephew of the well-beloved Frederick 
of Hastings, and like him holds to vigorous 
opinions perniciously. Two of his hobbies 
are quality goods and a selling price as 
fixed as Gibraltar. ‘The Bull’s Eye” 
preaches these doctrines with a zest. We 
wish that some benificent power would 
place a copy of the July issue into the 
hands of every sales-manager, and every 
salesman in the chemical industry. If 
you believe “heaven helps those who help 
themselves”, you might write for a copy 
and read it over. The address is 516 West 
59th Street, New York City. 


cw 


James Garrett Vail, who introduces us 
to some new uses for soluble silicates, was 
born in Philadelphia, November 16, 1886. 
He studied at Pennsylvania, Harvard and 





COMING 
FEATURES 


Naval Stores Become Chemi- 
cal Products—Arthur Lang- 
meier, assistant director of 
sales, Hercules Powder Co., tells 
what chemical control is doing 
with these natural products. 


New Zinc Alloys—Robert M. 
Curts, technical service division, 
The New Jersey Zinc Co., de- 
scribes the new fields being 
invaded by this metal. 


—~ 


International Fertilizer Situa- 
tion—Charles C. Concannon 
discusses the world-wide efforts 
to regulate fertilizer production. 


Planning For Profits—D. A 
Wilcox continues his interesting 
series of articles on modern 
chemical cost accounting. 
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Tech. Hochschule, Darmstadt. He joined 
the Philadelphia Quartz Co. as chemist 
in 1905 and has been with the company 
ever since. In 1912 he became chemical 
director and in 1920, secretary of the 
company. In 1924 he was elected vice- 
president of American Doucil Co. He is 
a member of the American Chemical 
Society, of which he was Philadelphia 
section chairman in 1922, Chemical En- 
gineers, Society of the Chemical Industry, 
Ceramic Society, Society for Testing 
Materials, Franklin Institute. His hobby 
is photography. 
Coo 

Arthur Wright, who points out how 
filtering may be more widely applied, was 
graduated from Stevens Tech in 1911. 
That year he went to work for the Sweet- 
land Filter Press Co. as office boy to the 
vice-president and remained with the 
company until it merged with the Kelly 
Filter Press Co. as the United Filters 
Corporation in 1917. For the first year 
of the existence of the new company, he 
was sales manager. Soon afterwards, he 
organized the Filtration Engineers Incor- 
porated, which was started primarily as 
a consulting organization but which be- 
came, through attempting to make 
improvements in the art of filtration, a 
manufacturer of filtering and drying equip- 
ment. He has written a book on the 
subject, “Industrial Filtration.” 


cow 


The influence of this modern age, as we 
point out in our article, ‘““The Balance 
Sheet Goes Modern,’ has been to make 
the financial statements of our chemical 
companies increasingly useful and orna- 
mental both. The hard cold figures of ten 
years ago, unattractively presented, are 
no longer in style. Now they come gar- 
nished with stories of the company’s 
products, notes concerning the directors, 
charts, pictures and maps, sometimes 
bound 
together in a handsome booklet. And 


even the figures themselves are not so 


even reproduced in colors, all 


reserved and uncommunicative. Of course, 
some of the companies continue untra- 
conservative in this regard, but most of 
them seem quite willing to give their 
stockholders and the general public some 
idea of what’s going on. The balance 
sheet to-day furnishes an_ interesting 
reflection of the changing business psy- 


chology. 
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